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FOREWORD 


Induction level Training Programme for DIET faculty in 
the area of Fhysical Education was cond ucted in Regiona l 
Co llege of Education, Bhubaneswa r from 20.1.92 to 1 1.2^2. 

The participants were drawn from the DIETS located in states 
like Assam, U.P., M.P., Rajasthan, Punjab and hew Delhi. 

The programme duration spread over 23 days was first of its 
kind in the chain of such orientation, where external resource 
faculty were drawn from Govt.Colleges of Education, University 
Department of Education having specialisation in Physical 
Education, Department of Health Services including the internal 
faculty of the RCE, Bhubaneswar and its attached D.M.School. 

The programme included 3 cycles pf presentation. In 
cycle-1, the participants were exposed to general thrust 
areas including the conceptual frame work functions and 
objectives of DIETS, inservice Training modalities and 
thrust areas relevant to elementary education. In the second 
cycle, the participants were expressed to concepts related to 
health and Physical education. The 3rd phase emphasized two 
specific activities through participatory group approach. 

(a) a perspective planning spreading over 5 years in the area 
of health and physical education (b) developing minimum levels 
of learning (MLL) in the area of Health and Physical Education. 

Since this is the first programme in its kind in the 
entire country, an attempt has been made not only to make 
the objective of the programme spelt out very clearly but also 
translate the objectives into wdrking parameters both in terms 
of teacher's role and students learning outcome in the area 
of Health and Physical Education. It is true that there 
might have been some limitations in completing the entire 
quantum of work during 23 days of training,'t can share with 
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confidence the contributions made by not only the resource 
faculty but also the participants who are equally qualified 
to give clarity, precision to a field which was not explored 
earlier. Therefore, if any of the readers or functionaries 
'if the DIET would like to suggest any improvement, it would 
*> n definitely appreciated if it confines to the broad frame¬ 
work of the specific objective of the DIET background and 
teacher education programme at the elementary level. 

In this connection, I would like to specially record the 
academic and organisational efforts made Pr of .Dr. (Mrs) 5. 
3hdttadaarya>-Jj3 fi Programme Dir £c±or ..and Shri G.c.Bhol, Reade r 
Education, i appreciate the effort of Dr.D.K. 
Bhattacharya, Reader in Education and Coordinator Extension 
services Department in designing this package of learning 
materials within a short time. 

In this attempt, I wish to record my deep sense of 
appreciation to the MHRD and to the Director, Joint Director, 
NCERT, Head, DTESEES, NCERT for selecting this College for 
conduction of this programme. 

The staff of the Extension Services Department and the 
academic and administrative staff of the College who have 
directly or indirectly contributed to the success of this 
programme deserve my word of appreciation. 

^gainst these liminations, the present volume is being 
circulated for any comments or suggestions that would lead 
to its future re*-*shaping. 
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(Extract from DIET Guidelines MHRD, Govt.of India, 
Nov. 1989 - Chapter 2) 

DISTRICT INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING s 
FUNCTIONS AND STRUCTURE 


1.1 Functions of a DIET 

The context, mission and role of the DIETS ha/e been 
discussed in the preceding Chapter. Their functions, as 
spelt out in the POA, have been quoted in Annex 2. ThesS 
could be re-stated as follows ; 

1) Training and orientation of the following target 
groups s 

i) Elementary school teachers (both pre-service 
and in-service education). 

li) Head Masters, Heads of S c hool Complexes and 
officers of Education Department uptd Biuih 
level. 

ni) Instructors and supervisors of Non-formal 
and Adult Education (induction level and 
continuing education). 

iv) Members of DBE and Village Education 

Committees (VECs), Community leaders, y utn 
and other volunteers who wish to work as 
educational activities. 

v) Resource persons who will conduct suitable 
programmes for the target groups mentioned 
at (i) and (iii) above, at centres other than 
the DIET. 

2) Academic and resource support to the elementary 
and adult education systems in the district in othe 
ways e.g. by (i) extension activities and inter¬ 
action with the field, (ii) provision of services 
of a resource and learning centre for teachers 

and instructors,(iii) development of locally 
relevant materials, teaching aids, valuation 
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toils etc,/ and (iv)serving as an evaluation 
centre for elementary schools and programmes of 

nfe/ae. 

3) Actd an research and experimentation to deal with 
specific problems of the district in achieving 
the objectives in the areas of elementary and 
adult education. 

1.2 Structure of a DIET ; Certain 
general considerations 

Looking to the above functj ons, a DIET would need ru 
have staff strength in the following areas: 

1) Foundations of Education and Pedagogy. 

2 ) The subjects taught at the Elementary stages: 
namely 

i) Languages taught at the elementary level the 
district (these may be two/ three or,even four 
depending on the number of languages which au 
introduced in a State at the elementary stage, 
and factors like bilingual character of a 
district) 

ii) Mathematics 

iii) Environmentals Studies-Social S c ience 

iv) Ehvironmental Studies-Science 

v) Work Experience 

vi) Art Education 

vii) Health and Physical Education 

3) Mon-Formal Education 

4) Adult Education 

5) Currieilum. Material Development and Evaluation 

6) In-servicu Programmes, Field Interaction and 
innovation Coordination 

7) Planning and Management 

8) Educational Technology 
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1 *3 O rganisational structure a DIET s 
A suggested model 

A DIET may have academics m tha above sped -.lismo 
with or without tried oeing organised or grouped into £01 
rnations like Departments/Branches/Units/Wings. A Branch-' 1 ' - 
structure however, seems desirable as it would make ? jr 
managable span of control for the Principal, and general L, 
greater operational convenience. While several alternative 
organisational models could be thought of, on such model 
is beipg suggested here not the least for historical 
reasons, viz., that a similar model w as recommen led in t v: 
Draft Guidelines according to which the Scheme of DIETS 
has been implemented since October, 1^87. The model nr* 
suggested would comprise tile following seven academic branch 

1) Pre-service Teacher Eaucotion Branch (PSTE)- 
consisting of faculty m^miers m the “Foundations 
area as well as in various school subjects 
(excluding Work Experience). 

2) Wark Experience (WE) Branch 

3) •District Resource Unit (DRU) for Adult and 
Ida -Forma 1 Eriucn ti on, 

4) 1n-Service P r ogrammes, Field I n teractiin and 
Innovation Coordination (IFIC)Branch* 

5) Curriculum, Material Development and Evaluation 
(CMDE) Branch 

6) Educational Technology (ET) B canch 

7) Planning and Management (P&M) Branch* 

As a general observation, it needs to be immediate iy 
clarified that most programmes and ac tlvities of, a DIET 
would involve more than one branches, and the nomineleturo 
of branches given above, indicates principal nodal 
responsibility, and not total responsibility. 



In addition to the above academic branches; there 
hnw to be an Matinistretioa S Q ction to provide necessary 
eMnistrfctive support, Since DIETs would bo exocctod to 
organise in-service programmes on a large scale# '.'very 
DIET would need to have separate- hostels for men end 
women, Thrift hostels should be able to meet fully the 
roai dent ill requireiKnts of training programmes £o 
-dait 2ruc>,Lion/oOn-Forrrw 1 Education personnel; and 
in-service training programmes for teachers, and should 
in addition# provide hostel accomodation to as many 
pro-semco trainees as possible; within the financial 
nr ms of the Scheme. The DIET would also have a library 
which would be pich in professional books and journals 
and a part-time clinic. 

Each Branch may be hooded by a person who would lx 
generally design" tod as a senior Lecturer# with necessary 
number of lectures to support him# depending on the 
functions and work-load cf the Branch, However# wherever 
a DIET has fulifled.M DRU, its head will be designated 
ns a Vi cx-Principal instead of Sr .Lecturer. 



FUNCTION AND STRUCTURE OF IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAMMES, FIELD INTERACTION AND INNO¬ 
VATE ON COORDINATION (iFIC)BRANCH OF DIET . 


Tho specific functions of DIET are t 

1. To assist educational nut nor it ies in 
planning and coordination of inscrvice education 
programmes for elementary teachers throughout the 
district, and to plan and coordinate such programmes 
Veld in the DIET, pursuant to this, the Branch would- 

(i) identify training needs of elementary teachers 
in the district, and prepare a perspective plan for 
meeting such needs, 

(ii) prepare an annual calendar of all programmes 
to be Ve Id in the DIET, and 

(iii) help concerned authorities m preparing an 
annual calendar of inservice programmes to be hel^ outside 
the DIET. 


2. To serve as the nodal branch for organising- 

(i) all t'ose in-service education programmes 
for teachers and Head masters, at the I n stitute, whose 
content does not relate exclusively or pre-dominantly 

to any one Branch i.e. programmes of a relatively general/ 
omnibus nature (e.g. the 'main' programmes referred to in 
para 3.3.3) . 

(ii) Grientation programmes for resource persons 
who would conduct in-service programmes for teachers at 
other centres in the district (i.e. outside the DIET). 

(iii) in-service education programmes for 

teachers in the distance/distance-cum-contact-modes. 

(a part on its own, it may also serve as & district 1l-.v<.:1 
study centre for such programmes which m-v be organised., 
say, at the state level. I^IC Branch will serve >-s the n^ r .i 
Branch for this purpose as well) . 

3. To evaluate and monitor the quality and efficacy 
of in-service programmes held in and outside the DIET, and 
to strive for their continuous improvement. 

4. To maintain a data-base on all persons, except 
NFE/AE personnel, who undergo training at the institute 
and to organise follow-up ac tivities pursuant to sue 
training, through correspondence, visits, transmission 
of printed material, etc. 
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5. To serve as a reference and^ resource^ centres, 
for teachers who wish to continue their education. 

6. To act os tne nodal trench for all action 
research^ uni fl*.lu intoraction (including extension/! 
activities of the Institute wnich would include, 
intvjr alias - 

(i) Coordination of in-house action research 
activities and disc err in at ion of its results. 

(ii) acting as a clearning house for information 
on results of a 11 studies, research/ innovation, etc, 
in the area of Elementary Education-wherever undertaken. 

(iii) Publication of a periodic newsletter and 
an institute journal to be sent to evory elementary 
schoo1/NFE/hE centra in the district. 

(Extract from DIET Guidelines MHRD Govt, of India, 

II^v. 1989/ Chapter, 12) . 
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GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAMMES AND ACTIVITIES 


1.1 I n -Service Programmes for Elementary Teachers. 

1.1.1 Objectivess- 

According to the p ifth All l n dia Educational 
Survey, about 87% of the teachers in the country wor"king 
at the elementary stage'were trained i.e. they hud 
undergone a pre-service training course. H 0 wever, their 
coverage under programme of in-service education has 
so far been extremely limited. A teacher may serve for 
anything uptl 40 years. During this long period, 
requirements of his profession change continuously, 
influenced by changes in policy, priorities, technology, 
society and* the world at large. Continuous in-service 
education of teachers is necessary to keep them abreact 
of the changes taking place in their professional environm.'--' 
and to develop their 1 skills and attitudes in the light o^ 
their changing role, > 

The objectives pf providing in-service and 
continuing education to teachers could be summarized 
as follows; 

(i) To develop in every teacher, as far as 

possible, knowledge skills and attitudes which 
may be necessary for him to function as a 
competent professional; and to implement 
the main components of educational policy, 
and 

(ii) To afford teachers, opportunities of profe¬ 
ssional growth suited to their individual 
background, aptitude, talent and choice. 

The "main components" referred to m (i) above, 
in the context of NPE, 1986, as far as elementary 
teachers are concerned, would be substantially those 
listdd in Sections 1 and 2 of Annex 1. 

1.1.2 In-Service Education of TeacherssPormulation of a 

Feasible Pattern. 

Ideally, decisions about ways of providing in- 
service education to teachers in a cost-effective 
manner should be taken based on findings of appropriate 
research, keeping in view the objectives and relevant 
policy areas referred to in the preceedmg paragraph. 
However, research in this area so far, especially in the 
context of the NPE, is not quite adequate. It is hoped that 
the NOTE will examine the matter in depth and promote 
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GUIDELINES FO-R PROGRAMMES AND ACTIVITIES 


1.1 I n -Service Programmes for Elementary Teachers, 

1,1,1 Objectives*- 

According to the E'ifth All India Educational 
Survey-/ about 87% of the teachers in the country working 
at the elementary stage were trained i.e. they had 
undergone a pre-service training course. However/ their 
coverage under programme of in-service education has 
so far been extremely limited, A teacher may serve for 
anything uptl 40 years. During this long period, 
requirements of his profe-sdon change continuously/ 
influenced by changes in policy, priorities, technology, 
society and the world at large. Continuous in-service 
education of teachers is necessary to keep'them abreast 
of the changes taking place in their professional environment 
and to develop their skills and attitudes in the light of 
their changing role. 


The objectives of providing in-service and 
as n followsj 8dUCati ° n t0 taachers c °uid be summarized 

(i) To develop in every teacher, as far as 

possible, knowledge skills and attitudes which 
may be necessary for him to function as a 
competent professional; and to implement 
the main components of educational policy, 

(ii) afford teachers, opportunities of profe- 

backa?Lnd ° Wt \?^ it 1 eC3 t0 their ^dividual 
background, aptitude, talent and choice. 

in the £St£ i Sf , SSSr3&' to , ln (1) abOTe ' 


1 . 1,2 


Pe a 1SIe°la^“n! l0n ° f Reformulation ° f a 


3 ervlce I 2:cit y ion\ a o1: a n o he 1° U L W a y co S 0 t f P iT 1 “ B ® in ' 

manner should be taken based on 4nS? 5 eCtive 
research, keeping in view i-h on ^ ln ff ngs of a PPropriate 
Polity areas referrid^r^ ^ bjeCttves an<3 relevant 
However, research in^thi/ar^soh^' 28 ' 311 ' 9 P? ra 9 ra Ph. 
context of the NPE, is not J ' especially in the 

the SCTE „ iU MMlne the ^ promote^ that 
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appropriate research in this area so that cost-effective 
patterns of in-service education of teachers could be 
evolved in a local specific manner. For the present, formula 
tion of a desirable pattern of m-service education has to 
be attempted on the basis of available expert opinion, 
and considerations of feasibility. The latter is, in any 
case, a very important aspect. For example, considerations 
of training needs and quality may dictate that every teach, 
should say, annually undergo oneweek training in the 
con fact mode. But in view of the number teachers, 
logistic problems and constraints of financial institution-.' 
and other resources, it may simply not be possible to 
provide training on such a pattern. There may, therefore# 
be no alternative but to Organise training of a duration 
and frequency which may be feasible within the available 
resources, and to tailor its content so as to fit within 
such restricted duration by devices such as prioritisation, 
condensation, etc. 

The Education Commission had, in its report 
submitted in June, 1966, recommended that "tnere is need 
for the organisation of a large scale# systematic and 
for the organisation of a large scale, systematic and 
coordmateddprogramme of in-service education so that 
every teacher would be able to receive at least two or 
three months of in-service education in every five years 
of service". The National Commission on Teachers-I(NCT-I), 
in its report submitted in M-rch, 1986# had recommended 
that "attendance at an in-service training ^ course be made 
mandatory for every tv-aciu r at least once in five years , 
and that the average length of such a course may be two 
weeks. The NCT-I had also , in addition, recommended a 
variety of other methods for providing ip-service education 
to teachers. Relevant portions of Chapter VTII ( 'The Case 
for In-service Education") of the above report may be seen 
at Annex.6. 

The report of NCT-I pre-dated the NPE, 1986. 

In view of the ambitious goals of qualitative improvement 
and universalisation stated in the NPE# a single training 
course of two weeks# once inf ive ye rs# may^prove quite 
inadequate to achieve the objectives listed in para * * 

Ons the other hand# looking to the enormous number o 
teachers/ recommendation of the Education Commission 
in regard to duration may also be difficult to implement. 

On balance, a pattern like the following could perhaps 
be suggested as being desirable and feasible for every 
teacher to undergo:- 
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(i) Training in the contact mode of a minimum 
duration of two weeks ( Preferably, three to five weeks) 
over a five-year cycle-through a single.contact programme, 
or more than one, shorter programmes as may be found 
feasible and effective; 

(ii) Regular professional meetings during the 
academic session at the school complex/teacher centre level 
At these meetings*- 

(a) teacheps ecu Id receive in-service education 
messages through audio-visual aids and through inter¬ 
action with resource persons and peer group, and 

(b) messages conveyed through contact, 
audio-visual and other modes could be follow up, validated 
and reinforced through demonstrations, sharing of 
experiences, etc, 

(iii) Professional support through the print and 
audio-visual media. 

1,1.3 Programmes in the contact modeiLogistic 

Some of the issues ifc this regard would bes- 

(i) Tr £ ;Lning It the contact mode of what total 
juration would be feasible if it is to be 
provided to every teacher of the district/ 

State# with a frequency like once in five 
years? 

(ii) Should the above training be impacted in a 

single, relatively omnibus course or in several, 
shorter specialized courses? 


answers to the above questions would vary 
from district to district and State to State (depending 

of untrain ^ ke «lementaiy teacher population, number 

teachers, availanle financial 

distri^s a - nd 1 { [ iatl P ower ^souces etc)# for most 
districts, the f oilowing may possinly turn out to be 

the most appropriate answer, combining the factors of 

resource constraint and need for quality and compart 
henaiveneaat-r compare 


(i) Duration of training in 
be two to three weeks. 


the contact mode may 



(ii) For ease of logistics, the above training 
may be generally provided in a single, 
relatively omnibus programme once in five 
years, rather than in more than one, shorter 
programmes; and 

(iii) Since the DIET would be the best-equipped 
training institution in the district, the 
course, when conducted in the DIETs, may be 
of three weeks duration, and when conducted 
elsewhere in tne district, could be of a more 
condensed nature and of twoweeks' duration, 
if resources do not permit a three week course 
all over. 

In the rest of this document, we snail refer to t'' 
above, relatively omnibus quinquennial in-service pi ogramm 
as the ‘main 1 in service programme for elementary teachers. 

The suggested duration of three weeks for the 1 main 1 
progamme to be conducted in DIETs is not to be taken 
rigidly. For example, if a target group consists of under- 
qualified teachers, programme of a longer duration may 
have to be designed for them. On the other hand, if the 
elementary teacle r population in a district is very high 
and possibilities of organising programmes at other 
centres are limited, the 'main* programme evan in a DIET 
may have to be restricted to two weeks, in the interest 
of wider coverage. 

Assuming that two 'main' programmes can go on 
simultaneously in a DIET ac least during vacation 
months and one programme (with impropriate gap) during 
the rest of the year, a DIET may be able to conduct an 
estimated 12-14 'main' programmes in a year. If the 
average number of participants in such programmes is 40-45, 
a DIET would be ablve to cover about 500-600 isxa elemental/ 
teachers in a year or about 2500-3000 in a five year cycle. 
It follow® that if the elementary teacher population 
in a district is over 3,000 and every teacher is to be 
covered through a 'main 1 programme once in five years, 
such programmes would hove to be conducted, in addition 
to the DIET, at an appropriate nuniber of other centres 
also, in the district, (Examples of ‘other' centres 
where this programme could be conducted, under the DIETs 
overall guidance, would be other institutions of pre¬ 
service/in-service training, higher secondary schools 
lead schools of school complexes, etc.). If, on the 
other hand, the elementary teacher population in s 
district is below, say, 2500, tne resources of a full- 
fledgedDIET would tend to be under-utilized as far as 
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in“service training of elementary teachers is concerned. 
This is the reason «*hy 2,500 has been taken ar. a thresh- 
hold elementary cewsnar population, below ,/hich a truncau 
structure has boon suggested for the DIET in para d.b.j. 

Though, logistically, the ‘main 8 . programme may 
become the chief modality as far as training in the 
contact mode is concerned, the DIET would, at the 
name time, also hrva to organise, depending on local 
circumstances and needs, a nuirbap of shorter, theme™ 
specific programmes in areas such as tne followinqs- 

(i; Education of first generation learners, 

including supplementary rem.dial instruction 
for them and teaching Classes I and II in 
tribal langugges for teachers serving in 
trival areas* 

(ii) Education of children with motor handicaps 
and other mild handicaps. 

(iii) Education of the gifted. 

(iv) Micro-planning and monitoring progress 
towards, UPE/UEE, 

(v) Courses intho teaching of individual or 
groups of senool subjects i.o. Langu? ges. 
Mathematics, Science, Social Sciences, Vlork 
Experience, A r t Education and Health & 

Physical Education. 

(vi) Educational T e chnology (es ecially 

development of 1 jw-cost, improvised teaching 
aids, and ef£<x:t3ve use of A,V.aids), 

(vii) Minimum level of learning, 

(viii) Confirm 04 s aid comprehensive learner 
evaluation. 

(lx) Diagnostic testing and remedial teaching, 

(x) Multi-grade torching, 

(xi) Institutional planning, 

Cxii) Personality development, value u n d cultural 
education, 

(xiii) Implementation of revised curricula and use 
of xcds-d textbooks, ate. 

(xiv) Yoga and physical culture', 

(xv) Organisation of extra-curricular ac-tivities. 
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The choice of sue! programme s to bo conducted in 
a year/ and the duration, content, etc. of each of them 
would need to be decided locally,' keeping in view such 
guidelines as may be laid down at the national or State 
level. 


Headmasters, Heads of school complexes and officers^ 
of Education Department working up to the block level wo’ '-c 
be another target group for in-service training who, 
though numerically much smaller, would be extremely 
important in view of their key role in educational 
reorganisation. The DIET would also have to conduct 
approproate training programmes foi them. Efforts may bs 
m-ude to cover memoers of these target groups with the 
following frequency*- 


Headmasters s O n ce every three years 

Head of S G hool s Once every two years. 

Complexes 

Block level officers* Annually 
of Education DePt« 

1,1 4 I n -Service Programmes* Certain General Guidelines • 


The following 
view in organisation 


general guideline s would be |c opt ir^ 
of m-service programmes in the DXEJ 5- 


01 
areos, 
etc. 


(i) T he starting point should be the identification 
of in-service training needs of elementary senool teachers 
of the district-snort-term, medium-term and ^ng-t^r a, 
and for different groups a.g. pumary teachers, ipp 
primary teachers belonging to different disciplines, 
underqualified teachers, untrained teachers, teachers 
minority institutions, teachers serving in tribal 
teachers belonging to various seniority-brackets, 

(ii) Based on the a'oove, a plan should be prepared 
fora five-year period working out how- the ! Jher^wouid 
can be best met with the available resax ^ * immediatelv 
be distinct advantages in finalizing this plan immediate 1. 
after the national and State level ^^e Year Plan a e 
finalized, so that it takes full account of ge policies , 

priorities and programmes spelt out in t e respon- 

plan should clearly indicate .the extent to^hich respon 
sibility for in-service training > wil! be sh<® 
the Dim-, and the other institutions in t he dist-i 


(iii) 

(training, 


Based on the above, a ca 
orientation, workshops, 


lender of all programmes 
etc.) to be conducted in 
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in a DIET over one academic year# should be prepared 

by the IHC fl ranch at least three months be ore^^^^n^ 

conuaencesnent of the year. This calenda ' 

include programmes of the following kmcis.- 


(a) ’Main' programmes for primary teacher a. 

(b) 'Main' programmes for upper primary reocbers- 
if necessary# different programmes ror ce:cnerc 
of different disciplines e.g. Language# Science 
Social Studies etc. 

(c) 'Main' programmes for headmasters. 

(d) Shorter# theme-specific programmes for the 
a v *ove target groups. 

(e) Training programmes for heads of school 
complexes and block Education Officers. 

(f) Training programmes for resourcepersons who 
would conduct 'main' or other programmes an 
centres other than DIET. 

(g) Induction training programmes for AE/NFE personnel 

(h) Annual refresher craining programmes for 
AE/HFE personnel. 

(i) Orientation programmes for members of DBE#VECs# 
community loaders# youth and other educati #n * 1 
activists. 

(j) Workshops for development of locally relevant 
curricula r units# teaching-learning material# 
teaching aids# testing and evaluation tools# etc. 


(iv) Since the ‘main' programmes would form the focus 
of in-service training activity# certain guidelines f or 
them would be evolved at the national aid state levels. 

~>aseti on these# every DIET would design its own set of 
"main 1 programmes looking to local needs. Such programmes 
woild tend to have a common core, along with ocher components 
which would be tailored to meet the specific needs of the 
individuals district/target group. 


(v) i'he DIET will send its annual calendar of 
programmes as soon as it is ready# to the District 
Education Officer (DEO) and managements of non-Government 
schools. The DEO/Managements will cause teachers to be 
sponsored for individual programmes, ins uch a manner that 
the list of teachers sponsored f or a patticular programme 
will roach the DIET at least three months before its 



.commencement:. TeaCners who have less than -hree years 
to go for 'retirement, and trained teachers, who have 
joined service less than three years ago, may general jV 
not be sponsored, especially if the elementary teac iei 
population of a district exceeds 3000. 

(vi) Intake in a 'main' programme may be kept 
at 40-45, and 'over-sponsoring' may be done to a sudt&oL* 
extent to take care of last minute changes, drop-outs. 

(vxi) For every programme to be organised in a 
DIET, a faculty memb_r will be designated as the Course 
Director. He would usually be from the Branch which has 
nodal responsibility fer that particular category of 
piogrammes. 

(viii) As soon as the DIET receives nominations for 
a programme, it wili send to evprv deputed teacher toe 
followings- 

a) A basic outline of the oourse-its object!''! 
content and methodology, 

b) Relevant -printed material, 

c) A questionnaire to elicit information 
about the participant's professional 
background, strengths, training needs, 
and expectations, from the course, and 

d) Joining instructions. 

(lx) The DIET should insist on receipt of the filled 
out questionnaires at least a month be- ore the commcncemen 
of the programme. The information so reciisrdd should be^ 
quickly'analysed to ascertain participants' needs profile, 
and the non-core part of the programme as also the 
metnodology for the 'core' part should bo designed 
accordingly. 

(x) Objectives/expected outcomes of every programme 
should be clearly spelt out in terms of trainees' knowloogt 
and skill levels, and attitudes which it seeks to develop. 
The programme LShould be carefully designed so that ir 
actually leads to the expected outcomes. 

(xi) ip regard to training methodology, statements 
contained in sub-paras (iv) and (v) of para 3.2.2. would 
apply. Iq addition, training inputs which are inthe 
nature of simple information (as opposed to skills or ^ 
major concepts) may be transmitted largely tthrough printed 



material seat to trainees in advance, rather than 
in the face-to-face modality. 


(xii) Participants should be treated not merely 
as trainees but also as resource persons for the programs, 
and tn Jr experiences should be fully utilized - r 
the programme. 

(xiii.) for every programme, a two-pronged & valuation 
•ix arc is <ti should be conducted as follows?- 


a) Participant Evaluations 

The modality for this should as far as 
possible be self-evaluation.. At the nd of every .sizeable 
module; ■ participants-may be givep.a/short problem, 
exercise ar test, followed by supply of standard answers 
so that they could assess tneir lcvol of learning 
for themselves, A similar exercise could be conducted 
at the end of the programme well. The purpose of this whole 
evaluation process should be diagnostic and remedial. 

Low performance should not have adverse consequences 
for the trainee, but should lead to more intensive 
follow-up in such cases by the Diet. This whole a proneh- 
th~t the evaluation exercise is meant only to profession-. 11 
help the trainees, and would not adversely affect them m 
any way should be clearly explained to them so that they 
cooperate fully, and benefit from it. 


b) Programmes ^nd Faculty Evaluations 


Every participant should also be given 
well designed questionnaire to elicit his assessment and 
Suggestions about the- effectiveness of the programme 
and the faculty associated with it. Feedback sor^ceived 
should be quicily analysed end utilized to improve 
future programme. 


In addition to the above written 
exercise in evaluation, at least one session on "che 
last day of the programme should be devoted to a free and 
frank exett ngos of views, on the programmes effectiveness 
and level of participation. I n c: se of programmes of Unger 
than one week's duration, the course D irccto r should also 
held informal sessi >n with participant s at the end if evary 
week in order to gat regular feedback. 



1.1,5 In-Service Education of TeacherssOther Modalities 

Programmes of in-service education in the conhqbt 
mode have been discussed in the proceeding two paras. 
However, the contact mode is expensive end has limitation 
in terms of numerical coverage. As mentioned m para 
1.1.'- in district having over 3000 elementary teacher 
population, DIETS* efforts would have to be sup lem^ntcd 
through 'main* programmes organised at other centres a' ' f - 
Howe'ver, in districts where teacher population is vrrv 
high/and/gr possibility of conducting training programmes 
at other Centres is iimiced, alternative strategies on tne 
lines indicated below would have to be adopted*- 

1. The 'cut-off period* of three years mentioned 
in »ub-para (v) of para 1.1." may ba increased 
uptg five years. 

2. The blET may aim at covering-through ics own 
'main programme a-say, two teachers from every 
elementary senool, of whom one would Oe the 
Head Master. 

3. A School Complex and/or School-based^proji amm^ 
of in-service education may be organised 
especially for the benefit of teachers who 
cannot be covered in contact programmes. 

Te'chers trained at the DIET as at (2) above 
could serve as resource persons in such a 
programme, besides others e.g. faculty from 
the DIET and other teacher education institution 
Hj.gner Secondary Sgunols, Byock Eaucacion Oflict-r 
etc. The DIET and the DEO together would n^ed 
to work out details of such a programme looking 
to ] ocal circumstances, and the DIET would have 
to provide full academic and resource sup ort 
m its implementation. 

4. The DIET may also produce and distribute 
appropriate printed modules and seif-learning 
packages to enable elementary teachers uo learn 
on their own, as wol uS in S^hool/School* 
Complex-based manner described above. 
Operationalising (d) tnd (4) above- woub. ^ 
good deal of innovativeness and careful planning 

_ and execution. 

5. Ag a DIET gains experience and competence In 
'conducing in-service education of teachers 

- _ i n the distance made, it could work towards 

changing the °t the 'main and other 
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nroaMffsn© from 100% contact to a distance. ^um 
!S£rTo£? With this, the duration of the 
‘contact’ would get reduced, and greater 
numerical coverage would become possible. 

However, such a switch-cover would nave 
considerable academic and organisational 
implications, which would have to oe taken 

care of. 

E v on where all elementary teachers of a district 
can bo covered int he contact mode once in five years, 
modal- 5 ties indicated at (3) and (4) above would still 
useful by way of supplementing training mthe contact 

mod v;. 




1,2 Field Inter act ibn (including Extension) activities. 

1.2.1 One of the main shortcomings of existing 
Elementary Teachei Education Institutions (ETEIs) has 
been their generally low level of contact with the field 
l.G, with schools, teachers, NFE/AE Centres and their 
instructors. This perhaps was partly due to non.festering 
of an approprtate culture, and partly due to lack of 
necessary whure-with all in the ETEIs. The NPE and POA 
clearly dicate an end to tiis situation of isolation. 
Therefore, from the start, a fundamentally different 
culure will need to be fostered inthe DIET so that it 
maintai s the closest possible contact with the 
field. Activities taken up in pursuance t this may bo 
dosesribed as ’Field Interaction 5 activities and would 
be one of the chief aodalitees of providing resource and 
learning support to elementary schools and AE/NFE Centres. 
In specific terms, field intersection would have the 
following main aims: - 

(i) Identification of the practical problems being 
faced m the field so as t, devise ways of 
tackling them. 

(ii) Obtaining information about worthwhile ex¬ 
periences, innovations, success stories etc. and 

(iii) P r ovision of academic guidance, advice 

extension and resource support to the field 
(including sharing of resources), 

For purpose of convenience, field inter edition 
activities may be classified into:- 


i) extension work, and ii) other activities 
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These are briefly discussed below. 

1.2.2 Extensions By "extension" is meant dissemination 
among educational workers (teachers, instructors etc.) 
of all inforrration and messages which need to be disse¬ 
minated for effective implementation of policies, 
programmes and interventions m various areas of a DIET'S 
concern. Such information/messages could relate, inter-ali?, 
to the following matters;- 

i) New Policy decisions, programmes and initiatives 

ii) Results of new research studies, experiments 
and techniques developed, e.g, for improving 
enrolment, retention, attainment levels, etc. 

iii) Any other matters of professional interest 
to the tone he r/instructor. 

Dissemination of information as above in t he 
district would be primarily the responsibility of the DIET. 
One way in which information will be so disseminated 
would be the in-service education programmes which the 
DIET would orep. nise. However, as we nave seen, the fre¬ 
quency with which a teacher would attend such a programme 
may.be no more than once in five years. It would, therefore 
be imperative to organise extension work in several other 
ways so that necessary information and messages reach 
the grassroots educational workers in a regular and timely 
manner. Some of these modalities could be;- 

(i) Periodic meetings/seminars/conferenees of 

block level functionaries and heads of school 
complexes so that they could, in turn, 
disseminate information/messages in monthly 
meetings of heads of schools/school complexes/ 
teachers/supervisors/instructors. These meetings 
seminars, etc. would be distinct from training 
programmes for these functionaries referred 
to in para 1.1 and 1.1.1 and may be of one, two 
or three days' duration* Their frequency could 
be quarterly for block level functionaries 
and six monthly or annually for heads of school 
complexes. 

(ii) Publication of a newsletter and an institute 

journal to be sent to every school/NFE Centres/ 
AE Centre inthe district. The newsletter 
may be published quarterly. The institute 
journal may be published annually tl begin 
with. Late~, as it gets established, it could 
be brought out bi-annually. The newsletter 
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will contain useful information in capsule 
form while the journal may publish full- 
fledged articles# reports# ac.tion resench 
papers# etc. 

While the publication of news letter/j our nal 
would be the responsibility of the IFIC 
Brunch and its Senior Lecturer may ac±£ as 
editor for both of them# their editorial 
board may comprise a suitable number of other 
faculty members as also pre-service trainees 
of the I n stitute who may bo interested in 
this work. 

(ill) Projection of pamphlets, brochures# research 
abstracts# etc. and their distribution 
among school complexes/schools/AE and NFE 
Centres, 


(iv) Circulation of video and audio cassettes, 
slides and various other teaching aids among 
schools/school complexes/projects and 
centjBQS of AEAPE, 


(v) A systematic programme of visits by DIET 
faculty to school complex meetings/indivi- 
flual schoWs/AE and NFE centres, and of 

tobh'd-r^r Masters / tea chers/instructor 
h ° exposure to new ideas, 

information and materials, 

C Extracts from Diet Guidelines mhrd, Govt, cf 
I^dia# ^ov,# 1989# Chapter. 3 ), 


\ 


***** 




GUIDELINE F8 R~Tn C 


Prof. K.C. Panda 


Conceptualisation of District Institute of Education 
and Training (DIET) is an important change in the educational 
system. This will bring radical transformation in the present 
system of Elementary Teacher Education i.e., preservice and 
inservice teacher education for the formal Elementary 
schools, Continuing education, Action research, Resource 
development etc. Once th# DIETs are established, substandard 
institutions will be abolished, more specifically and 
particularly the DIETs will perform training, resource 
development, and action research functions, headed by a 
principal and with supporting academic and non-academic st^ff. 

QLE.TJ,_It& Structures . and Functions 

The two missionary role entrusted to DIET, wirh the 
background of NPK, 1986, POA, and National Literacy Mission 
are to (a) provide academic a nd resource support at the 
grassroot level for the success of various strategies for 
achieving excellence in UEE and Adult Education within the 
framework of a District. 

And secondly (b) keep the child-centred approach while 
formulating teacher training programmes and ensure minimal 
learning outcomes or competencies. 

Hence, in a continum of relevance and programme 
planning, DIET has to play a pivotal role in bringing 
excellence to UEE/AE/NFE in the District level while at 
the same time keeping a close link with State and Central 
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level organisations in the field of operation. DIET is a 
part of larger design to'achieve the national goals and 

priorities in education. 

The transactional philosophy that would govern the 
functions of the DIET are ; use of learner centred approach 
organisation of need based programme, use of innovative 
approaches to teacher preparation, teaching and learning and 
acting m a single viable resource centre in the District 
in the years to come emphasising the educational development 
of special target groups viz,, girls and women, SC/ST, 
minorities handicapped, educationally backward etc., with ^ 
its accountability linked to District Boards of Education 
(DBE), and wherever it is not existing or visualised, the 
SCERTs and SRCs will discharge this function of monitoring 
and ev-luating DIET. 

qnd, Functions of.Mk 

Each DIET will have seven ^ranches 'or Units. 

The DIET will discharge several functions through its 
own branches but the overall picture would rel-te to 
essentially. 

a) Elementary school teachers. 

b) Headmasters, Heads of School Complexes Administraters 

c) Instructors and Supervisors of NFE/AE. 

d) Members of DBE, Community members etc. 

0 ) Resource persons in charge of training. 

Since a large and dispropationate number of our primary 

school teachers ar- outside the circumference of exposure to 
new curricula content ind pedagogical foundations, DIET 
would strengthen the teacher competencies through Direct and 
Distance modes, 
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Head - P rincipe! 


Pre-service 
Teacner 
SducaT.nn 
Branch 


(PSTS) 



Work 

District 

Eoqperience 

Resource 

(WE) 

Unit 


(DRU) ' 


__ 2_’_ ± __ 


I, 


O rganised 1 Sr. Lecturer 

Structure „ „ 

g Lecturers 

(Special in 

Language, Social 

Science, Pathe- 


1 Sr. Lecturer 
1 Lecturer 
1 W. B. T. 


1 Sr, Lecturer/' 
Vice Principal 
2 NFL Lecturer 
1 Lecturer A.L. 


A. 


Ac ~ deni c 


matics & Founda¬ 
tions Art, PE). 

1 Lab. «sst. 


B. 

Admini¬ 

strati on 


The Administrative staff, consultants 
resource persons, jad physical facilities 
vail be as per guide lines. 




In service 
Programme, 

Fi eld 
Intera¬ 
ction and 
Innovation 
Co-ordma- 
tion ( mC) 

___ Z __ 

i. 

Organised 1 Sr. Lecturer 

S tructur e 1 Lecturer 


Curriculum, 
Material 
Development 
and Evalua¬ 
tion (Ci'iDE) 


Educational 

Technology 

(ST) 


Planning 

and 

«un gement 
(P&n) 



1 Sr.Lecturer ^ Sr.Lecturer 1 Sr, Loot. 
1 Lecturer ^ Lecturer 1 L.-ctur-v 


A. 

A cadomic 


1 Technician 1 Stati¬ 
st! cian 


B. 

Admi n i - 5 a me as B above 

strati on 
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1T ' j&iUfiJi JnaJlA JjWBSfeUSOJlS 

2. .^tLi^gEksjagS Jjgl 


1* Pre~ service Teacher 
Edu o' ti. :n BraacL (p|rp) 

1) Organisation of Pre- 
sarvice To*char 

Bduc'ti.-n for ELementary 

Teachers. 

2* Promotion of child 

Centred education and 

pr iparpticn *f Aids? 

Action Research. 

3 * ml tigr id a/Poer group 

teaching for MFB/ae, 

4. Providing Guidance 
service in schools/ 

HFP/AE Centres. 

5. Learning and Remedial 
Instruction for first 
generation learners. 

h* Education of Mid end 
Major disability 
children. 

7, Provide inputs to 

c tiler Branches of Iff 1ST. 
d * Maintenance of Lab,, 

Resource room, supporting 
curricular activities in 
^*rens sp.-clfi-d in school 
curriculum. 


1) Identification of 

W2 areas ana development 
of teaching-learning 
mote-rial. 

2, ilclp school/NFE/AE 
auth rities to 
introduce W/E, 

3. Conduct inservice 

programmes to help 

staff m WE. 

» 

L. Provide WE input in 
all programme of DIET. 

5. Maintenance of tne 
DIET, 

G, Organisation of community 
service cc ti vi ties. 

7. Maintain workshop and 
work related hobbic-s. 
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3. District Resource Unit 

tmst ™ — 

1) Coordinate Training 
Programme for NFE/mE. 

2) Nodal Branch for 
Induction training of 
NFE/AE staff and resource 
persons and other 
functionaries, 

3) Instructional inputs 

in all areas of content 
and pedagogy for the 
above programme. 


4) Evaluate and monitor 
programme of NFE/AE and 
suggest improvement. 

5) maintain a data base of 

p rsonnel and facilities. 


6) Adaptation of cocurricular 
and renewal when required. 

7) Field interaction with 
NFE/AE. 


4, In ser vice pro gr amme, Field 
interaction and Innovation 
Co- o rai n r- ti o n Cl FfC) 

1) Planning and Coordination 
of Ins^rvice Education. 

2) Identify teachers for 
Tr-inmg, prepare Annual 
Calendar of Training m 
and outside DIET. 

3) Nodal Branch f^r org.mi- 
sing inservico programme 
for all categories of 
staff in Elementary 
Education. Resource 
Programme using distance, 
distance-cum-teaching mod . 

4) Evaluate/monitor the 
quality and efficacy of 
work programme in and 
outside DIET. 

5) Maintain data base of 
all persons except of 
NFE/AE. Who undergo 
training in DIET. 

6) Serve as a reference/ 
resource centre. 

7) Nodal branch for all 
Acti on research*. 

8) Disemination of 
information and coordi¬ 
nation of activities. 
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l) Development of Curri¬ 
cular for Elementary 
education and Elementary 
teacher education. 


2) Develop tests for 
evaluation, diagnostic 
^nd romedial teaching 
guidelines for teachers 


3) assist D0J f;r the same 
exercise given in no,2 
for HFE/;JS» 


4) Assessment to be under¬ 
taken in sables for 
rdnifflal learning 
competencies. 


9) Publication of periodical/ 
journals for use element- 
ary school teachers and 
other staff* 

6. Eduq;ttjn^^^cOo£j; 

(.ET) 

1) Development of simple 
low cost teaching aids 
f:r various subjects 
relating tj elementary 
education and elementary 
t-acher education. The 
same attempts snail be 
mad~ for NFE/..E. 

2) Maintenance of the 
Audiovisual Equipments 
including a library of 
such materials and films 
with lending and 
borrowing facilities. 

3) Keep linsion with TV, 

AIR for broadcast on 
relevant topics in the 
areas j f Elementary 
educetion/Elementary 
Teacher Education, KFE/ 

An, 

4) Conduct appropriate 
tests of evaluation 
of such TV/AIR 
programme. 
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5) Organise workshop for 
material development 
as per curriculum. 

6) Suggest inputs to ether 
pro- and mservice 
programmes. 


7. 


Pla n ning , ft nd Management 

(P&M) 


5) Conduct workshops. 

6) Provide AV inputs to 
other progr 5 na^ j f 
DIET. 


1) Preparation of Data base 
for educational planning 
within the District and 
monitoring facilities in 
U EE/UP E/NLM. 

2) Conduct policy oriented 
research in the areas of 
enrolment, retention, 
attendance, interventi ns, 
community pcreepti 'n, 

and participation develop¬ 
ment of norms on i&ementary 
school children, NFE/AE. 

3) Provide .Assistance to 
educational authorities 
m school mapping, 
microplanning f-r UPE/UEE 
in area specific group, 
institutional planning, 
and evaluation. 
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4) Serve as nod-1 branch in 
community involvement 
programmes and irg-onise 
orientation programmes for 
members of DBj-3, Hhs, Heads 
of School Complex, Block 
lu-vel Officers* 

5) Assess efficr.Cy of various 
pr- 1 grammes ioplc-m on tod in 
toe framaworx of objectives 
of UPE/UEE/NLFf. 

6) To prepare c-nsolidated 
reports on the functions 
of DIET and supply inputs 
tv other programnes and 
branches of DIET* 

7) To conduct Action Research 
jn Field, interaction 

ac tivi ti ‘j s * 

The functions of the IFIC branch nlongwith ethers have 
been summarised °bova and th.» guide lines for IITC branch 
for operating and implementing the programme can be viewed 
interns of Action plan. 

The IFIC has, through in service teacher education 
programme must incalc te knowledge skills and attitude 
required under the need curriculum being implemented in 
Elementary schools. 

a) Training of the teachers by contact atl cast 
for 2 we ks over a five ye-’r period. 

b) Rogul-r profess! mnl meetings during the 
s^-ssim at the school complex. 
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c) Professional support through print end 
audiovisual imdia. 

V 

d) uverj, primary teacher lias to bo covered under 
the contact mode in or outside the DM. 

e) The m service programme may be sene doled f,r 
Headmaster and Head of Scho,l Complexes. 

f) The pro grammas are to be them, specific. 

g) Refreshers training programmes for /$/NRS 
personnel, 

h) Orientation programmes i‘-r number a of DBS and 
VECs, Community leaders, etc, 

The operational framework would also be snot to DEO 
o nd management of non Govt. Schools wno will sponsor teachers 
to the programme. The programme has to be planned with ? 
course director drawn from I FTC, with. b*sic .utlinoo of the 
course. Parti cep an t evaluation, and programme and faculty 
evaluation of training progr-nunes be organised using b ;th 
contact and distance mode. 

In the Field interaction sector, id,ntificatj n oi 
practical problems and ways to tackle such problems m the 
field, innovation, success experiences, providing academic 
guidance, advising and giving resource support, through 
extensi >n worKs dissemination of materials, encouraging 
school complexes, teachers, IJFE/AE personnel, identifying 
workers A high calibre -md committment, to discharge the 
functions. 
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Action research on enrolment, retention, learning, 
r^m^diaL teaching for SC/SI, disabled, disadvantaged, girls, 
«>n, minority ciasunity, first goner >ti nleirners, tryu- 
jut specific activities may be undertaken by the branch duly 

I 

approved by P/,C of the institute. 

-Tier, are stvaral otner activities of the DIET with 
respect i each branch, However, the success of tn. scheii 
'.aula depend ipon the coordinated effort of ,-11 the branch.-^ 
and units under Ef£f and b.cause it is a new thrust, proper 
dJibontnns *ntl c;ns»nsus md expertise be considered 
before floating any programme, 
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Module No . 2 

INDUCTION TRAINING PROGRAMME FOR IFIC FACULTY 
OP TUE DIETS IN THE EASTERN REGION-\N OVERVICM 


Dr.S.T.V.G.ACHARYULU 


The National Policy or. Education (NP2) and the 
accompanying Programme of Action (POA)(1986) for its 
implementation have given the necessary impetus to the goal 
of Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE). One of 
the important goals of elementary education is to ensure 
that all children atain certain minimum levels of learning 
at the primary and upper primary stages of education. All 
these centre around the teacher and his character and 
competence. This in turn depends upon the quality of teacher 
training and other resource support. for quite some time 
such academic and research support is provided at the National 
Level by NCERT and NIEPA and the State level by SCERTs. 
Similarly for adult education necessary support is provided 
by the Central Directorate of Adult Education and the State 
Resource Centres (SRCs) at the National and State levels 
respectively. 

Doth the systems of elementary education and adult 
education have expended so much that the NPE and POA have 
suggested the decentralisation of academic and resource 
support. Consequently district level supporting organisa¬ 
tions called 'District Institutes of Education and Training 
(DlETs)' came into existence. The POA (1986) has highlighted 
the following functions of DIETSj 

- Organisation of preservice and inservice teacher 
education for the formal elementary school system. 

- Organisation of induction level and continuing 
education programmes for instructors and 
Supervisors of Non-formal and Adult Education 
Centres. 

- Training and orientation of heads of institutions 
in institutional planning and management and 
micro level planning. 

- Academic and resource support to school complexes. 

- Encouraging action .research and experimental 
proj sets. 
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- Functioning as an evaluation centre for primary 
3*.<i Upper Primary schools as well as for adult 
education and Hon-formal education centres. 

- Provision of services of a resource and learning 
centre for teachers and instructors. 

The Dl£Ts have to achieve excellence in their own 
work while keeping elementary schools, non-forma 1 and 
adult education systems in the district to achieve 
excelloncellence. They hove to become models for otte r 
educational institutions to emulate. 

DIETS and it s Academic Branches 

Tne DIET has seven branches. Most activities and 
programmes of the DIET would be such that they call for the 
involvement of two or more branches. The branches are: 

- Presorvico Teacher Education ( D STE) 

- Work Experience (WE) 

- District Resource Unit (DRU) 

- Inservice Programmes, Field Interaction, 
and innovation Coordination (IFIC) 

“ Curriculum, Material Development and 
Evaluation (cmde) 

- Educatin' si Technology (ET) 

- Planning and Management (F&M). 

The focus of the present induction training programme 
xs on the faculty of IFIC, which has the responsibility to 
organise inservice programmes for teachers, headmasters and 
other target groups within the district and thus contribute 
to qualitative improvement of elementary education. 

The aims and objectives of the induction training 

programme for the faculty of IFIC branch of the Diets include 
the followings 

- To enable the ipic faculty to urflerstand the 
purpose and functions of DIETS in general and 
the IFIC Branch in particular. 

- to enable, the IFIC faculty to identify the needs 
of teachers working in the e le me„tary schools of 
the district and to chalk 0ut perspective pl ,„ s 
to meet them through inservtce'programmes. 
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- To help ific faculty to prepare annual calandar 
of Main Programmes (including theme specific 
programmes) for ; 

a) Primary and Upper Primary teachers 

b) Headmasters of Primary end upper Primary Cchools 

- To enable IFIC faculty to organise inservice 
education programmes for f-o teachers in the 
contact/distance/ciistance. _ m-contact modes. 

- To serve as a nodal point for preparing training 
programmes for; 

a) Heads of Schools Complexes and Block Education 
Officers 

b) Resource persons who conduct the Main 
programme at centres other than DIET. 

c) AE/NF2 Personnel. 

d) Teachers and 'leads of Schools whose content 
does not relate to any speefic Branch of DIET. 

- To enable the JFIC faculty to evaluate and monitor 
the quality and effectiveness of jnservice programmes 
organised for various targets groups, 

- To maintain a data base on all teachers, headmasters 
etc., who have attended the inservice programmes and 
to conduct follow up studios. 

- To enable the IFIC branch to function as a nodal 
point for coordination of inhouse action research 
and dissemination of results of research and 
innovation in elementary education. 

- To expose IFIC faculty to the modules developed by 
the R.C.E., Bhubaneswar which would help them in 
organising omnibus inservice programmes (referred 
to as 'Main Programme' in the DIET Guidelines) of 
2 to 3 weeks duration. The modules relate to the 
following areas; 

- Micro planning and monitoring progress towards UEE. 

- Inservice Modalities 

- Planning of inservice Programmes 

- Extension Programmes 

- Evaluation of Inservice Programmes 
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- institution?! Planning 

- id-iCat iona 1 Technology {development of low cost 
improvised teaching aids and effective use of 
A.V.a ids) . 

- School Complex 

- School Community Relations 

- Child Centred Approach/Actjvity based approach 
to teaching 

- Multiple Class Teaching 

— Education of children with motor and other 
handicaps. 

- Minimum Levels of Learning 

~ Clearing House Functions of IFTC for information 
on results of research, innovation etc., in the 
area of elementary education 

- Education of first generation Learners 
~ Education of the gifted 

-.Using Classroom as a laboratory 
~ Achievement testing ?t the elementary level 

- Action Research 

- Methodology of teaching: 

a) Environmental Studies (Social Science) 

b) Mathematics 

c) Language and Mother tongue 

d) Environmental Studies (Science) 

e) Work Experience 

f) Science 

g) Art Education 

- Minimum levels of learning ins 

a) Languages 

b) Environmental Studios (Science) 

c) Environmental Studies (Social Science) 

d) Mathematics 

e) Work Experience 

- Value aud Culture Education 
Diagnostic testing and Remedial teaching 

The ibovc are only suggestive and the needed materials 
could be developed in other theme specific areas. These 
modules are not final and could *~e improved. 
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As , er Fifth All India Educations 1 Survey we have abo^t 
87% trained teachers in our elementary schools. Our inservice 
teacher education programmes have not covered a great majority 
of these teachers. it is guite possible that many elementary 
school teachers must have retired without attendin'" any 
inservice teachers training programme. In view of the changes 
in curriculum, teaching-leax'ning approaches, evaluation etc., 
there is a gre-^t need for organising continuous inservico 
education programmes for elementary school teachers, inservico 
education in its broader sense is as old as teaching itself. 
Despite shortcomings inservice teacher education has contri¬ 
buted substantially to the upgrading of thousands of sub¬ 
standard teachers. These have been providing greater depth 
and breadth both m content and methodological aspects in 
areas where elementary school teaches are found to he 
deficient. Essentially, inservice education should do for 
teachers in service what preservice training is now doing 
to new teachers. 

We have to view preservice and inservice teacher 
training as a continum. Both preservice and inserv ce teacher 
education programmes attempt to develop the knowledto md 
skills believed to be necessary for effective teaching. They 
both attempt to make the learning experiences relevant to the 
learner. They both have t 1 '- ultimate goal of improving the 
performance of the teacher. Both have, as one of the highest 
priorities, the transfer of training into practice in 
classrooms. 

The purpose of inservice education is to keep teachers 
informed and to pro e advances in curriculum instruction, 
testing, and evaluation. Inservice education of teachers is 
the major key to the building of greater professionalism 
among elementary school teaghers. The quality of teachers in 
our elementary schools is a matter of the deepest social 
concern. We need teachers whose potentialities h=>ve been 
developed highly, whose knowledge is accurate, extensive and 
up-to-date, who like and are liked by children, who are 
willing to improve their own teaching, who know how to guide 
students learning and who know how to evaluate student progress 

in terms of objectives. 
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ill Inscrvlce elementary teacher education programmes 
should be based on reeds surging out of research findings, 
Unfortunately due to meagre research effort in this direction 
vc are guided mostly by expert opinion feasibility. The 
enormous number of elementary school teachers who require 
inservica training and financial constraints create difficulties 
in meeting even the recommendation of Education Commission 
(1964-66) that "every teacher would be able to receive atleast 
two or three months of inservice education in every five 
years’, °he National Commission on teachers likewise recommended 
tVt "attendance at an inservice training course be made 
mandatory for every teacher otleist once in five years", 

T*-“ frequency of inservice teacher training programme for 
the target groups depends upon the number of personnel who 
are tc be given such a training. The question of how many 
programmes each target group person has to attend once in 
i or 5 years depends upon the number of teachers and the number 
outside, it was estimated that DIET could conduct V to 14 
programmes with *n intake of 40-45 participants per programme 
and covering 500 to 600 elementary school teachers m a year. 

The state-wise distribution of primary and upper primary 
schools along with the number of teachers is given in tabl: 1. 
This oat: would helpful in planning the inservice programmes 
for elementary school teachers. 
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State-wise distribution of Primary and Upper 
Primary Schools and number of Primary end Upper 
Primary School Teachers in the Eastern Region 


fp 1 * State 
No. 

X Primary Schools 

X 

"X Upper Prim 
X Schools 

n ry X 

XTotal 

T ’ 

X rotel 

XNo.of X No .of XNo.of X No,of XSchooleXToachen • 

XSchoolsXTeachers X3choolsX TeachersX X 

1.Arunachal 
Pradesh 

952 

2597 

182 

1029 

1134 

3626 

2.Assam 

25873 

62833 

4991 

30758 

3CS64 

9359 L 

3.Bihar 

51377 

130950 

12211 

77404 

63588 

208254 

4.Manipur 

2757 

10754 

436 

4219 

3193 

14973 

5.Meghalaya 

. 3692 

6871 

665 

3075 

4357 

9946 

6.Mizoram 

1005 

3296 

463 

2656 

1468 

5952 

7.Nagaland 

1131 

5622 

291 

2929 

1422 

8551 

8.Orissa 

34178 

85321 

8271 

28149 

42449 

113470 

9.3 Udcim 

468 

4048 

121 

874 

589 

4922 

10.Tripura 

1927 

10040 

419 

3711 

2346 

13751 

ll.i/Jost Bengal48456 

167172 

3127 

44630 

51583 

211802 

12.A&N Islands 177 

1134 

40 

606 

217 

1740 

Eastern 

Region 

171993 

490538 

31217 

200040 

202210 

690578 

All India 

529392 

1865503 

' 138687 

921612 

668079 

2787115 


Source; Fifth A13 India Educational Survey; Selected 

Statistics as on September 30, 1986, Pages 24-25 & 80-81 
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While designing inservtce Teacher Education "rogrdnweo 
one should ask himself t v -e following questions; 

- Tn what extent the programmes address real prob etn 

- what is the purpose of the programme ? 

— VJhat are the specific objectives ? 

- What ic the target group ? 

- 'That is the content 

- Uhat/the duration ? 

- What is the resource team ? 

- Should it be theme specific or omnibus 
type of programme ? 

- (That instructional materials are to be prepared 
for the target group ? 

- How do we schedule the sessions ? 

- ...hat is the number of participants ? 

- hat is the training modality ? 

- How do we monitor the programme ? 

- hat are the expected outcomes of the programme ? 

- How do we evaluate its effect ? 

- What follow up is needed ? 

3uch questions will guide as in formulating useful and 
meaningful inservice teacher education programmes for elementary 
school teachers. In this induction training programme you will 
have ample opportunities to ponder over many issues and problems 
related to tnoervice programmes - their ‘planning, management, 
delivery system modalities, programme transaction methodologies, 
monitoring, evaluation, feedback, and follow up, 

vte hope you will find this Induction Level Training 
Programme to be meaningful and helpful. 1 Te look forward to 
your active participation and cooperation. We treat you not 
merely as participants but also as resource persons and your 
experience w^uld be v^huable in enriching this programme, 
nothing pleases us more than your involvement, and especially 
in the preparation of perspective Five Year plans and Annual 
Calendar of Inservice Programmes (Main and theme specific) 
for various target groups so that these could be organised 
by the DiETa in y° ur State. 


** V .V**** 
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Module No. 3 

PLANNING OF INSERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 

Dr. D.K. Bhattacharya 


1. Overview : 

Tlie programme of m-service education of the teachers 
has attained unprecedented prominance m recent years. 
Professional development of teachers and other function¬ 
aries of education system has been considered as equally 
vital as curricular reform, new policy directives, 
financial logistics and other factors for initiating 
qualitative change in the system of school education. 
Teacher and other functionaries of education system should 
have opportunities to be constantly informed about new 
developments, to judiciously select alternatives and to 
make periodic judgement in regard to the adequacy of 
teaching methodology and skills in the classroom and to 
assess learning outcomes. Every teacher should have access 
to technical assistance so that they could act appropria¬ 
tely for cumulative skill mastery, apply theory m 
practice, plan instructional programmes effectively, 
assess shortcomings of instruction and impi’ove it through 
experimentation. Inservice education programmes can help 
the teacher and otaer functionaries to acquire universally 
applicable competencies such as individualised instruction, 
motivation techniques teaching skills, alternative teaching 
methodologies, integration of content, methodology and 
skills and micro-level planning and management. 

2. Emerging Thrusts and Perspectives : 

2.1 Uniform pattern of ins>=rvice programmes may not be 
relevant for all the primary and upper primary 
teachers teaching in diffirent districts. The 
in-service programmes fdr the teachers are to be 
designed and organised on the basis of local needs. 

2.2 There is also a need Jor designing in-service 
education programmes f<yr functionaries like 
Headmasters, Heads of school Complexes. Block 
Education Officers, Resource Persons, AE/NFE 
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personnel and members of EBE, VECs, Community Leaders, 
Youth and other educational activists. Inservice 
Training packages are to de designed for different 
target groups keeping in view the local needs and 
requirements. 

2.3 oinee primary teachers, upper primary teachers and 
headmasters of elementary schools are the principal 
human inputs or principal agents of change in the 
process of modernisation of elementary education, 

'Main Programmes' are to be designed for them. 

2.4 Designing of inservice programme for various target 
groups should be less prescriptive and more flexible 
since the problems of elementary education imparted 
through both formal and non-formal channels are 
widespread and the problems of each school/each block/ 
each district are unique by nature. 

2.3 Diversity in planning and designing of in-service 
programmes are to be encouraged since all aspects 
of professional competence cannot be dealt with 
through a single strategy. 

2.6 Ther.- is a need of greater emphasis on practical 
application of theories. 

2.7 Improvement oi quality of teaching-learning is to 
be viewed as central focus. 

t 

2.8 The participants oi in-service programmes will play 
a major role in determining the objectives, the 
content, transactional methodology of inservice 
education programmes as well as in assessing 
pragmatic strength and weakness of the programme. 

2.y The consultants, the subject specialists, the® 

resource faculty and the designers of in-service 
education package should hav^. .© high degree of 
practical experiences. 

2.10 In-service education programmes imparting 

differentiated training experiences for teachers 
belonging to different levels, are more likely to 
accomplish tneir objectives than the programme 
woieh prescribes common activities for all 
oarticioanta. 
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2.11 In-service education programmes that emphasize trainee- 
active/participative approach, investigation, demon- 
stration-cum-discussion, practicals, project work, 
problem solving, sharing of experiences, transaction 
of message through audio-visual modes, discovery 
learning, field visits, self-study, case studies and 
dissimination of success stories and innovations are 
likely to accomplish their goals. 

2.12 The in-service education programme should focus on the 
problems the participant encounters in his or her area 
of operation i.e. in classroom by teacher, in planning 
and management by headmaster or Block Education Officer 
etc. 

2.13 Inservice Education for various target groups should 
emphasize/various alternatives in instruction/planning/ 
management/supervision/strategies rather than single 
method or single strategy. 

2.14 The training units should be sufficiently flexible 
to allow/various target groups to begin at their own 
level and to progress at their own speed. 

2.15 Inservice education programme should encourage 
educational innovations wherever possible. 

2.16 The central focus Of inservice education for primary 
and upper primary school teachers is the remediation 
of teachers' deficiencies in the areas of content, 
teaching methodology and skills and competancies. 

2.17 Inservice Education programme should become a 
permanent feature o i education system so that the 
growth of professional competency is sequential and 
continuous. 

3 . Objective : 

The objectives of mseyvice education programme 

are : 

3.1 To enhance professional competancy of the concerned 
target group baserd on local needs and requirements. 
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3.2 To improve the quality of teaching-learning through 
practical application of theories, integration of 
content-metnodology and sxlll, formulation of alter¬ 
native strategies in instruction/planning/management/ 
supervision/monitoring, application of innovations and 
conduct of experimantion. 

3.3 To dissimlnate informations in regard to new policy 
decision, programmes, policy initiatives, results of 
t xperimentation/research and matters related to 
professional interest of teachers and other educational 
functionaries. 

3.4 To provide lesource support and professional services 
to schools/other agencies. 

3.5 To promote action research and field interaction 
(including extension) on the basis of felt needs/ 
problems of teachers and other concerned function¬ 
aries. 

3.6 lb evaluate and monitor the effectiveness and 
performance of the programmes. 

P.b.tterr Qi Incentives/benefits : 

The pattern of incentives for various target group 

for participation in inservice programmes are : 

4.1 To obtain credentials/certificates on completion 
of courses. 

4.2 To get recognition for promotion/increments/positions/ 
change of cadre/crossing efficiency bar/and infeervice 
record book etc. 

4.3 lb enchance professional competency 

4.4 To derive Job satisfaction 

4.5 To improve the quality of teaching-learning and 
consequent improvement in quality cf school 
education. 

garget Gro up Joeclficati on ; 

Various target groups to be covered by inservice 

programme s are : 
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5.1 Trained primary/upper primary teachers 

5.2 Untmned primary/upper primary teachers 

5-3 Underqualified primary/upper primary teachers 

5.4 Teachers teaching various subject areas at primary 
level. 

5.5 Teachers teaching disadvantaged learners e.g. tribal, 
handicapped, slow learners etc. at primary level. 

5.6 Teachers belonging to various seniority bralkets 
working at primary level 

5.7 Headmaster of primary/upper primary schools 

5.8 Heads of school complexes 

5.9 Block Education Officers 

5.10 AE/NFE personnel 

5.11 Members of DBE, VECs, community leaders, Youth and 
other Educational activists. 

6. Delivery system Modalities ; 

Inservice programme delivery system modalities may 
take following form ; 

6.1 Workshop/orientation programmes designed at national 
level (NCERT level for example). 

6.2 Workshop/orientation programmes designed at state 
level (SCERT level for example). 

6.3 Workshop/orientation programmes designed at 
district level (DIET level for example). 

6.4 Induction level training programme designed 

centrally. 

* 

6.5 Induction level training programmes designed at 
DIET level. 

6.6 Short-term/medium-term Refresher Training 
programmes for yarious target groups. 

6.7 Teacher centred training course comprehensive, 
medium term, short term. 
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c.p School centred training courses comprehensive, medium 
term, rhoi t term. 

C'.o subject centred training courses comprehensive, 
medium term, short term. 

L , 10 Target group centred training course comprehensive, 
medium term, short term. 

6.11 faculty Development programmes. 

6.12 Courses for improvement of Resource facilities. 

6.13 Iheme specific programmes for specific target 
pro up. 

fc.lh Tforkshop for preparation of courses/materials. 

6.15 Advance level training programme. 

?. Planning Inservice Education Programmes : 

Planning/Designing of inservice programmes involves 

the following steps : 

7.1 Identification of Training Needs of various target 
groups. 

7.2 Classification of Training needs into priority 
training needs and routine training needs. 

7.3 Preparation of a perspective plan incorporating 
relevant delivery system modalities i.e. compre¬ 
hensive training courses of medium term, training 
course/workshops/induction level/training/ 
orientation programmes and provision of regular 
professional meeting/discussion during the academic 
session. 

The perspective plan should highlight the 
existing status of elementary teacher education 
system in the concerned state/district and should 
indicate how to improve the status in a phased, 
planned and time-bound manner. The formulation of 
perspective plan would include ; 

7.3.1 Action plans to liquidate the backlog of 
untrained teachers. 
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7.3.2 Formulation of modalities to met the in service 
training need of elementary teachers (including 
Headmaster), AE and NFE personnel etc. and the 
sharing -of responsibilities between DIET and 
other institutions. 

7.3.3 Translation of perspective plan into annual 
calender of programmes to be held at DIET and 
outside DIET. 

8 . Organisation of Inservice Education Programmes : 

8.1 Development of 'Main' Programmes : 

'Main' programme would be the focus of inservice 
activity. Each DIET is to develop its own set of 
main programmes for diffei'ent target groups i.e. 
main programmes for primary teachers, main programmes 
for upper primary teachers, main programmes for 
headmasters etc. based on the guide lines provided. 
These main programmes are to be formulated keeping 
in view the in-servicing training needs of the 
concerned target group of the district. These main 
programmes would nave a common core based on common 
thrur t and perspectives and other components would 
be designed to meet the specific need of the target 
group of individual district. 

8.2 Development of theme specific programmes 

8.3 Development of training programme for resource 
persons involved in main programmes designed for 
various target groups and theme specific programmes 
as outlined above. 

8.4 Development of designs of distance/distance-cum- 
contact modes of inservice training programmes. 

8.5 Development of organisational design of district 
level study centre. 

8.6 -development of tool's for evaluation of the programme. 

8.7 Development of strategy for monitoring and follow-up 
of the programme. 
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9 • Programme! fransactional Methodology : * 1 

Ihe< locus of course transaction methodology should be ; 

b .1 Locture-cum-discussion - minimum lecture. 
c ) .2 Dmphasis on participatory group discussion. 

9-3 Emphasis on trainee-active/participative approach. 

9.b Investigation 
9*3 Case studies 
9-h oclf-study 

:) .7 demonstration-cum-Discussion 
'j.B Practical s 
9 *9 Held visits 

9.10 Project •work 

9.11 Problem solving 

9.12 Aaring. of expeionce 3 

transaction of inscrvice messages through audio¬ 
visual modes like video and audio—cassette, 
ttlecast/broaacast, films, slides, transparencies. 

9 . 1 ^ Emphasis on discovery, learning and practice by 
trainee s. 

9. >j Identification of practical problems faced m the 
field. 

^9. jXtrgtIon-Time Jchedulio ^ ; 

Time schedule for inaorvice programme may be formulated 

on the basis of local situations. however, various options 
are ; 

10.1 Hiring vacation 

10.2 During holidays 

10.3 evening 

10.9 After the school hour training in the contact mode 
may take the following form ; 
iu,5 Comprehensive training course for preferably 
3 to 5 weeks. 

10* 6 /4edium Training Course/Workshop/Induction 
level training/Orientation Programme/Symposia for 

® i n i in urn % ^0 €5 K. s * 

10.7 Regular professional meeting/discussion during the 
academic session at school comp lex/DIET/Teacher 
centre where the teacher can receive inservice 
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message through discussion with resource faculty, 
audiovisual aids, sharing of experience, demonstra¬ 
tion etc. 

11. Resource Faculty : 

The resource faculty may include : 

11.1 DIET faculty members 

11.2 Training college faculty members 

11.3 SCERT faculty members 

11.4 Sr. Frincipals/Headmasters of H.S./Secondary Schools 

11.5 Reputed teachers/National awardee/State awardee 
teachers. 

11.6 Inspector of Schools/CEO' s/Deputy Inspector of 
Schools. 

12. Evaluation of Inservice Programme : 

12.1 The evaluation of inservice programme may be of 
two types : participant evaluation and faculty 
evaluation. 

12.2 Evaluation may be done at the end of each module 
by giving an exercise, short problems or test to 
the participants. At the end of the programme the 
evaluation could also be done. 

12.3 Evaluation could also be done'at subsequent tunepoint. 
The purpose of evaluation is diagnostic and remedial 
by nature. 

12.4 Evaluation of Inservice Programmes should focus on : 

12.4.1 Realisation of objectives 

12.4.2 Course design 

12.4.3 'Course Transactional Methodology 

12.4.4 Adequacy of organisational strategies 

12.4.5 Effectiveness of Programme Inputs 

12.4.6 Preception of Course Directors Resource 
Faculty and Teachers in regard to 
organisational strategies, effectiveness 
of programme inputs, and transactional 
methodologies. 

12.4.7 Degree of awareness generated with 
target group. 
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12.4,8 Visualisation of n^w roles by the target 
group. 

12.*+.9 Altitudinal change generated in the target 
group after training (if evaluated at 
subsequent time point). 

12,4.10 Competency acquired by the target group in 
transfering training input (if evaluated at 
subsequent timepoints) . 

Information check list-cum-rating scale could bt- 
potentiai tools for ovaiuatin, the effectiveness of various 
aspects of trie programme. Degrees of awareness generated 
and tne degree of visualisation of new roles by the target 
group may be evaluated by multiple choice tyre of items. 

uow certain problems are presented be tore you. You 
may feel free to suggest solutions. 

Problem - 1 

Is it possible to orovide time for inservice education 
uy the teachers within normal routine working hourse without 
putting undue load on teachers ? 

buglest solutions : 

} . 

2. 

P. 

4. 

Problem - 2 

in existing inservice programme for the teachers 
knowledge in the content area, teaching methods and teaching 
skills are treated separately, but in actual practice these ’ 
three elements work in integration. Is it possible to 
design training material integrating these three elements? 
opgRCst solutions : 

1. 


3 . 

4. 
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Problem - 3 

Existing mservice programmes ignore the problems of 
r-,al school situation. Inservice .Education Programme should 
fit the real school conditions. The inservice programmes 
should bo tailored to the situational context. 

Suggest solution : 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Problem - 4 

Even when the inservice training has been designed 
to suit the requirements of the school situation, teachers 
m the school will progress at different rates and master 
tnu training objectives m different ways. How then, 
training could accmodate the teacher individually ? 

Suggest solutions : 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

Problem - 5 

Individual teacher. Teacher Associations, School 
Administration - all would try to determine the objectives 
of instrvice education best suited to them and control 
the management of the programme. How to strike out a 
compromise ? 

Suggest solution : 

1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4. 

Problem - 6 

A number of target groups have been specified for 
training under IFIC Branch of DIET. List out the priority 
tafget groups : 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Problem - 7 

A number of Delivery system Modalities have been 
suggested, Please list five modalities in order of 
importance suited to infrastructural financial constraint 
of DIET to which you belong.' 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


!c roblem - 8 

List appropriate programme transactional 
riif-toodologies suited to your DIET/Local conditions m 
order of importance/preference. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


***** 



Module No. 3 


IN SERVICE MODALITIES 

Dr. S.K. Goel 


1 . BACKGROUND : 

The need for a continuing programme of inservice 
training to raise the qualifications of teachers and to 
update their knowledge and skills cannot be over-emphasized. 
Education connotes continuous growth, particularly so for 
teachers and other educational personnel. Inservice educa¬ 
tion refers to all activities on the part of employed 
persons that contribute to the professional growth and 
qualifications, e.g., travel, professional reading, 
participation in seminars, workshops, conferences, postal 
tuition, lectures, demonstration of new experiments/teaching 
aids/equipments, educational programmes on Radio/T.V. etc. 
to create in them a feeling of security and a sense of 
self-confidence in the discharge of day-to-day duties. 

In this age of science and technology, many new 
modern developments are taking place and the fresh informa¬ 
tion is being generated at an exponential rate and there is 
information explosion in every branch of knowledge. The old 
traditional and conventional ideas and teaching methods are 
inadequate and do not meet the present day requirements. 
With the increasing complexity of problems and latest 
advancements in every field, the expectations from the 
teachers are also increasing. If they fail to keep abreast 
with the latest developments and forntiers of knowledge, 
they will be giving yesterday’s education to tommorrow's 
citizens. Thus a teacher must continue to learn and grow 
professionally so that he can create a thirst for knowledge 
amongst his pupils. 
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In the early days, the teachers' spoken words were the 
only medium of communication through which children learnt. 

v • w * 

Ihe teacher used to teach his students orally and the 
students repeated his.words and committed their to memory. 
Later, the books and newspaper were made available with 
the advent of printing technology. Ihese helped in develop¬ 
ing awareness and providing informstion about things and 
nappenings. Nov/ a days other mass media like radio and 
television are also increasingly used in education in India. 

Ihe boundaries of human knowledge are expanding day 
by day and changing very rapidly. So the curriculum in 
various subjects is chaning and being periodically updated, 
however, it is very important to consider at the same time 
that the knowledge of the teachers cannot be updated auto¬ 
matically to transact the new curriculum. In this connection, 
it is felt that the mass media could be of great help in 
orienting a large number of teachers simultaneously in the 
new pedagogy a nd content of teaching. Ihis requires 
specialized knowledge and skill on the part of the teachers 
to utilise these media not only for their benefit but also 
for the oenefit of their students. 

2. OBJECTIVES 

After completing this module, you should be able to : 

a) classify various inservice modalities. 

b) classify various instructional media into 
meaningful categories. 

c) appreciate the advantages of using various 
inservice modalities. 

t!) acquire necessary skills in utilizing various 
inservice modalities for updating knowledge in 
tne area of your interest. 



e) utilize the newly acquired knowledge through 
inservice training for the benefit of your’ 
students. 

3 . activities '. 

During your teaching career, you must have felt the 
necessity of some training programmes in order to keep 
yourself abreast with the latest developments in the 
subgects(s; of your interest. You must have thought of 
various mservice modalities in view of short time available 
at your disposal so as to develop a sense of self-confidence 
in tne discharge of your day-to-day duties most efficiently 
and effectively to the utmost satisfaction of your students. 
Can you think of various mservice modalities ? 

Activity Sheet No.i 


Collect 
Collate 
Discuss 

Can you classify these modalities into categories ? During 
your teaching career, you must have used various instructional 
media and also must have felt the need of acquiring knowledge 
m modern electronic media and sophisticated automated 
devices available today for improving the teaching-learning 
process. What kind of instructional‘tnedia. Can you think of ? 

Activity 3neet No.2 


List various inservice modalities on 
a separate sheet. 


Collect 
Collate 
Discuss 

Can you classify these instructional media ? You may find 
that these media can be classified into different categories 
such as print and non-print media; zeor-cost, low-cost and 
high cost media; projected and non-projected media. 


List various instructional media on 
a separate sheet. 
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Activity Sheet No.I 

.-*—- .— --- “ ~~ J Collect 

! Cntenorlese various instructional media-, Collate 
i-■—* —---- Discuss 

iJon-macnine devices can be used by the teacher and he can 
acquire -expertise in preparing them so as to make bi¬ 
les so ns more effective. Some of them are given below 

Charts 
Cut-outs 
Flannel-cards 
Flash Cards. 

Came s 

Graph s 

Hap s 

i'iodels 

iictures 

specimen 

Toys 

machine operated devices which require the use of 
machines are *. 

Audio-cassettes 

Filmstrips 

Overhead transparencies 
31 i de s 

Video-casse ttes. 

Hass Hedia 

Films (l6 mm, 35 mm) 

Radi© 

Television 

4. IhdthViq HODALITIlS : 

A number of modalities like 'Face-to-Face', 

"Distance*' and "Relay" can be used for inservice education. 



Under these heads* various tech.niqu.es tor inservice 

education are given below : 

4.1 'workshops '• In the workshops, emphasis is laid on 
practical worx. The workshop broadens the professional 
outlook of the participants and provides sufficient 
scope for cooperative group work. The participant 
gets an opportunity to study the problem in depth 
which has‘arisen out of his experience as a teacher. 

^ach participant offers his suggestions which are 
very useful for group discussion. The useal schedule 
of the workshop consists of general sessions and 
small group meetings, free time for individual study, 
lectures and video film shows, field trips and 
presentation of workshop reports. 

4.2 Seminars and Conferences : A seminar is a small class 
or group for discussion, and tecnnique, knowledge and 
experience are gathered by collective amid cooperative 
efforts. Conferences of teachers, supervisors and 
administrator* can broaden the range of experience 
and cultivate professional team-spirit. 

4.3 Refresher Courses : They are very useful for profess¬ 
ional growth of teachers as they help in updating 
their knowledge and experience. Ihe course may include 
new educational plans, policies and scheme introduced 
by government and other agencies. Experienced faculty 
members and education officers from University deptts, 
training colleges and government deptts. may be invited 
to conduct the refresher courses. 

4.4 Summer and Winter Institutes : Through these institutes, 
teachers cah refresh and update their knowledge and 
learn new methods and techniques from experts as- well 

as from the teachers coming from different school 
systems. Teachers once again feel a taste of student 
life which adds to their enjoyment of life. They can 



utilise their vacations properly and return to tne 
schools better equipped to meet the challenges of 
new education. - 

There are many agencies like Training Colleges, 
University Departments of Education, Directorate of 
Education, UCERT, -etc. which can collaborate in 
making arrangements for these institutes. 

4.5' Lectures : This is one of the oldest methods for 

inserwice education add teacher-orientation tasks. 

The lecture is primarily meant for the transmission 
of knowledge and is purely aural-oral activity. It 
can be used with groups of any size. Though visualised 
lectures usually require smaller groups, use of 
projection equipment and mike can be used even for 
very large groups. Experts from various disciplines 
may be invited to deliver lectures and have direct 
interaction with the student-teachers. 

4.6 Project Groups : Project group work may be organized 
with a tangible end-product in mind. The groups can 
conduct surveys of community and action research, 
assess school, block or district educational programme 
design suitable courses of study by updating the 
curricula with modem developments and suggest 
elimination of obsolete information. Group discuss¬ 
ions, surveys and suggestions from educationists 

may lead to successful accomplishment of project 
work, 

4.7 Field Trips . Lecture and reading activities should 
be combined with field trips which will help the ' 
teachers to see ongoing operations related to their 
jobs. These may take the form of community tours, 
city tours, state tours, or even a foreign tour. The 
teachers may get first hand experience of many 
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developments taking place throughout the country and 
may supplement vital information in the classroom 
situation. 

4*8 Demonstrations ; The demonstration emphasises aspects 
of operational behaviour that observes need to see. 

The needs of the observers must be looked into before 
planning any demonstration. Only skillful demonstrators 
are selected for the purpose. Also the physical 
environment should be suitable so as to ensure clear 
vision, hearing and smooth demonstration. Observation 
guides may be prepared for the observers so that they 
not only Iook but also analyse, record and tabulate 
to draw generalizations and make applications. 

4.9 Directed Practice Activities : The need for skill 
development e.g. skills for the preparation of 
instructional materials, audio-visual aids, lessons, 
etc. may be indicated by classroom observations. An 
experienced teacher whose teaching helps in important 
skills development should be observed and followed by 
directed practice sessions with the help of resource 
persons. 

4.10 Correspondence Education : The correspondence 
education is an innovative channel with the clear-cut 
objective of "equalization of educational opportuni¬ 
ties", promoting, learning and earning together, 
breaking the walls of formal education. Correspondence 
education is a method of teaching in which the teacher 
bears the responsibility of imparting knowledge and 
skills to the students who do not receive instructions 
orally but who study in different places determined 

by their individual circumstances. It takes care of 
those teachers who are not free at school hours, 
physically handicapped, expectant mothers, housewives 
and also those who are very old. This technique can 



prove very effective for inservice training. Various 
universities have started various courses which can go 
a long way in helping the teachers to get inservice 
education and throve tneir qualifications and, status. 

In order to make correspondence education more 
effective, it Is essential that personnel contact 
programmes for the trainees he organized. The duration 
and frequency of such a contact programme will depend 
upon the theme of the course being studied and the 
capacity of the institution to organize them. Thus 
the difficult areas of the study are explored by way 
of classroom teaching, seminars, debates, panels and 
exposure to the renowned experts of the field. Such 
contact programmes are absolutely necessary in 
professional, technical and highly academic courses, 
but desirable in all the courses of correspondence 
teaching. 

4.11 torresnondence-cum-Contact Course : Because of the 
very large number of untrained teachers working in 
schools, it is not possible to provide training for 
them in the regular courses. The colleges'do not have 
the capacity to admit them and neither is it possible 
for the teachers to leave their jobs for a year and 
come for training. Therefore provision has to be made 
to train them through correspondence-cum-contact 
courses. The four Regional College of Education of the 
NCERT carried out this training for the inservice 
teachers, each for its own region. The course content 
is broadly the same as that of the regular B.Ed. course 
of the college. The student-teachers peceive a degree 
after completion of the course from the University to 
which the college is affiliated. 

The contact programme is conducted during summer 
vacations and the regular classes are held for about 



two months. Lessons are sent to the student-teachers 
by mail in the following nine months, The trainees are 
expected to send in assignments which are evaluated 
and mailed back to them. Practice teaching is also 
arranged under the guidance of a supervisor appointed 
by NCERT. dtu4ent-teachers who have completed their 
assignments and practice teaching are called for the 
second contact programme in the following summer 
vacation. About twenty-five percent of the content 
is covered by correspondence and seventy five percent 
in two summer contact programmes. This course has 
been discontinued now in the Regional Colleges. 

4.12 Experimental Projects : Most of the findings of 
educational research have been observed to have 
little or no influence on school practices. If a 
teacher conducts an experiment, he learns in the 
process, it will have immediate impact on his work 
and increase his involvement in the work. But the 
school budget hardly makes any provision for additional 
expendtire on experimentation. NCERT has scheme cf 
giving grants to enable teachers to carry out worth¬ 
while experimental projects. Under the scheme, ideas 
for research and experimentation are invited from 
teachers. Most of the projects are in the nature of 
action research. NCERT has conducted some programmes 

to provide guidance to teachers in designing experi¬ 
mental projects. Training has also been provided to 
resource persons in the states to enable them to 
guide and supervise the projects. 

4.13 Seminar Readings : Teachers and teacher educators are 
invited to write papers based on their experimentation, 
innovation and creative thinking. The papers are 
submitted to the respective state Institutes of 
Education. On scrutiny by SIE3, the best papers are 



forwarded to rtCERT for final screening. There are four 
separate competitions, one each for elementary teachers, 
secondary teachers, elementary teachers educators and 
secondary teacher educators. Cash prizes are awarded 
for the best teachers. Contributors of the award 
winning papers are invited to seminars to, discuss 
their papers. 

* 14 Mass tie die : 

4.14,1 'Film shows 1 is a form of visualized lecture 
by remote cohtrol but it certainly lacks live 
narration.'However, if the film show is 
followed by discussion, it can serve as a 
useful technicue for inservice training. - 

4-14.2 Educational broadcasting on radio has immense 
possibility in a developing country where 
constraints of finance, equipments, qualified 
teachers and other inputs operate adversely. 

If can reach all parts of the country including 
the inaccessible areas. With imaginative 
planning on creative directions, it can yield 
better results than teaching by a teacher. 

Xi can have excellence through dramatisation, 
dialogue, musical features and other creative 
programmes which in the day-to-day classroom 
teaching are net possible • Xt has therefore 
been accepted as a powerful mediums for 
education, entertainment and information. 

%at can educational radio do ? Almost 
anything a really imaginative, well- trained, 
resourceful and enthusiastic teacher can do. 

In actual practice, the purpose of such 
programmes is to supplement the work of 
te ioners and not replace classroom teaching 
by the teachers. Radio has been used in our 



country_._for educational purposes for about 
five decades now. A large number of Akashvani 
Stations regularly broadcast programmes for 
schools. A number of other Akashvani otations 
relay these programmes to make them available 
to a large number of schools in remote parts 
of the country. Ihe programmes for schools 
produced by the Akashvani Stations are net 
only for children but are also for the teachers. 
Some Akashvani Stations' broadcast programmes 
in support of the correspondence courses offered 
by the universities. Educational radio can 
strengthen the non-formal strategies, parti¬ 
cularly correspondence education in teacher- 
education. Some educational institutions like 
NCERT, hew Delhi, CIEFL, Hyderabad and C1IL, 
Mysore also produce educational programmes 
which are boradcast by various stations of 
Akashvani. Most Akashvani stations print the 
annual schedule of the boradcast of educational 
programmes and distribute it among schools 
registered with them for their information. 

Activity Sheet Ho.4 

Collect 
Collate 
Discuss 


! Find out the names of Akashvani Station(s) 
! in your district/state which broadcast 
1 educational programmes for teachers and 
! children. Find out which agency prints 
! and distributes a schedule of educational 
J broadcasts. Contact them and request them 
! to put your name on their mailing list. 

{ Find out the possibility of procuring a 
| radio set for your school if you don't 
{ have it. 

i-—- - - - — 
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4.14.3 Educational Television (J5TV) has been used in 
our country for the last three decades nearly. 
£TV was first used in the schools of Delhi in 
196 l and the schema was later taken up by 
other Ibordarshan Kendras. The first attempt 
to use TV on a mass scale was made by using 
an American Satellite, namely AT'S- 6 , in 1975-76 
during the .Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE) was conducted for a year in 
2330 villages scattered in 20 districts in six 
states, vis, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan. The 
satellite was also used for the orientation 
of primary school teachers in science for 12 
days during the autumn vacations of 1975 m 
which more than 24,000 teachers participated. 
Ihe training was repeated with a group of 
teachers during the summer of 1976. ETV is 
now used on a mass scale in the country for 
tne qualitative improvement of elementary 
education after acquiring our own satellite, 
viz, Indian National Satellite (INSAT) in 
April 1982. The UGC programmes are being 
telecast every afternoon on Television-for 
the benefit of university/college teachers 
and students. 

ETV is a more powerful medium than Radio 
as it combines sound with moving visuals. TV 
can be of particular help for the demonstra¬ 
tion of skills, clarification of difficult 
concepts, incullation of values and attitudes, 
and conveying informative ideas in a novel 
manner. Both Radio and TV help to a consider¬ 
able extent in inservice education. Ihere are 
very many advantages in using radio and TV in 
education. 



Activity Sheet No.5 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


At the same time both the media have certain limita¬ 
tions. One major problem is that there is only one-way 
communications; the listener/viewer cannot ask questions 
and get .clarification on the spot. The listener/viewer has 
to move with the speed of presentation and one cannot ask 
for repetition of concepts. Becacuse of the limitations of 
mass media, you have to play an important role as a 
facilitator and guide. It is the experience of most of 
the teachers that they too benefit by listening to or 
watching the programme designed for the children. Ihey 
may learn many new innovations and experiences from these 
programmes. 

5. AN OVERVIEW 

- The NCERT has three basic types of inservice education 
programmes. These are : (a) long-term courses, (b) short¬ 
term courses, and (c) indirect inservice education programme 
The main consideration m the development of materials to 
be used m the inservice education courses is that of 
reaching a large number of teachers over a vast area 
economically. The materials used in tne country are as 
follows : 

l) Guides - NCERT has developed a variety of teachers' 
guides for teaching practices. Some of them are 
the following : 

a) Guides for the preparation and use of simple 
teaching aids; 

b) Teachers' guides as supplements to textbooks; 


klaKg a list of advantages of using Radio 
and Television in education. 
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c) Guides for teachers and teacher educators oh 

selected topics; and . •• 

d) Guides to supplement the use of otner aids 
such as radio and television. 

2) Radio ana Television programmes have been used 
fur the inservice education of primary school 
teachers. Ihe television programmes have been 
much appreciated. 

3) The use of modules has been introduced. 

4) Involvement of teachers and teacher educators 
in preparing instructional material has been a 
part of several programmes. 

5) Very limited use of tape-recorders has been made. 
This has been mainly in micro-teaching and in 
guidance and counselling. 

6 ) Although most of the inservice programmes are 
in the fora of contact courses, some have built 
in correspondence aspects. Protectable and non- 
projectsble examplar materials like slides, films, 
transparencies audio cassettes, video cassettes, 
worksheets, etc. are also used. Pictures, slides, 
sculpters, and tapes of recorded music have been 
developed for courses in Indian Art and Culture. 

Inservice education in the country is primarily 
concerned with four major areas, viz,, (a) programme 
thrusts and policies of the educational system as 
a result of curricular reforms and innovation, 

<b) improvement of teachers competency skills 
on the various aspects of the teaching-learning 
process; (c) guidance and counselling, and (d) 
school administration and management. Strategies 
adopted to realise the goals and objectives in 
these areas of concern require the development 



and use of varied exemplar materials, and utilize 
the appropriate inservice modality depending upon 
the need. 

6. FEEDBACK 

1) iiat are various inservice modalities ? 

2) iiat are various instructional media ? 

3) What are the advantages of using mass media 
in education ? 

4) Which modality will be beneficial for you to 
receive inservice training 1 


******* 
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ASSIGNMENTS 
ON THE MODULE 
INSERVICE MODALITIES 


( Attempt the following multiple choice questions (20) . 
Tick mark ( I/) the most appropriate choice* Eighty 
percent mastery should be the target ). 


l) Modalities for Inservice Education can be? 

a) Pace to F^co 

b) Distance 

c) Relay 

d) all the above. 


2) Inservice education is necessary because 

a) the fresh information is being generated at 
an exponential fate. 


^ traditional and conventional ideas and 

teaching methods are inadequate. 

c) the expectations from the teachers are increasing 

d) all the above. 


3 ) 


Instructional Media can be classified 
different categories such as; 


into 


a) print and non-print media. 

b) Zero-c03t f low-cost and high-cost media 

c) projected and non-projected media. 

d) all the abovy. 


4) Machine- operated devices used by the teacher are 

3.) Audio-caosettec cad Video-cassettes 

b) Filmstrips 

c) Overhead transparencies and slides. 

d) All thw above. 
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Non-machine devices used by the teacher are 

a) Charts, art-onts and models 

b) Graphs, maps and pictures 

c) Flash cards, games and toys 

d) a ll the above. 

6) The following are the techniques of mass medi -1 
for inservice education. 

a) Films 

b) gadio and Television 

c) Nev;spapers 

d) -All the above. 

7) F a ce-to-face inservice modality could bes 

a) Seminars, Conferences and Workshops 

b) Correspondence courses 

c) gadio 

d) Television 

8) T he purpose of educational radi j is to 

a) supplement the work of teachers 

b) replace classroom teaching 

c) save huge expenditure 

d) none of the above 

9) The educational programmes for schools produced by 
Akashvani Stations ares 

a) exclusively for children 

b) exclusively for teachers 

c) for children and teachers 
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10) Educational radio 

a) can strengthen the nan-formal strategies 

b) weaken the correspondence education 

c) is a form of visualized lecture 

d) none of the above 

11) The. institutions which produce educational programmes 
and broadcast on various Akashvani Stations are 

a) n.C.E.R.T. 

b) CIEFL 

c) CIIL 

d) all the above. 

12) ETV was first introduced in our country 

a) throe decades age (1960s) 

b) t wj decades ago (1970s) 

c) one- decode ageo (1980s) 

13) The SITE was conducted in 1975-76 
20 districts in India in 

a) 1500 villages 

b) 2000 villages 

c) 2330 villages 
3) 2500 villages 

14) Tne SITE w s conducted for the States (1975-76) . 

a) Andhra Pradesh and Bihar 

b) Karnataka and Madhya Pradesh 

c) Orissa and Hejasthan 

d) All the ib ;.w e , 



15) ETV is now used on a mass scale in India for the 
qualitative improvement of elementary eiucation 
after acquiring our own satellite. Vis. INSAT 
in the year 

a) Ap r j_i / 19Q2 

b) March, 1985 

c) Sept., 1907 

d) November,1988 


16) ETV is a more powerful medium than radio because 

a) it combines sound with moving visuals 

b) it shows demonstration of skills? inculcates 
values and attitudes. 

c) it conveys informative ideas in a novel manner. 

d) all the above. 

17) B 0 th Radio and T.V. have some limitations like 

a) there is only one way communication. 

b) the listener/viewer cannot ask questions and 
get clarifications on the spot. 

c) The listaner/viewer has to move with the speed 

of presentation and one cannot ask for repetition 
of concepts. 

d) All the above 

18) It is the experience of most of the teacters that 

a) they too benefit by listening to radio or 
watching the programme on Television designed for 
the childr n. 

b) they may learn many new Innovations and 
experiences fromthose programmes. 

c) they can do further experimentation on similar 
line by giving several related examples in the 
classroom situation. 


d) all the above. 



19) Th. lnsarvica Question programmes designed 
by K.C.E.R.T, nro» 

a) bag-term courses 

b) short-term courses 

c) indirect inservice education programmes, 

d) all thu above. 

20) InS*,rvie creation is primarily concerned with 

a) programme thrusts and policies of the 
educational system as a result of curricular refer 

b) improvuiwnt of teachers' competency skills 

c) guidance and counselling 

d) school administration and management, 

e) the above, 


***** 
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Module N«*. 4 

jr 

MICRO PLANNING AKQ MONITORING PROGRES S TOWARDS ‘ 
EEIVERSALISITION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Dr. D.K. Bhattacharya 


1. Overview 

Universal!sation of Elementary Education has been 
considered as a priority area since long in our country. 
Inspite of considerable progress achieved towards providing 
free and compulsory education for all children upto the 
age of 14 years we are yet to achieve the goals of 
Universalization of elementary education due to various 
geo-physical, socio-cultural and techno-economic contraints. 
A large number of rural habitations specially located in 
disadvantaged regions/tribal areas/hilly tracts/deserts 
and isolated pockets could not be covered by primary 
education facilities. A lar£e number of rural primary 
schools do not have minimum physical facilities and many 
such schools are single teacher schools. Arcocding to 
Fifth All India Education Survey (1986) 51.36 percent 
habitations are having primary schools/sections within the 
habitation and 84.45 percent habitations are having 
primary schools/section within walking distance (l km.) 
Percentage of habitations having upper primary schools/ 
sections-within the habitation and within walking distance 
(3 km.) are 13.23 percent and 75.80 percent respectively. 
Again s 80.34 percent rural population are served by 
primary schools/section within the habitations and 94.60 
percent rural population are served by primary schools/ 
sections within walking distance (l km.) Ihe corresponding 
percentage of rural population served by upper primary 
schools/sections within the habitations and within walking 
distance (3 km.) are 36.98 percent and 85.39 percent 
respectively. Total Gross Enrolment Ratios in classes 
I - V and VI - VIII were 93.63 and 48.51 respectively;. 
Percentage of girls enrolment in classes I - V and in 
classes VI - VIII have increased from 38.27 percent to 
4i.i6 percent and from 32.70 percent to 35.45 percent 
respectively during the period from 1978 to 1986. 

Enrolment in class V as percentage of enrolment in class—I 
has increased from 36,46 percent in 1978 to 49.28 percent 



in 1986. Shis reveals that still approximately 50 percent 
■students those who had enrolled in class-I drops out by 
the time they reach class-V. A large number of primary 
schools do not have minimum physical facilities, and 
learning materials/furniture/equipments etc. Consequently 
they provide suo-standard and cheap elementary education* 

2. Dimension of USE 

In the background of such a scenario the goats of 
universallsation oi elementary education could be achlevr-i 
it rough following dimension ; 

2.1 Universal Access to Facilities 

2.2 Universal Enrolment 

2.3 Universal ^tention 

2.4 Universal Completion 

2.5 Uiiversal Attainment of Minimum 
Level of Learning. 

Universal!sattor> of elementary education in term of 
universal access to facilities, universal enrolment, 
universal retention, universal completion and universal 
attainment of minimum levels of learning could be achieved 
through effective planning and continuous monitoring of 
progress of UEE. In view of wide geo-physical, socio¬ 
cultural, techno-economic and structural divergences of 
needs and conditions of various micro-regions of our 
country, there is a wide disparity in the provision of 
access to facilities, enrolment, retention, completion 
and attainment of learning among various socio-cultural/ 
socio-ethnic groups, micro regions and areas. Consequently, 
elementary education could not become relevant to the 
needs of local community. She goals of UEE could be 
achieved through wlcro-level or grass-root level planning 
and monitoring of progress. Hie planning and monitoring 
needs are to be identified in respect of various 
dimenations of universal! sat ion of elementary education 
as highlighted earlier. 
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2.1 Universal Access to Facilities 

2 .1.1 In order to achieve universal access to 

facilities 'school mapping* exercises are 
to be undertaken to identify the deprived 
areas where primary schooling facility 
does not exist and to ensure that every 
habitation which potentially have 50 
children in the primary school should be 
provided with one upper primary school 
opened on primary school catchment basis. 

2.1.2 For SC/ST and other disadvantatea groups 
facilities of more residential schools 
and hostels should be created, detailed 
plans could be prepared for designing 
inexpensive residential schools where 
school building could be used for 
residential purpose at night with an 
additional provision of kitchen where 
local people/Panchayet/Voluntary agencies 
could be involved in cooking and super¬ 
vision. In order to plan school mapping 
exercises and designing of inexpensive 
residential system for SC/ST and other 
deprived sections the following tasks 
are to be undertaken. 

2.1-2.1 Survey of the location of the existing 
primary and upper primary schools/NSE 
centres locateu in the habitations 
classified as per population structure. 

2.1.2.2 Analysis of demographic, pedagogic, 

geographical, economic, socio—cultural 
and other'related constratins contri¬ 
buting to locational disadvantages. 

Formulation of norm-based perspective 
plans. 


2 . 1 . 2.3 
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2,2 Universal Enrolment 

Filth All India Educational Survey data 
(1986) has highlighted the emphasis on enrolment 
of girls, enrolment of SC/ST and other disadva- 
ntated sections. 

The reasons of non-enrolment of children 
belonging to various categories of disadvantaged 
population are not uniform. Therefore uniform 
planning modality can not be adopted for 
enhancement of enrolment for various categories 
of children. Separate planning modalities are 
to be designed for enchancement of enrolment of 
children belonging to various categories such as 
girls, SC, ST and other disadvantaged sections. 
This planning approach is known as Target Group 
Approach. The following tasks may be undertaken 
for formulation of Target Group Approach for 
enhancement of enrolment : 

2.2.1 House-to-house servey may be undertaken 
to identify the number of non-attending 
children, the reasons of non-attendance 
and specially the reason of reluctance on 
the part of the parents to send their 
children to schools. During such survey 
the teachers in cooperation with the 
village community may discuss with the 
parents the relevant benefits of schooling 
and of regular attendance, 

2.2.2 Display of materials prepared by the 
students on different occasion. 

2.2.3 Invitation to parents and guardian to 
participate in the school programmes so 
as to give them an idea about the 
activities of the school. 

2.2.4 The teacher/functionaries assigned the 
task of house-tc-house survey may identify 
frum the parents of nem~attencUng children 
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who -will go for part-time or full-time 
(uon-formal or formal) instruction. 

2.2.5 For new enrolment the teacher may extend 
door to door counselling/campaign. 

2.3 Universal Retention 

si 

In order to ensure universal retention of 

children the following strategies could be 

adopted : * 

2.3.1 Children should be encouraged to attend 
the school. 

2.3.2 The teachers task is not only to organise 
teaching-learning or to evaluate the 
achievement of the childx’en but also to 
create an atmosphere in the school which 
will help the children to stay at the 
school and enjoy satisfying learning 
experience s. 

2.3.3 Rapport with the parents is essential for 
retention. The teacher may try to know 
the real reasons of dropout and non- 
attendance. He may visit homes of dropped 
out children and meet their parents. The 
help of village panchayet/local influen- 
cial persons/voluntary agencies could be 
sought for persuing the parents to send 
their children to schools. 

2.3.4 The schools calender or timings could be 
fixed to morning, afternoon or evening 
as per the needs and requirements of 
working children. 

2.3.5 Quality improvement programmes in the 
form of remodelling teacher training and 
designing of teaching-learning materials 
could be undertaken. 

2.3.6 A policy of non-detention may be followed, 
combined with continuous evaluation. 
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Targets of retention may oe fixed 
realistically through a decentralised 
and participative mode of disaggregated 
r-lanning rather than fixing target on 

idhcc fashion. 


2.3.8 School calender may he adjusted to 

agricultural operation/local festivals 
and weekly markets. 


2.3.9 Child centered approaches should emphasise 
reduction in school hours but increase i.n 
learning hours through : 


2 .3.9. 1 

2 . 3 . 9.2 
2.3.9»3 
2 . 3 . 9.4 

2.3.9.3 

2 . 3 . 9.6 

2.3.9.7 


introduction of inquiry approach 
play-way 

activity-based methods 
creative writing 
peer 1 group learning 
«xpcrimentation 

creative use of singing, drawing, 
story telling, particularly of folk 
loreand folk arts. 


pnivers.-tl Completion 

Mere accessibility, enrolment and retcnti-'in 
ar-e not enough for realisation of the goals 01 
universal! sat ion of elernenta'■y education. It is 
also fccual,'- important to ensure that all learner 
compiet - the; course prescribed for nriman * 40 
upper rriav.ry levels of elementary educa^'i^n. 

In order tc *?usur© universal completion 
instructional plannii \ end r^ forms are to be 
initiated, HPh ; i9hc — POA had observed that 
1 ’Hit most important aspect of this reform will 
fcs to make education a joyful, innovative ano 
satisfying learning activity, rather than a 
system of te and cheerless authorstarian 
instruction. 
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2 *5 Universal Attainment of Minimum 
Levels of Learning 

It is to be ensured that minimum level of 
learning competancies are realised. With this 
end in view there is a need : 

2.5*1 to identify the minimum learning 

compete no ies which every child is supposed 
to acquire m various subject areas and 
with reference to each instructional unit. 

2.5.2 to frame specific objective of instruction 
on the basis of the identification of 
minimum level of learning competencies. 

2.5.3 to evaluate the performance with 
reference to specified objective, 

3. Planning Exercises required for UEE 

In order to achieve UEE at micro-level the .following 
planning exercises are required to bs adopted : 

3.1 Accessibility Planning 

Accessibility planning could be undertaken 
through : 

3.1.1 School tapping Exercises at block level 

on the basis of Fifth All India Educational 
Survey data and guidelines prepared by 
MHRD/NXEPA from time to time. 

3.1.2 Designing of inexpensive residential 
system with the help of local panchayet/ 
local-level planning officials. 

3.1.3 Norm-based perspective plan for 
locational advantages. 

3.2 Area-Level and Multi-Level 
Enrolment Planning : 

Area level and multi-level enrolment 
planning should emphasise Target Group Approach 
and may include the following steps : 
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3.2.1 Block-wise listing of villages and town- 
wise listing of wards/mohallas. 

3 . 2.2 Identification of the'catchment area of 
each primary/upper primary school located 
in each village or in each ward/mohalla 
in urban areas. 

3 . 2.3 Purvey of children belonging to the age 
group 6-t4 years residing in a well 
demarcated areas like village, ward/ 
mohalla etc., identification of reasons 
of non-attendance and dropout and 
classification of non-attending school-age 
children into formal/non-formal category 
for schooling depending on the availabi¬ 
lity of time and level of involvement of 
the children in working situation. 

3.2.4 Ensuring involvement of local community/ 
panchayet/educated youth/voluntary agencies 
in enrolment planning. 

3.2.5 Demarcation of an area to be"* covered by a 
primary schdol complex around an upper 
primary school on the basis of habitation- 
wise, sillage-wise, ward-wise, mohalla- 
wise list of primary schools and NF 
education centres. Block Education Officer 
could undertake this exercise at block- 
level in collaboration with other local 
functionaries. 

3.2.6 Area-level enrolment planning would 
involve formulation of micro-level 
statistical indicators like : 

3. 2 . 6.1 Gross Enrolment Ratio (C5sR) 

3.2. 6.2 Net Enrolment Ration (NBR) 

3.2. 6 .3 Age-dpecific Enrolment Ratio (ASER) 

3.2.6.4 Admission Rate. 

5.2. 6 .5 Apparent Admission Rate. 

3.2.6.6 Age-Specific Admission Rate etc. 
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3.2.7 Though enrolment planning will be initiated 
at Area-level eventually it will taKe the 
shape of multi-level enrolment planning as 
shown below : 

Institutional level 

f 

Village/wax’d/mohalla level 

t 

School'complex level 

I 

I 

Block level 

I 

t 

I 

District level 
3*3 Retention Planning 

Planning for retention of children in primary 

and upper primary schools would involve : 

3.3.1 Planning for quality improvement in the 
shape of reform in pre-service teacher¬ 
training, reform m inservice-training, 
modification in teaching-learning 
materials, and implementation of 'Operation 
Black Board' etc. 

3.3.2 Retention Planning would require 
formulation of micro-level statistical 
indicators like transition rates from 
primary to upper primary level, retention 
rate, dropout rate etc. 

3.3.3 Academic planning would involve reduction 
of school hours but increase in learning 
hours through adoption cf child entree 
approaches like inquiry approach, piay- 
way, activity-based methods, creative 
writing, peer group learning, experi¬ 
ment ion and creative use of singing, 
drawing, story telling particularly 
folk lores and folk arts. 
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3.4 Planning of Completion and Attainment 

of minimum Level of Learning 

Planning of completion and attainment of 

minimum level of learning -would involve : 

3.4.1 Formulation of micro-level planning 
indicators like promotion rate, 
repetition rates, teacher-pupil ratio, 
work-load of teachers etc. 

3.4.2 Institutional planning, 

3.4.3 Planning of «valuation. 

3.4.4 Achievement Tect results in various 
subject areas. 

3.4.5 Progress of the child in various 
affective ana psycho-motor areas. 

3.5 Monftorlrtr Strategies 

3.5.1 The progress achieved in the areas of 
accessibility, enrolment, retention 
completion and attainment of minimum 
level of learning is to be monitored 
continuously for feed back to implemention 
agencies. DIE! can olay a vital role in 
monitoring the progress towards realisation 
of goals of UEE. 

3.5*2 Both qualitative and quantitative aspects 
of the implementation of UEE as stated 
above should be monitored. 

3.5.3 monitoring agencies could be : 

3.5.3.1 officials of education department 
posted at Block level/District level 

3.5.3. 2 School Compltex 

3.5*3.3 Vil1age/Panohayet Education Committee 

3*5*3.4 Block level Education Committee 

3.5.3.5 J2JSX. 
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3.^.4 Dlul snoutd coordinaro the monitoring 

activities and should define th^ specific 
roles and functions of various agencies . 

3*5.5 Area level monitoring would be followed 
up by raulti-levsi monitoring. 

3.5.6 Systematic monitoring would require 
Information-base characterised by- 
collection, recording, compilation, 
verification, dissemination and 
interpretation of data. 

3*5.7 Quarterly and Annual proi/rtsc reports 
are to be prepared. 

3.5.8 Tcacoiques of monitoring would include : 

3.5. 8.1 Meeting with pare nts/commum ty members 
in order to pursue the. reluctant 
guardians/non-attending children in 
with a request to resume attendance. 

3.5. 8.2 Meetings involving various monitoring 
agencies for assessment. 

3.5. 8 .3 Dissemination of records/reports. 

3.5. 8 .4 Arriving at appropriate decisions. 

3.5.9 Levels of monitoring various types of 
monitoring are : 

3.5.9.1 Micro-level monitoring 

3.5.9.2 Are'’-level monitoring 

3.5.9*3 Multi-level monitoring. 

EXPRCISE BUR PARTICIPANT.S 

/ 

1. Prepare a questionnaire/for house-to-house survey 
of children belonging to 6-14 years age-group 
residing in a vill age/ward/mohalla etc. The 
responses of the questionnaire should highlight : 
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ft) the reason of non-attendance/dropout, 

b) classification of non-attending/dropout children 
into two groups t inose who will he envoi ved 
into formal schools and those who will he 
involved into non-formal education centres. 

c) Availability of time for schooling. 

*2. Prepare a Itcaon plan following child-centred 
approaches in your area of specialisation. 

3. identify the minimum learning competencies which 
every child is supposed to acquire with reference 

to any one instructional unit related to any subject 
area. Also frame specif1c objectives of instruction 
on th> basis of identification of minimum ievrl of 
lrarning. 

4. Suggest suitable tools for evaluation of learners 
in cognitive, affective and psycho-motor domain 
areas separately. 


L/s 




Module Mo. 5 


EVALUATION IN IN&RVIGa PROGRAMMEJ 

Dr. ?* Das 

The Programme of Action (puA) of the National 
Policy on Education (NPE), 1986 has given a great deal 
of responsibility of teacher education to District 
Institutes of Education and Training (DIET). Giving 
particular importance to the training of elementary school 
teachers it has categorically recommended that DIETs 
should organise both preservice and inservice training 
programmes for elementary teachers and the personnel 
working m the non-formal and adult education programmes 
to raise their professional standard and status. It has 
further suggested that, DIFTs should serve as evaluation 
centres for primary schools, adult education programmes 
and for their own programmes and activities. In tnis 
content, DIETs have tremendous and challenging tasks in 
formulatatmg and designing the need based continous and 
comprehensive evaluation programme both for elementary 
schools and for their own institutes. Therefore, the 
faculty members of DIETs should know how to evaluate 
objectively : 

a) students' growth in formal and non-formal 
schools, 

b) their own programmes. 

For evaluation of students' progress their is a 
separate module entitled "evaluation in Schools". Ibis 
particular module attempts to discuss two important 
aspects of evaluation i.e, 

1) Criteria of good evaluation programme, 

2) Procedure of evaluation programme. 



It is hoped that, the knowledge and understands ng 
of these two aspects of .evaluation will nrovide sound 
basis for developing action - oriented evaluation 
p 1 ogratnmes. Let as discus the two aspects in data 1 !. 

Criteria of Good Evaluation Programme ; 

The criteria of evaluation emerge naturally from 
the oasic •’sumpiions about evaluation. Ihey can be 
enumerated as follows i 

a) Evaluation should be objective cased. 

The purpose of evaluating any instructional 
programme is to provide the means for determining, whether 
toe programme is meeting it& g-.-als; i.e. Inc- measured 
outcomes for a given set of instructional inputs march 
tne intended or pre-detennined outcomes (called ^bjectiv^s). 
Ihurofcre ; objectives become the starting point and play 
tvev role in the process of evaluation. 

b) Evaluation should ou a comprehensive process. 

ihe major objectives to be appraise: should inclad.- 
i/t only knowledge, skills but also attitudes, interests, 
ideals, ways of thinking, work habits and personal-social 
adoptability, therefore evaluation become,, comprehensive 
when it includes the major values or objectives that the 
educational programme intends to achieve for each 
individual. Although it is difficult to asess all the 
objectives but attempts should be made t>.< evaluate all 
xi'portant objectives as far as possibV keeping in view 
the time, energy, and resources. 

c) Evaluation should be a continual process. 

Einee the ^mphas-is in evaluation is upon broad 
n-rsonality changes, it shoul. 1 be cone regularly ^nd 
continously. In recent years, evaluation is consi ierpd 
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3n ongoing process. Regular obs 
soould coos'll mte the appraisal 
instiMetor attempts to evaiuoh 
course ol action for uidaoce. 


ervatiop, rating and cecis 
procedures cv ’which rh- 

oud aeciue the [■■ture 
This is a concept zhft-rirn 


ihoil' the older approach which considered ass.-ssmert a,in 
end product, rather than as a means for guijj nr rr’rr-s- 
or growth and looked upon measurement ns an end-of-tern 


?,c tivitie s. 


d) Evaluation shoulu be a adynamic process. 

The approach of evaluation should not be static #r 
rigid in nature. It should be dynamic and flexible in 
respect of tools, methods and fr-zouency of data collection 
<? tc. 


e) -Evaluation should be a cooperative process. 

A single person however efficient rnay not be 
competent to evaluate all the aspects if a programme or 
pupil's growth. Therefore the process of evaluation 
demands th-- cooperation of all concerned to do trie wore 
jointly and collectively. 

These are the necessary conditions tor a good 
evaluation programme. Rut these conditions are not 
sufficient for tne evaluator unless he understands tne 
systmatic procedure of evaluation. A c#nnreaensive 
evaluatfpn programme reouires careful planning and 
effective administration. The procedure or steps for 
careful planning of an evaluation programme are discussed 
relow. 


Procedure of evaluation Programme ; 

i) Identification of major objectives to be 

achieved. In any programme objectives should 
ce spelled out clearly and these objectives 
become guidspocts in both material developments 
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anu e ^laation. seeping in view the importance 
of tc.e programme and its duration t^e Programrt- 
eirc^tor should formulate the important 
>t ;eotives cKarly which are attainable. 

y) 'IN second step is definition and classif 1 cafion 
cl major objectives in terms of oehaviour which 
should characterise: them. These definitions 
,/icula 1 outline more or less specifically th- 
Kno’wle ige. skills* understanding, attitudes, 

• *hd interests that are to be nenieved 1 . Per 
Sample in case of a content enrichment 
programme the objectives should stress on 
hncwledge and understanding dimension of tne 
-f brent woe re as in case of a developmental 
rregramms like development of unit tests or 
"itdel lesson plans skill is considered to be 
if/" inv ort"t*t objective. 

i) the tnird step is the selection/construction 
of *ppropri«tt- tools to assess the selected 
cl votives. Ihes- tools may include tests, 
questionnaire, o,> ir *- nn^irt r cneck list, r-tlng 
scale, observation o 1 interview etc. If the 
st ifidardised or pullisat'" tools are not ’avail - ule , 
tie evaluatoi* should djv^lop -vi table tcula 
foU. *ing the specific rules ana final! - them 
•vith consula tier cf experts. 

^ f.v fourth step is admimstr,t:c u of t l e tool's 
to co’iect d-sired information, keeping ; n v u w 
t •- ob v t- otives, the-data should be col looted,*'*. 

In moat of tne training programmes, tup 
valuation l* done by administering a^question¬ 
naire to the participants at the end. lie various 
aspects of the programme included in the 



questionnaire may b*. planning, organisation, 
course coverage, quality of materials, method 
of transaction, resource persons, duration of 
the course etc. But this technique does not 
provide sufficient and valid d->ta. Other 
techniques like observation, interview, testing 
in the field-or mailing questionnaire can he 
used as follow-up action programme for getting 
valid and reliable informations. 

5) The fifth step in the evaluation process is 
analysis and interpretation of data. Here the 
data are tabulated, analysed and interpreted 
meaningfully beeping m view the pre-determmud 
objectives. The resnJts so obtained after data 
analysis can be compred with the ore-specified 
objectives. 

6) The last step is the make use of evaluation 
results. These results will not only serve os 
feedback but also provide the basis for making 
the valid judgements which in turn are used to 
take appropriate decisions for improving tr ifc 
various aspects of evaluation programme. 
Further these results can als« b- used for 
better administration, instruction, guidance 
and research purposes. 


bvaluation is as old as education itself and 
serves as the quality control in any educational programme 
But its success largely depends upon sincerity, integrity, 
honesty and dedication of the aem.vrs d'n are associated 
with the programme. Tt is hoped that, this module win 
provide new directions to the teacne-r educators of DIM 
who will design and formulate need based evaluation 
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in tiv con 1 '' X oi their professional responsi¬ 
bility and , ccountobility as enphasied in WFE (t?<86). 


Activities 

1) lormuXate lour major objectives of any one 

of your proposed training programme and define 
each Qia>cr objective briefly in terms of 
participant's behaviour* 

2) Develop appropriate tools to assess to 3 
above four objectives, 

3) Suppose you have organised a training programme 
for primary school teacners on Minimum Levels 
of Learning on Science and Mathematics for one 
tfSirK* How do you evaluate this programme ? 
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CHIJbD R^Ci^'-tY__BdhED 


Or. 5, P. _ a nggr.. 


Object - * v 2 s 


■Tiio .nodule m Child Centred .Approach n dps the 
reader to i 

.‘Vurview who prevailing pncticcis m £d'~cvti a. 
una„rst-;nd tr e loaning of Child Control Aprr.'V' o 
hnow the basis ol Child Cen tr->d 4 'pro 
be acquainted witn tin- essentials ~t pr iotas, 1 u. 
Child Con trod Approach in 5W.uc.ti n; 
illustrate Child Contr-d Approach wi th ex-rnpi us?• 


Contents ; 1. Prevailing practices in Edu^ iti-n 

2. Child Centred .ppro.-ch 

3. Fundamentals 'f Cnud Centred .poor: nth 
A. Ope rati-ml c nditions - 

4.1. Child prays 

4.2 Too:hor as f cilitatcr ;f learning 

4.3 ppr>c-ation of individual differ .one 1 , 

4.4. la .chjr--pup.il r~tio 

4.5. Teachers' fro cu-mT 

4.6 Curriculum 

4.7 Teaching aids 
m.S. Cedicatod conchars 


5. Examples 


1. 


5.1 nan tain; nee of school carp^ix 

5.2 Org&nizati ;p of co- curricula’ no tavi 

5.3 Ci 'osreem teaching 
6. Ill us or tions 

6.1 Introduction et *Viultipi cation tables 

6.2 Language Teacning 

6.3 Pcieics teaching 
Prevailing practices in Education 


In the prevailing system of oducoti n# 
Happens, is determined by ah niithor^-ty m i os 
The authority may be vested in Gr/ern rent or ■ 


wh itaovO-ar 
•wn right, 
^legated to 


too department of education or to h-e body <-lse* but tlu. 
xeacher and the bought arc- th ■ Isust authorised individuals t 
design the sctnmc- of things in education. The to acne r ) rg&ni o 



s £3 : 

t,renin.* n._ is irdcmud fret. nbav,. -Q* - st 1 ui-'-x. o 'S cat ^ 
i.-ari h t i*- 1 ■> ram- t eo.ra tj She* tn-cau; b rpjr.-v 

thor'-* o f ' to-.chj ay. Ini : rviidtrs pr^o^nt &v r itj 3 i n 
„ .meatier author!ty-certr d. 

Aut eerily centred pprx ■ on h'o c-a • to ."era fost .m 
ic hi 1 tty f tr. sysi -a of ^dne^txon to bolivar 1 d„si -d 
m.uit*. Sriuiatt;'-- h- 3 failed t Ui/.v t.L-o kina jj‘ .;n--p.,o 
!.!) . c/ rr which it ^ s be n spool tie ily lasti tx . cl, 

Ti.. cyst of education of th_ :l y, cannot clr.iru t suypiy f 

k: scno-lx * id c 1.1 -gm - p learning, st laant.g r:, can b_ 
rasper sible si - iter's. korn L »mcrs, suic:re vrh’i't end i 1 ' 1 

fj ty V ’ 1 J 3 » 

Ciiti.fl CnriiT-d app 1 * "Ch 


■f cior 1 Policy ^n Education, HPj 3 Ct?>-6; b s o li 1 i- 
.1 1, ■ f-ilmcr xi the olfectivoness -f oduc ii a of oar 1 x >• 1 
In it ■; Pr gi’ ■' .ne f . v.tier* \\ 96 S,-, . 13 ), it a,-F> boon o. (J i-£ 1 s 
tiiat ; 

By tuw ig element: ry edue-tiers. dXLld«oent.r id, 
wo \j ml a bo xntr due ng t long- an. it... ’ rel.vu. 

in trie syii-.fi. i\i_- raor.t inpor ceux aspec! i t.n r. 
r. f ir.x will "o.. cc .rduc~ti*n a joyiux. 

invsnt^Vj ari cat* sxy ■ eg lu '.r”’iag ac ov.ty 
ratnor th-.i = cyst ^ of rr nc '.ho.ri.-ss 
rnthcrx t-ari z a iris era-' f . n. ’ 

Ed c ti -r is i-ih *r-=ntly a amid cent) ,d ir ome-e. lx x. 
o?g xis d for the du ar?Wo y 1 hod thy aid r ”na growth 
d**v od .prnent or nn<_ .jid all cidxdr.r. lx pr )ivts ’ ta. i ' _ n 
■jg • tiio rv ruioeai.nce *>; tt. g'-ovir. ana .i-vd./p an., too.is i 

end Id’on. 

Cir Id r,i o.trod pti"-.HCh in educati r dr -:\.'s ^ r ‘ 

cost r. £.c>, , ror cue n. a.'., -hi idles, an ti lu-m, in! 

' dpi r iti '■•s of children. It sytoi, to-chars xhop t 

uio.asulvjs as go up 1 coders and fr-cilit. +~rr cf xonriiirf' i 
child u n. The entir. spectra- of activities Ln r-nx.i n t xr . 
ap.J-M.b. S3 stro ..telcart tint J t prr, ?s t. ot conducive 
fjr tiie =11 r-.and d-t cl-pac-nt f .ecu ,nd ev^ry mix Id. 

In drill a centred approach, cciuc tx.n bocomcd p/rti-xl 
child ftCtivi ty- la thl ; child xs tun pivot ur v und 

■••tii ■. n xho j.rnc- s- of -••v.c • ti jn r v.iv, y. In chuJ can tr. d 
ic-pTj. cnixii i. n t L« it i f the dispaa 1 i o-.V.c iti on, 

rs x . r ~t Is i - fcb.'h”v*y s ‘.nxid; -..x. a/c >nri of educ-itian 

^ tv,, ii ninciid .* ti o s. s i*vlc.‘ ■* s. O'nh end ^very child. 
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3. Fundament-Is of Child Centred pppr - ;i ch 

Chile, centred pproach in oduc^ti ,-n is I. s._l upon 
fe.nd amen v, fl t nets _f the process of ecluc^ thou ; 

" education means -allround drawing aut ■. X fhu b.-s 
child and man, b .dy, mind end spirit i G a ndhiji; 

- each and c-v cry child is ? child who is c onr.t d_-r 
bo c =pable . f developing ris pore-nti diti os --’rid ov/cc 
his liQj. Cauions „n his jwn 'gc^s;; 

-• iSaon and .,-vc-ry child is a unique j.rc ycthyi'iie 


tile 


t _n 





who should c i respected for hit 


i" Cur-intra indxiudu ,-J. 


diff erencen; 

~ each end evury child coeds ^ gaidv. %’• gu i as hi m ; 
facilitate hi or tv’ develop his sf1 round person-lit, in <? 
healthy end d_rn red direction; 

- children as human brings ha'*e ‘■nhor nt de; .a- jro 
neud for achieving self •realization ho estauliah t ms A vet, 

’s perl'O'- fly perfect, cc-mpatent ana useful individual manbe-'o 
ui the society in which they or .• born* 


Child centred approach in education io a o approach m 
oducati .n which while ac cep rung th - given unique individual.: L 
eX the child as a worihwhi 1- u a of' J. person-lity, it astis'cs 
him xoplore nis assets and develop chon to enable m ,ua .1 ~ 
provo as m individually satisfying ..r.d sacisllj . ecful 

In child centred education, the cnild is v -loomed, 
.activated and enc'uraged t play o participant r~i. w- 4 o .u a 
teachers L, buildup hie progr-mie u Ioanna/. I: tux a 
strategy, nothing is ~11 v.u-d t: be imposed upon the child 
as p passive listener. In ponul^r parlance, educ xtim is 
considered to bo the twin process of teaching *<ud le-rmng. 
For teaching, teachers aru h.ld rccuunbriDf« nd nr learning, 
learners are made responsible* but, ic is i«. vhe seeene of 
things in child centred gppr.-ach -■ n eJuc c itl_.n, tenders ; nd 
pupils are c uosidemd equally answerable t.> the nut results 
teaching yid learning. 

4. Op ur a ti: n -.JL co ndi ti o n s 

Child centro-d approacn in education uperates under s-m. 
presumed operational conditi.ns like the following ones : 
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4.1 Child j.-I-'ys : 

In hild c-ntr^d approach, cm ldren re identi fi va 'v„ 
thu procv3s ■£ i-du-urion. .. pi -jgraranc? -)t ie-r'-ng x •. amvu- 
at with the perfect understan 1 i..g -f tile dovol vp merit 1 nc 5 : 
’£ children, Vv.ry n-tur I .-dues ti >r -al retl'iuy ,■ s a- ; t. 
T,-'Chi.rti design r rund^r o£ -..ctiviti.es m wm^H c-ic ? earner.■ 
"I earn Veil p Laying tm r chudiood vrry jn„ fully. Tn,„t va/. 

..:n trod per 1 on in pr^ctic •. dc^a die cognis-v.? j 1 
pl.'v an tc.r d •‘'•clciptu dt ..f rtildmi. 

A sp 'Ctrun t clayf-<1 <■ l-ti ial acti vi'ei „s n f ikui . 1 ^ 
hetwerk £ an dac?ti 'i?l prog, 1 : exi fjy uni I 1 j n, Ch 3 .lt. 1 r .r 
lo-.rn rhi 1. , lepTing t jl-.y hit. ga-n-s they love tr pi 7. . 
m.Xeu 1- rnirg -1 child-like -ctivity fir the children • - ch-j 
ocno jlf-, 


In cm la centred ppjro-.cn du piny tend ncy el c.nildr - 
■*' itw w _ 1 di.npi y 1 1 sulf, It .113k - t!ieii learnm a 

rr ~- :lLt ’ 1 le'ri’t.g. fh._y play to 3 ^r. ana l_-trn t.u play 

t-. ra.vrcj tieir le-ming &tx LI lurth.r. Hue?tun : 
ch.’ldr.n ’s ar-d- as u-oir ijw ,n. f le-ming tr- plgp it all 

tho t j r ■ „nthu;n mil ■'.ally. 

4.2 -hitcher \e> *’ f.tcili' ter jf J rr.i-V, 


In child x.!itv: educating die i miner is n-.t suppose. 
to assure th rol j .1 a 'T^tp’ ,f the children. He ■„ ts , : -s 
fri L nd, g-ndi. and , pm .1 isxpher in tii, r-imcoa- or thm« 
learning. For t._ .ducatnn of citizens ,f t.m:r~o w , the' 
senool provides a iltpf c’ i&pil r.. in vrtnch dicnr;-! P nd 
tenghte enter int ph. a. dn.n of nultky humn .r 

rn- to.oh-r -.s , gr,.'., li« r «*>*,!* in child cuitr .' 


p ractiCi 3 i 
inr 


C hSld-,. fv J t r,_ 

'!’ tneir 3 ■. r t m; . 


d 


sTufos 1 a I 


ip kd- 1 


Th ‘" ir ‘ 0,uld ^--nti’od ppro.oh bt-gin their wr ; 

ki tn a tl.-ni.it oudcrstnnding jf c th and jv -rv chf- ; 

n ’“-' C " UU ' lf ciXldrui, tioirp.-rants- sonic ..tc. 

status ,.d iducati ntl -fi-li fic-.tLona nro no.dod to ho 
MDT. h, t-tnl.o-s. Venec-re h-vo t toko note of studon'o- 
physics h.-tf a oEg-oOislly tl-.oir L -ir. a fre-o fr.» any oisabl, 

Vr V "' r "’‘' ** f i» th-lr homing, t,Ikto f . 

-f IWOK ®d unUrsttuoir.il; h -,s to bo token vary sorituslv. 
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■Students 5 intellectual development, their aptitudes and 
attitudes, habits and tenpr aments are needed to be kn^,« by 
the teachers teaching tn._m through child centred approach. In. a 
maintenance of cumulative records of children goes a long u«y 
to help teachers in this direction, Actually, teachers llli - wiry 
child centred approach do maintain up-to-dete cumulative r-Gj. a 
of their children. This record gJv.s to profile ehe nchi V vomen rs 
and f-ilures of students. It highlights their a rval op mental 
requirements. It n.?y bu o.J-J th-.t p rogro ssto ely m Tin tain ~d 
and a n sight fully interpreted cumn] \tive r -.coeds of children 
lay the feundati >ns of rt chi'll centred -ppnoach in education 

4.3 Appreciation of individual difi recces 

In child centred -ppre ton,, win is needed nest is p 
aLlout scknowlcdgeuiurt jf aeaividual dix terences tnat <.xist 
among children. They have to bu appreciated for their in tor- 
intra individual differences which they inherit from 
parents or acquire to om from environments. Children need be 
accepted with their strengths and wo.-hness-s as such. Tney 
should be guided to develop their ass.ts witnm "he 
constraints of thc-ir limitations. There is nothing to ou 
over-ambitious for tne growth and develop lent d eacn ^nd 
every child. The approach should bu to ensure an allround, 
development of each and every child within the maximum limits 
of his individual diiferoncus. 

4. 4 Pupil-teacher ratio 

Teachers having knewr. the children on all accounts of 
their individual differences are well set to follow cniln 
centred approach in tneir teach:: n-. If tnis approach is to 
bo effectively pursued, there is a n<_ .d to ke_.p pupil- touche r 
ratio at a reasoned] u level, .. hign pupil-te cher r „ti: <1 „ s 
not permit the teacher to follow cliild centred pproach 
effectively. 

4.5 Teachers' froi.-iom 

In child centred approach, teacners need bu gi /en a good 
amount of freedom to practise their own wallop or cc-ivei styles 
of conducting themselves. However, for their guidance, 
teachers need be duly oriented and provided with well 
conceived guidelines. This should be left to til • bust of 
judgement of teachers thems rives ns'to now they should unlist 



an active 'ad willing: perid cip^tion ~X t+ntonxs in the 
procos.-, if tnv.ii' education. Tto hetomoau-.r of tne sen- ;I 
i, ala., vip^ct S t .-vjXv : xo'ctor-pjpil centred "t u. nisto 
to retools t. toi to th. ctg,nial .tr.naptor.- for t.uid- 
ca.trto n.ipi’O icf in . luc-tion. 

4,t Curricular. 


Trio courses jf stu n os or tn_ curr. cuiato to fcw / >J lcwo a 
in tto child con rot •’ppr-tch ho flexible-, it, V ' IrJL 1 C# X 1 £ 

shoala to itivcn f> clime,- f r their ss: cinti.r. in cn.j u -Voj ■; 
a, »vt f projnp.'io of ovicatim. They should eis.; tol'-oO 
> bit to Xrc„v i to ixu tto > dco cf curricula., to bo 
lei' mvoc; ;* th p-."ticui ar o • c to stud aits x follow cnix l 

cantr^ ptra-eh m the real iu.c- the. wr- 1. 

4.7 Ij-cninK nds 

Chill n-ohT.r. 1 appro .eh mi education is oh totivi ty-o -s. . 
i[jpr-ccft. Hiis approach no ds a to id -or, ,unt of Xe-i'b'ir j, n '& 
ntonp; wr til th.: space in wliich aouwnsir'-ti n v;o^. can d.. j. n. 
-•nr. due: cion d activities c -n be xjvn. that way iniiv.* 
structUi i of the echo to io tonuirol to ho Itopt up t; in, her ,. 

, Dc die-tel to-chors 


Child centred ppr.'-ch is ia : nst^htful ap roach on xh . 

p»rt jf t *chers. lb' 1 ! way c,toners wto ;rc --.pectod to f il,w 

th. ■’pprucch stould to basically or. tossi hairy trdto'i sto 
purs ,h'-l j y wudnod t, the lor-'hl.. g pr;-to; si on. leactors 
c.crisniujo ne levo f »* cnil, on or ftr cn._ teaching prcl,s.?i >• 
cth hardly b. _ :-p ct..J t, pur mu eh. Id centred epp orach in 
tu«» " aftylvo to functioning .as tc-chore, ic ichors of ctu it,o.o» 
todicatl ti ntid h ^ tossi to in toner ing prof .t -j. on can .nly b 
s.. n ctoing ■ rwnrd c pr.etis, child con trod approach in 
. iuc->ti n. 

Child c.intrto -pprooch is "> p dastaking approach in 

Pwi 7 uty. iv.F ,nort need to w 11 .motiv. tod t > pursu., thi - 

PyrU'ich. m schooler -n-n ,f count .n„ntod. health r ;nd k ,£ s-- 
c'j.p .t,ncy can only pu^suy. this child centred reproach. 

5. CXtoiple 

Co.,‘r >ti n if child ‘jcntr.t cp eh in sotools -lay bo 
ntu>. v.tvh nti’so nv aplos ad t iiVv,u oe . 1 *>vj» 
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3*1 Ha..Lril33i-nciH.cG of sclxO'jX c„ nipl ^yc 

Maintain cnee of school c mplex and keeping its surround¬ 
ings neat and clean is very important for an effe.ttv 4; praces* 
of education. Towards the a chiovomen fr eu this end m scno.la, 
stuclen bs’ active ana willing participate. n-coopi>r''ticr. sn.ulr 
be oflootivel y enlisted. Students' involve aont in tnis usr i t 
of school o rgamzr tion., helps then t-. identify t^e.aslives wi c-> 
the Institoii n\ of tn-ir learning. This serves a gee i p- ,p. ,a,, 
for the education ef children tn rough an activity be sod 
approacn in educ,?ti in. 

A teacher through guia-nee can motivate the students t 
k-ep thoir classrooms neap -*nd cl_an. In this c r-paign ef 
cleanliness, students in. their respective turn..: may cl-an nut 
wash their classrooms d ily in the morning. Si.uilc.r3y dicjr 
of classrooms with students’ prepared cnartr. and diagra .5 it. 
us to enlist students’ participa-tion j.n their soli- educate a 
through activity based approach. Development of small flow*.* 
comers on the av-Liable land near each classroom can also 
servo as a way of practising tuis approach. Communi r.y vnrk 
programmes, social service campaigns in the vicinity -<f 
school c^mplwX help the students in choir allround dev el-p- 
r.ient for which they come to the schools. 

In schools, the enli gh c*.nod teachers can find many ways 
to practise activity based approach. Students' involveri_nt 
in educati mal activities (each activity in school is consider¬ 
ed to bo on educational activity) can tench the.i what c-'-i 1 1 
be taught ‘to them by pre-aching or showering sermons u. tncu 
in abundance. 

5.2 Organizati-n of <4,-curricular activities 

Co-curricular activities arc the playful programmes 
of activity-based approach in education. These activities 
are presumed 1w be liked by the children. In child 
centred approach, those co-curri cul ar activities need t- 
be systematically planned and designed fov th. definite 
purpose of, educati cg th- children. 

In the organization of co-curricular activi ties, teacher 3 
should leave much for the students tc manage themselves. Lon 
the students manifest their creative ability in creative 
activities in the school, Thay should not be dictated or 
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shadowed too uch• However, cners snould t,ihe keq.n i-nli-r n - 
in students' ncr^vities to help them give 1 :'-ax account .; + 
tnemselves. Teacu&rs' ’'/is, 00 an. a cl nuat always prevail up or 
students i*j grow wiser day-bv~dcy in thu organization Q-f 
co-ourricuj an activities iu their schools. 


dtuaentu should Ivmvw be inspired -nc 1 encouraged to 
undertake eduorti mat activities with ? s*acapt> of purpos: 
devotion arid -ctuiiTr.^nt. bl ti.i'-xely, wish Such vi-.-t. 

. no.jid 0 'C>'.r.i5 tiv essential «.lessen cs of their pu’sor -I'-ty. 


.Through -* uc. act.vi^i^s in schools, the purpose she .Id on 
to inculcate in students te it spirit, ieJ low fc-clings nd 
desire for ra-jhing joint uffor,a for ^,-eful purposes. 1 j.s 
p -vl-s f'e -way fr henitn/ social arid em-ticna! level o,., m avi 
of children, 

5.3 Classroom tesening 


daosrcoa teaching or text-book education should .1 r 
bo merely a spoon feeding activity in schools. Students 
should be helped to develop positive utcitu.dc towards stadia, . 
they si iuld bo motivate: to lt-tm rid build up c.'-s.j.tivu study 
hot 1 ts. 


feichir.fi o f a Idsso i should not mu rely ba a one Vc_y 
delivery process from me tu~cher on me end 0 the stud an tx 
on thj other end. Students should not be simply made pu« nvu 
iisuerers in the classes. On me basis o± t air p real our. 
Knowledge, lesson should be developed through active parti, 
cip ation. of students themselves. The fceacner should onset 
students to put qu-.,-tions and to express their views while 
discus' . ut the lesson with tb’>m. 

L .aving aside bo ok-reading method in teaching, teach „r 
should pr-u'iise experimental method and demonstration methods 
too. Self-study hahits she ill be encouraged through suparvx '-.1 
sail-study periods. "They should ba encouraged to t.jce .in 
. ctiva part in educational exhibi. ti -n* find educational fi>_ld- 
trips, Saidants should lu mode interested in trying wall- 
charts, writing educational write-ups and preparing thw.m— 
selves for dec t?s uid di scansions on the matters of taeir 
educational invragt. 


so 

b-* 

pr 


Teaching is a lively process. It should b3 maintained 
by the t&achers. Child centred approach involving activity- 
str teg ' 1 ea -daKed tne process of education e joyful 
’grau .0 for tuacners and t iugnt„ both. 
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6. Illustrations 

• ... ' L ^ based approach in educati on. .nay be illustr^rel 

v/i t h the help of following "three il lustrati «ns : 

6.1 Introduc'd :n of Hu 1 tipi cat. on Tales 

Yes, it is supposed that at the stage of their leernm,*. 
multipication tables, eiuder-rs know ad„it.i:n and oubcraotJ 
we may write on the blackboard in sequence; 


2 

2 

2 

n 

4- 

2 

2 

+2 

Td. 

+2 

+2 

' i -2 

+2 

- 

+2 

,•2 

, 2 

+2 

+2 


- 

4-2 

4-2 

!? 

+2 



- 

+2 

4-2 

•. 2 




- 

f 2 






— 

+2 


Students- vail be invited to come to the bl...cxboard arid 
-ad these figures. A stage m ,y coroo when the teacher should 
ask the students as to how laborious it is if we hive to add 

2 for 20 times or mere tnan that. At this at rge, thu- concept 

of multipication tables may be introduced. It may bo said th- 
2 has been counted iwiothrice, four times and ao on* In 
arithmetic tuis type of exercise is sex d to be multiplied by 
2, 3, 4 and so on. We con simply write the above whitings as 

2 x2 2x3 2x4 2x5 2x6 2x7 .. • • 

X - is the sign of multipication xu contrast to + being 
the sign of addition. 

2 x2 = 4, 2x3 = 6, 2x4=8. 2x5- 10 and so „ n. 
This is known ar multipication table of 2. In this Table, 
2x1 = 2, means 2 baa bean added only once. 2x2 = 4 means 

2 has been added twice and so on. Similarly, wu h ive » 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

+3 

-:-3 

>3 

+3 

:-3 

+3 

+3 

-3 

- 


-+3 

- -i-3 

(-3 

4-3 

+3 

+3 


- 

+3 

^3 

+3 

+3 

+3 

+3 



- 

+3 

+3 

-;-5 

+ 3 

+3 




- 

+3 

+3 

+3 

+3 




% 

- 

+3 

+3 

+3 






- 

+3 

+3 







- 

+3 
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This is to soy th-t 
tiitis;} and sz on. Xhi' a 
bo wrx ttea ->s : 


; h--c be jc\ raded twice, thrice, t'c-a< 

-> i. ltjpicatiou table of 3 which m. y 


2 x 2 * 6, 3 X 5 - 9, *5 x 4 - 12, 3 * 5 =■ *15 


After giving them this practice, let us 
a. y develop to._ multiples tioo. troi- of 4, 5 
su-ip then • l. \ ex to these 2&bj.wS n r..xsbor 

5 .X L ■'nga ge development 


S vJ oOHI ' O TVl J k .’i 
TP r . , 

vp ^ * h J. 1 * - *J J - ~ 

chc-.n tf bw-'-r > . 


**■ l^ngu-‘go oook nay not be taught from p :g~ to p an bv 
r.'‘dinp it out to the students by the teacher. Lot the 
students re \d and they m c .y be providei guidance for oomoc 
pronurax <non. Let the students i strove their ro'.Jxn.] -bx 1i ■, / 
by practice and improve upon theii’ pronunciation by 
tj tueir Cxassfeiiow.-.. Students themselves may be a iked ao 
spell cut the meanings of what they reed on aheir jw 1 . They 
si: old b_ uuconrnged library reading and to write esf :ys '•no 
1 tuvjrs iti their own words. Such practices can be introduced 
in schools for the develops.nt of langu-ge ability of stud ^tf 
throuc{: child centred approach. 

Students tilling the c .cries, singing songs and pivlnr 
talks m tn .* topics of general interest etc. are exroplwS ~f 
activities th>t may be introduced und.r activity based .jp.ru'”: 
m the language development of children. 

6.3 Science teaching 

Teaching of science- can not be construed as a book 
reading activity in schools. It is sainti-lly a discipline 
••■f knowledge which should be taught by activity based jppro y u 
It is bwst taught by demon strut) on anct exp en m^n cal method',. 
Students learn it well mostly In tneir self-eng-god nobby 
clubs. Teachers should allow students to do their cr«auvvs 
expert vents i r. the science laboratories. r fhey should discuss 
students' experimental designs with keen Interest and 
recognition of their cre?tiv abilities. This typo if 
Interaction between too teach or and the taught doubly promotes 
the practices of activity-based teaching and learn ng of 
Science in schools. 
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Conclusion 


Chili centred gpfrogch in tivcning ie Vtny censtructav 
scheme of teaching the children. It envisages joint jIjoiu 
on the part :i teachers end toughts in r". prooo 1 '; jF educ t..'- 
in schools. Students are interested in end fixtiv-t-d 
for learning, l'embers mt as tta peefessional guides jf 
ste tents to org-mse their learning to useful ends. 

Teachers love for children jn aband^oCw find stud-mts 1 
'll .ire tn le°rn m plenty ere trie corner ston r> el surct us 
of child centred approach iu education. In th; s activify- 
b-nod teaching-learning strategy, ah -11 round development of 
coal ill -very child is attended tc. Teachers ne.d +*o 
sufficient pnins wnolehw- rtedly to realise the advantages 0j 
crlid centred approach in schools. 

Self-exercise 

After raiding the nodule, :newer the feHaving qu^suens; 


1. 

2 . 

0. 

4, 

5. 

C. 


7 . 


ATa.it do you understand by e.u thori ty* f centred approg.cn ? 

On what Hnnfcs (beliefs) is child-centred approach 

b-sed ? 

ibw is chiU play r-.l.-tsi tc child-contrsd ■Spronch i.i 
education ? 

Whgt Is the role of the teacher in child-centred 
approach ? 

Give three examples of pupil activities that can be 
organised m child-centred approach. 

Give me example for teaching e-ch of the following 
subjects by child-centred p^roich * 
a. Arithmetic b. Language c. lienee 

Prepare a lesson pirn for tenoning my topic of your 
choice to pupils of class III by child-centred approach. 
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CKj jL. A O Q f 


E£W CATION OF FIRLT GiNSRA'IIo:’ LnAft’USRS 


Dr. S.P.iti-jn. 


■ 'fcj^c lives; The reading jf th;.e .module, helps the reader tc 
'Uw? bc.t Fi rst Generation Learners for th^ic ; 

- concept,. 

- fnFily background, 

reed -if motivati n f_.r ie-.-Tun,;; 

“ducutiunsl needs, 

- teachers* role in their lenrrun^j 

essential te^chirr'-leeming st.’ofcegies- 

Ecntento : 


1. Concept 

2. F-miily background 

3. ijutivatinn for Learning 
A. .-dueetxor.rl Deeds 

4.1 Physical development 
'+.2 henfr-1 development 
■** o Social development 

4. t c'.o Lionel development 
3. Teachers' attitude 

5 . Teach mg-1 earning strategies 
-.1 Child centred approach 
b. 2 has -ary 2 earning 

1. Concept 


^0 Child is ineducable 3 'Education is the fuudamautrJ. 
right oi each -<nd every caUd 3 - like the oner. 5 re the popular 
maxims of the day which uar/e ushered in, 'Universalization of 

education 3 B3 che latest momentous movement in the system of 
our Educati m. 

Education -alltens our life. It brings about a revolu- 
ion in toe avolu Don of ou r style of lif*. Education is but 
very essential f, r the desirable growth and development of all 
• i mckes a lot of difference when one is educated and 

when one ia deprived of being educated. Education makes us 
1U41V au dly satisfy.ng rml socially useful individuals. These 
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for rhe sake of illustration, m ay be cited as some of the 
railunt messages c-f the movement of univer-.air Katicm of 
elementary education on wHuh it nas bean founded. 


In its programme of action, >.creep ecnve ci p uide-r nye 
of individual differences in their so„io- economic status. ‘"re 
reverent; of education for all children, intends to cr.i-oll 
3 formal or r.on-formal pav.-eri rl education. In its door-to- 
door complaign, the movement, onvicages reaching *ven ih'. ronoti 
fa mi lies whc aro still quite naive to the- concept of education 
itself. In the programme of education, it lies brought iut 
prominence, the education of first goner-.ti n learners, opfere 
bi. 1 'ginning thy discussion of their education, the concept Ox 
Ibrst generation learners needs to be spelt-out. 

The. cnilclren, belonging to the families from whore to-' 
children have earlier never been exposed to any hind of edu--'tno. 
to- 1 generations al'togetner, when tho> r ere orougnt un|h-;r the 
purview of and given cne advantage of an organised system of 
education for their allround growth -nd develop me it, are i'd- p - 
as first generation learners. 

The children, who have the piivileye of becoming the u-tt 
m tnemselvas in thair own respective illiteraf- familif j 
receive a systematic education, are recogni sea os first gpner.-.L v 

le line us. 

first generation learners are the children w.-oss none c-i 

tbo family members on record have e'-or b’eii educated rn/wh 
till now, and the, are In he the first in their f-t-tuy tr,d:ti,ns 
L-O receive * well-designed education, lirst generation luarr*rs 
happou to oe the forerunners for ushering in an era of education 
m their respective families. 

?. Family background 

First generation learners are essentially uhj ch'ldr.*u 
of illiterate parents wh.' in their entire- lifetime uave had 
never availed of any kind of - systematic education. Those 
Parents in the? r own turn might h,ve remained uneducated 
because of financial conetr inta vpoverty) of their respective 
parents who were unable to foot their expends required in 
their being educated.'it could .also be that social practices end 
rituals of their times along *ith tneir family traditions might 
not have permitted them to take advantage of the school 
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-v ■!] ijj, , tr me" ’ r t,i w 3cnoo3 going ages, L—r/nig 
chesr pertinent terriers, i\ couxa pi s<- to parents 

c i torsi fjon-r-tuxi learner.. could not get: any Kind, of no ce~ 
worthy iducatiou ter use of their living in. £ r Hang are -is on 
from thj rr.^nstream of social Life said they .tod virtually rc. 




* cocks to fitly org-ni£ntion of learning wortn the rum's. 

General iy, the families c” parents of ft rst giiunti .n 
1- triers 12 :• cc-toomicai *y poor, socially disadv-ntogeu .aid 
r -1 > nr illy deprived. In. Host o ’ ir.c cases* fr<aili- r, .w -i a- ■ 
'-'ter arc tie ns of tec community I- 1 ’-- tent of sciud-ui C ;a.u,er. 
.'ciueUJed tribes and f 'rallies of olrsr backward clas.ee m. i< _■ tr- 
f • al/ backgrounds ox first ger^rttxj 1 burners. briefly stetucL* 
ar?: gensration learners b.iong to _-,c daiucaliy bac-kwsrd 
c' alios, whatsoever, 

3. f/j ti. r n tl n i'or Learning 

Ti beg.: n wi lr, the first generation learners are never 
round to be iritrincical3y jetiv ted for having any tond of 
edac non. Pe?-naps on tile o bner-utotiu, tiusr- children may be 
tound to- r, e chorisuing - sort of .--p^thy towards edoc^ tion. if. i r 
parents, too, hive nc i' ir I.imx. :n to 3 i-nd these chiiat r to id., 
icnoIs. All thr tore, first generation learners ought bo diocoe 
raged by their parents to cntrisn. any love for education. 

First generation learners cs well ij ciieir parents .\r._- 
g=ntr-fxy round to be not interested in any kind of educatic~. 
whitsuever, Ihey have yet to give a deserving plro-; to educate .'j 
m thejr family culture. It nay be that tney nay be thinking th 
education is net meant for them and they arc not ' -idc for 
education, Ail the more, parents of such children nay be Iwlrp 
‘ r ‘^ntlve altitude tew .rds school, thin.ten r that schools sp»*l 
> the C ‘ dldr M ' ^«jy loose control over call dr or. when they ire mu 
| to schools. Tt ley may hold the opine n teat children will become 
usete-es if they are sent to schools. Till recently, Holly cruet 
tr - 4itiuris Jf generation learners are usuoLly icund 

u ’ M tot lj -y tlitiir being educated. However, in some 

iro » an awakening i 3 being witnessed in such familiar, r^rdin 
tee utility of education. " ' ‘ 

Ihe ‘unhealthy nations about education chari eu*d by 
Hi iterate., eoou. tecally poor nd culturally deprive parents 


ces 
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may be based upon the fact th a t their children ere also working 
as w«ge earners for the family.Children as well us choir p .rents 
h-Vo ah immediate future in sight without having any vision for 
■$iy remote future. They have no high vnbitious in life. They er- 
very much contented in their own snail world with small earning. 
and a self-contained vision of life as a whole. Their style of 3 
carries no allurement for education at all. 


Parents of first generation lesuners pru required to be 
persuaded to send their children to tie schools. They nauO an 
awakening for allowing their children to be educated in their ~v - 
interest as well ?s in the interest of society ns n. whole •Per. h 
a nd children need an assurance of tne utility of educe lion in 
tneir life. This is to secure the ctive cooperation of parents 
of first generation learners in the process of education ter ih'-ir 
allround personality development. 

Parents need to be financially compensated for vnelr 
cnildren having stopped earning because cf their going to thu 
schools. Not only This, in some cases die expenses I >r the 
education of first generation learners may be required to 
be borne by someone or entirely to be exempted by school itsJ--- 
These children need be provided with books, school uniforms and 
P ,dc free of cost. The school in no way should pose a financial 
burden ou the parents of first generation learners. Some such 
learners may b, facilitated to continue to be wage earners clor.^ 
with their attending the schools. They may be allowed to cone 
to the school in their off working .r wage- earning nours. Or, 
schools may open earning avanuos within the school campus use:, 
along with their formal programme of learning. Vocational ^duc^t .n* 
has been accepted to be an essential, aspect ;f -the education of ^”1 
generation learners. 


First generation learners will be well motivated to learn 
when they are assured of earning while learning which eventually 
snould lead them to piece themselves in life as better wage 
earners and respectable members of the society. 


4. Educational Needs 

Education of first generation lbarners needs to be viewed 
in its true perspective. Education is altogether a novel experience 
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lor no well ns 1 jr their custodi oh-r> fronts. It is tc bring 

ab,u J -- cultar-1 revolution in the f^ni^ies of first genorati <e 
.learners. 

It in accepted in principle that on effective process -f 
'ducr.tion should revolve around me child itself. It,should t-- 
designed befitting to the n..-eds, obilitee -’.na aspirations j. 

1 earner 3 . Ic c ills upon the designers of the education of firs" 1 , 
penerntior. learners to strictly adhere to child-centred poli j 
end or-exices-. Ihe scheme of education should be m->c e f; a cm - tin 
to th.. 1 nrno & concerned. It should b; convincing to t'io tiro., 
gorier' tion learners xhat education b-~ing proccs: vd tfr the : m_ts 
their i aiodiatc as well as futun life needs, ouch a scheme of 
'edU'-ption ifr th: first generation learners should o\rn..stlv 
attend ou the following fac.ts of their personality dev el l y . rt nv. 

4.1 Physical d ^ vel op men t 


Pny.-tcal duVulop’.xut is said t; lay tno foundati .ns e C 
Personality development, First generation I <-> 'mars need so no 
fur.d-oJientaJL lessons on physical de>voJopmmt, They novd to l u .rn 
h^w ti keep physically fit. Th.y have to learn how tc regulate 
tneir daily life to k-ap thorns^Ives physic dly healthy tc do 
something worthwhile in life. 


Fa nil y background ef first gen ?r --ti on learners ."nay be 
taken =-s having told thorn nothing about right body gestures, 
poshir_-s and exercises. These children nay not be aware of 
Sj.u illty nd quantity of food r nulr ■ *. b/ them to kc _p thomsel'/oo 
pay sic 'lly alert and smart. Tnpor t-^nca of adequate ,sleeping 
nours, working hours and hours of rela? iti >n in the daily life 
of human b.dngs is to do highlighted to first goner.-ti-n le'rner ,. 


Bucavse of having received n.< attention at home, lirct 
one rati on learners may need instructions in the school to sav; 
themselves from b ing hmdi copped in any way, If tney have 
ia.u ri * ed some impairment or have acquired it, it h s to p w 
c ’ llv “ at ttu right earnest lect it sh -old develop int, S onn 
* inC ‘ ,f ability for life f r the concerned child. Health 
V.T.'C-Cinn has to oe made a part and pnrcJl of the education 
>l ' -"rst generation learners. 
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4,2 Cental dev^iopm-nt 


iirst gcncr-'ti m 1 earners h vc a) conducive educ tx^a H 
rtzac sphere at lum*., Rom_ does not serve xhe,a s the pi ,c„ jf 
n r '.tur f -1 Is, .ruing, Tney ere deprived of congenial atmosphere/ 
surroundings of learning at home. This adversely nff-cts id 
deleft th^ develop Jen x of primary mc-nt d. abilities of first 
generation learners. 

Imp over shied learning experiences meted out to first 
generation learners at home keeps them deprived of end rgin L 
their attention span. Their perceptual development r i in c -, 
inadverten tly halted. They acquire very lit Lie amount of 
language development in childhood at horn^r. First y :n;r- ti m 
1 earners, '■t ho Ue have no training for memo 1 y, r.tcnum rd 
recapitulation, Mo s c of the time,- having been confined to . 
very s. ..ill stretch of surroundings these children hardlv 
develop themselves as keen observers. They lac, the ability oj. 
taking ejopr >pri eta interpr tntions of whet taey Happen. 5c,-. 

They have no knac:c of unking note of whatsoever they witness 
ground chan. They arc nox reap .naive to the situ at! via they 
er concerned wi cn. They lose subtle epp ortuni ti -s of 
on tneir own. On the whole, cognitive develop .ic-nc of first gen.'- 
r^ti^n loonier© h"S bo be accepted p.s suppressed ^>nd depressed 
w-ich needs *.o !« given a helping hand for its duo growth and 
development. 

!’ot^ntialities for oont l development of first g..aeration 
learners should in no way be doubted nod und.recti::, vted. ilicre is 
n^ rationale for chorisning a biased attitude towards this aop-ct 
of their personality development. We may tr ve to work r. little 
bit hrrd to enable tuo first generation learners to be on the 
r ight path of their mental development, Wc should work with 
them wi ch the belief that slov/ly and stredily> th. v will d.-vol.p 
an analytical mind, incul&te a problem solving attitude, and 
lovo to have an insightful learning. This exorcise has to be 
attempted at the earliest and there is no escape from it, 
wnatso ever. 

4.3 Social development 

First generation lee.rners need guidance for their social 
development, xoc. They o:mu to school without having learnt much 
che social-skills. Sohool provides them the first opportuaity 
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to ini met with - v gro*jp of fxrands of thoir nrgroup. 1 o Scte-o.. 
<■ l rs!' r ;nvr -tiorj 1 earners ire to t: m-ic mtor-'Tled m loci til 
J. .Tfiing to do vex op oheOodveS as scci fbl -* members of the coci--*': 

njv to jalve friends with their cl - ss folio vs play -nd 
work then without any bitterness imong themselves - is a 
for 30 ci?d development. In o team, hew tc work with a ream 
spirit, soar-, th i joys of te-a members find render a helping h no. 
to jci- {.another - am tat, salient aspects of social develop.uh 
which tno first genc-rati .n learners ticVw to be caught in school, 
’.ve are b colly social beings and are dependent up-n on. on-un j 
in many ways - this has to be brought home t-> the first 
f> y-i*c ration 1 --arners. 

llv co learners need be given a broader view of 3 if - 
"utting across their lia.ited sights of respective homes and 
villages. Our behaviour is regulated by social norms and 
disciplines - needs ta be told to tb „se a:ivo learners, as 
u.'injg th numbers of vie vast society- we ••re born in, wo ham 
•"ocial rxgu+s as w-11 as responsibilities. Ihet way, seciel 
wnreiies., in all its facets has to be davelbpcd among first 
2_n«r tion learners* 

4.4 junctional development 

e.. ( .tiori'l cJeVu-lop J..-ut may be iyfined as ran liidividurlh 
pett-.rii oi snowing his emotions % ith his d-.y-tu-d y behaviour. 

rvspoudxn ,, t' the g- ven situations, how dies an mdi vidu-0 
express his emotions adequately to the demands cf the turns. is 
cn index of his enotional maturity in life. 

Tirst gunor'ti-n learners are not only deficit in ..tent-1 
aru a.-oitl development but their oiotional develop a nt too car; 
not btaK-t ”s s tisf .ctory. lhv.y navi tj learn to oxpr-e is 
'.-aoU;n» vary rightly in the routine conduct of Id.car life, 
xhioti,-ne ■>£ love nnu affection., joy and sorrow, fe r =no rnger 
- tr * t - fi -nd a duq place in their stylos of interaction 

W1 ^ surroundings. These learners neod. bo educated to 

an appropriate combination of different emotions in their 
p tterns 3f behaviour. 

Tc facilitate emotional development of, first generation 
1 earner:'» they need be exposed t> aid giv*in a wide variety .-f 
xilu experi mcea. Mot only do v;e h>vo to t E Jke. care of thoir 
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physical needs (food, shelter and clo uhinrj, but to»ir 
psychological and social needs should rX so be perjy attended 
to * ihey s . uld have a sense of security in tneir su^n-inding . 
The^e should oe no re a son for their feeling insecure ,m any¬ 
way. They snou.ld have suf icient independence to work 
j independently for tne development of their creative abilities. 
They need be helped to identify their own merirs nd to win 
recognition from firends, teachers ana parents alike. 

The satisfaction of b 'si c nu.aan needs helps firsu 
generation learners develop self-confidence and self-reliance 
i.j themselves. It enables then to make intelligent choices, 
plans end adjustments in daily life. This kind of develops-no 
ensures rneir emotional development. 

In the schema of things, for the educ <tion of f?rst 
generation learners’, their education-! needs a>e their 
developmental needs. Their programme 3f education should 
revolve around the satisfaction of these needs. j.nis will 
ensure tiie achievement of the very purpose of schooling the 
first generation learners. 

3 . Teachers 1 At ti tu d e 


School should accept first gener, to on learner a as pc mein 
learners. Teachers sho Id accept th?J with a pc si too a cl! -.uJ 
towards them and on their part assure the.:, a lovir.., and as 
affectionate treatment. First generation ie<_rners shoula oj /ex’ 
tne le-->st be considered by teachers as good for nothing fellowo 
or at the most s.-cond grade learners, however, teachers snou■ 1 
take them as exception'll children with special needs whicn 
require to be attended to exoep tic holly • In'tins crnl-xt, tor-1 
generation learners provide a rialienging out rS'ard-ing 
situations to tne teacher s to moke exception 1 efforts for 
tnexr education. It may be said that teacrers of first 
generation learners need be exceptionally committed co xnese 
exceptional students to establish their effectiveness in 
teaching profession. '' 


Tne unique individuality of each ?od every first 
generation learner should be recognised aM respected by the 
teachers which matters a lPt for these learners to come to 
the school, stay there and have the benefit of schooling for 
their healthy allround personality development. 
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Teachers oi first ger-er- ti:n learners £ >y thoi r succns_, 
in te>-.chin , must develop personal ecuationa vi th. th-.n. D'hi >3 
personal "el atiunship between teachers and taughts ploys «. 
cruet?! role xn the process of education prid in the c-weext 
of JLret generation, learners, it can. not be made _n eaoe ti.,r. 
Xeacners h ,ve ta pixy a (seniors' ) role to earn the trust, 
faJ th end confidence of first generation learners to est. . I j eh 
taeir personal rapport with them. 

fe- chore' attitude towards firso generrti^u 1 earner a 
raflecco the attitude of school itself. Taachero 1 efforts 
aro the efforts of school system for the education <. ' f? rwt 
gener; tion learners. Teachers have to develop and monifasu 
a healthy -.tcitude towards first generation learners if in 
anyway we are serious about their education. 

b. i'c- chxng--Le immg Strategies. 


Ai. discussed earlier, education;-! needs oi first gexsnti 
learners, necessitate the development of teaching-learning 
str te v ;ie 3 tn ,t should b- b u.-d upon Child Centred ^>p>o ^h 
VActiVjt> b.-s^d .-approach) and m a stery Learning. 

Cl. 1 Child centered appro-rh v Activity based approach) 

Teachers are the best placed persons to evolve their 
essential teaching strategies fox 1 the education o first 
generation timers. Learners should be actively associated 
vi Li the develop jent of educational program mes Jor them, 

Actu lly, first generatioi learner.*, should he helped for 
self-study and self-learning. 


First generation learners should be helped to learn 
from their iibuucUate environments. They should be guided 
in tjair intellectual etercises for their rnent-t develo a t. 
ihxi'- suppressed cognitive d -Velop aent need bo given an op ?u 
juid liberal cli ante- to unfold itself ide^uetely. 


'€iile working together^ piling together and , rg-nisiag 
tWl * n icest pl.,y±ul activities, first generation learner-/ 
need bo encouraged and facilitated to le^pn something 
substantial for winch do formal classes should be taken by 
tanners. Learners should ba guided to* guide their own 
Isn-n-ng by play way technt jUgo, Child- centred programmes 
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yid teachers® guided learning activities in the school are 
found. to be most useful for the education of first gauer oti in 
learners. 

First generation learners are v/ery much dssired to be 
eogposud "Co outside limits of their v'ell-confined environr.it-at-j. 
Lot them stretch their thinking a little bit, broaden tneir 
horizon of life and enlighten themselves with what is hold mi; a 
^roar'd tnen which had since lon^ remained unknov.fi to them 
Jduc'tion al tours,’ excursions, visits tc exhimtic as and matin’; 
v/hsn tnese are organised by the school vnth an explicit 
objective of educating the first generation learners, serve 
tnem best for their allround person -lity development. 

Latest developments m educational technology, m^ke th 
t^sk of organising chi Id-centred educati >nal programmes in 
schools still the more e?sier. Educational broadcasts through 
Radio and Television have made child”centred activities 
fascinating to the 1 earners and we should taka advantage of 
them for the education of first gener •tion learners. 


first generation learners m most of the cures, le .rn 
only in schools. Teachers take the entire responsibility of 
enabling them to laarn. Home is n. t m c positi.n slid for the t 
reason, may not be expected to play much of its roj.e in the 
learning of first generation la.-mere. 

It is but very essential that contents of studies i-i 
first generation learners should be correlated and associated 
v\dtn tneir daily life needs and interests. Their education 
should immediately make them convinced that they are involved 
in a sueful programme for the present ,s well as for the 
future life. 

6,2 L unrning for mastery 


“astery learning is a crucial strategy of teaching 
in tlie process of lfjuivung that ne.*ds to be practised vnile 
progr taming the eduqiation of first generati- , n le-mers. 

In mastery learning, teachers should plan out their 
teaching well in adV'nce. No casual or haphazard style oj. 
teaching works out well in the strategy of mastery learning. 
In this strategy of teaching, learners ere allowed to laern 
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-it their own r*te uf learning, Iw.-y are not expected to be gi-'in 
\ second or next unit of learning t-.ll they have acquired 
mastery over the preceding learning. Teachers have t: make 
teacning quite an interesting one yi1h teaching aids nd 
illustrations. Post-teaching evaLu'a on of students, jot.er.iii es 
their level of learning. It is usually accepted to be 85 to 
call it mastery Isvel of learning on the part of learners, 
cinch learner is facilitated tc reach this mastery level d' 
learning before the next step the lesson is ■ introduced in 
fc-.e class, F*st lsaruer r : wno co'nparetivoly take less time to 
I earn, help their cl ass fellows who require more time to 3 -j rru 
i„=*ohers c treir end resort t: remedial and go qpensatory ta-Ojiia 
o enable _-oh rnd every taught co learn very well what i*j 
cc-gat m the clesa/school. 

Pupil- -csecher r^tio should be kept reasonably nanageable 
i- enable teachers reach the students individually, Thj teacher 
in .lis individualised strategy of teaching has to be part, cul x 
lest and child schould develop a f.eling of failure in his 
leurn.ng. 1 earning of first generation learners has to be a 
slow process to begin with which must get momentum as the 
..chieveaent level or the rate of learning of learners improves 
upon. Students’ realization for outing a headway ..n their 
learning -tug cents their net p a c.- of lsrrmng. Ac a feedback, 
students -~ve to be tolo. hov; much they have learnt; and how 
much still remains to be learnt on their port. And for tnis, 
teachers a ve t** monitor the progress being made by first; 
generation learners as ?n essential exercise for tic cm. Teachers 
miy maintain cumulative records of academic and non-academic 
achie to of sll the first generation learners placed under 
their guidance. 

Te^ching-iearning strategies for first generation learner, 
have t> be carefully .'loaned and meticulously pursued in school.*., 
hell-planned programme of education in letter and spii-it is more 
or less half-done for the education nf first generation 
learners. 

Con clusion 

First generation learners are the first in their respective 
families to cose to uie schools, Their parents k^ve rj, 30 tho 
first taste of sending their children to the schools. These 
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children are the messengers of education in to air ho ->ss wire 
break the f aneration-long chan shed tradition.* ox’ re-ieining 
uneducated. They bring an era of education.-1 cal Hire in 
their families. 

Uducrtional plans and practices lor first geaer cion 
% 

learners need be verj fchougntfully arrived at. In the 
move,nent ol Universalization of i'ducaiion, first generation 
learners nr-* tte first rnd they should prove to be the 1 .at 
in their respective families to be known, ss tirst gen?r;tio* 
1 corners. The impact cf first generation 1 earners should n.t 
conclude to be the first and last in their gener, + ion but it 
srould carry an dll'* tires inn act v/hicu snoulci inspire t ie 
children ' f future generations? too. 

First generation learners are deemed exceptional 
cmldren in the process of education. They have tnexr 
exceptional needs. Teachers of these first generation 
learners need be exceptionally competent to afcect ar. 
effective programme of education xor diem. 


* 


it x 
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K.-jfje He .8 

MULTIPLE CLAbS T^ICdTNG 

Dr. S. T. V, G . Ach aryulu 

This module will enable you to: 

- understand the prevalence of single or two teacher 
schools and their need in the Shates/UTs of the 
Eastern region 

- understand the problems associated with Multiple 
class reaching 

- understand the advantages of Multiple class 
Teaching, 

- acquaint yourself wit t v e me thcdologi er of 
curriculum transaction in schools having 1'Iultiple 
cla: s Teaching. 

- understand the problems pertaining to t^achxcg- 
leamlng process in tlulfciple class settings. 

- acquaint yourself with the techniques of classroom 
organisation an 1 management ■?n Multiple class 

s1tuatior. 

- understand the ,i ft cd for preparation of teachers - 
pre-se»-vj_c:e ard in-service for Multiple clucc- 
Teaching, 

- acquaint yourself with the strategies of effective 
supervision of schools practisi .g multiple rla^r 
teacning. 

The single or two teacher school in rrrHa *s nc+- a 
new phenomena. Such schools existed in ancient India. 

From the vcdic period to modi rn times they have continued 
the ir existence in seme form or other. With the advent of 
Independence a»d t-e Constitutional provision of universal 
compulsory education for all children in the ago group 6-14 
years, single teacher schools were established in some of 
the remote and difficult forest ^nct mountain terrains, 
island habitats and other inaccessible regions of t K « 
country. 
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dhy Single or Two ’Teac h er Schools? 

inspite of persistent efforts, primary schools could 
n- r * be provided in all the 9,64,664 rural habitations in ot.r 
councry. There are still as many as'l, 90 ,666(19.7796) rural 
habitations which do not have a school within a walking 
distance of one kilometer from the homes of children, m 
these sparsely populated areas it is not feasible to provide 
primary schools with several teachers. Although the single 
or the two teacher school is not the desired pattern, these 
have ho n established in the low density populatlor areas. 
■Whenever the population is low, there will fewer children 
oi any particular school going age and consequently the totei 
nurnt.r of children needing primary education would be rather 
s<nil. Iij such situations, the single or two teacher school 
conUtmea to be the only alternative. 

It is necessary to Keep in mind that in most councries 
of the world, single teacher schools do exist. Tt is not 
uncommon to find such schools in U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R., 

Canada, France, Germany and other European, African and Arab 
and Asian Countries. In short, in most countries having 
habitats wiuh a population of less than 300 or so there have 
b s n cingle teacher schools which cater to the primary 

education needs of children and in many countries they still 
continue to function. 

Prevalence o f Sch ools with Single or Two 
Teachers in The Eastern Region 

fn our country, out of a total of 5,29,392 primary schools 
*1,48,033(27.96%) are single teacher schools, 1,71,389(32,38%) 
are two teacher schools, 80,365(1*.18%) are three teacher 
schools, 47,188(8.91%) are four teac'-er schools and 79,789 
(15.07%) five or more teacher schools. Table No.l gives the 
State-wise distribution of such schools in the Eastern 
region. 
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Table 1 

rimary Schools in the Eastern Region with singJe, two 
tl re«! # four and five nr more teacher 


51.X State/ 

" r~No 

. of Teachers in 

the Primary Schools XTofc' 

union I Zero XSingle X Two 

X Territory* X X 

X Three X Four 

X X 

X Five i y \ 

X ibovc X 

1 . hrunachal 
r radsah 

4 

l .42) 

526 

(55.25) 

256 

(26.89) 

61 19 

(,. 00 ) ( 2 * 00 ) 

66 052 

(6.3-n 

>. Assam 

0 

( 0 . 00 ) 

8903 

(34.41) 

10646 

(41.16) 

3158 1604 

(1\24) ( 6 . 00 ) 

16C‘i '?5° r '■ 

( 6 .^ 0 ; 

3. rihor 

757 

(1.47) 

13303 

(25.89) 

73407 

(45.56) 

8234 3496 

(16.07)(6.01) 

01 58 51: l n 

(4,20) 

•'. Manipur 

C 

( 0,1 0 ) 

510 

(16.50) 

820 

(29.74) 

572 329 

(’0.75) (1 1,93) 

5?h 7/57 

(19.0b) 

f. t- o>a'ta lays 

0 

(C. 00 ) 

1969 

(53.33) 

1046 

(28.33) 

355 3 47 

(9.62) (3.87) 

1 79 3 3 9 - 

(4.81) 

6 . Mizoram 

0 

( 0 . 00 ) 

1119 

(11.84) 

273 

(27.16) 

233 177 

(23.36)(17.61) 

203 IV75 

( 20 . 20 ) 

7. aga land 

0 

(o.oe) 

42 

( 3.71) 

332 

(11.67) 

168 216 
(14.85)(19.10) 

573 1.131 

(50,06) 

S. Orissa 

200 

(0.59) 

34112 

(41.29) 

8746 ‘ 
(25,59) 

6475 2253 

(38,94) (6.59) 

'392 343 7p 

(7.00) 

*• fikkim 

0 

( 0 . 00 ) 

21 

(*.49) 

67 

(14.32) 

88 78 

(18.80)(16.67) 

23 4 468 

(45.7 3) 

' p r lours 

1 

(0.05) 

145 

(7.52) 

512 

(26.57) 

509 305 

(26.41) (J5.R3) 

455 ; ; 

(33.61) 

11 . fe^t 

Bengal 

2 

(C.00) 

1679 

(3.46) 

1406 j 
(29.03) 

13954" 3408 
(28.88)(19.42) 

9308 -iP' r f 
U9.21) 

* 0} dr da 

0 

( 0 . 00 ) 

41 

P3.1G) 

43 

(14,29) 

31 19 43 17 -r 

(17,51) (' 0.73) (-24.2 n ) 

* i j4 1 i « jrn 

Fog ion 

964 

41370 

60013 

33928 17997 

17721 171993 

, 1 ] Irdia 

2628 148033 171389 

80365 *7168 

19789 529392 


Percentage of Teachers in Schools are given in paTentVe^ 

Source: Fifth .Ml India Educational Survey; Selected stats «.+-■ « 
dS ^ Se P'^er 30, 1986* NCER1 , Lw ttelhi ?Pages S-r ?. 
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Curriculum Transaction in Multiple Class Teaching 

In most of tie countries primary school curriculum is 
supported by a list of what are called '’minimum ] earning 
compet :ncies‘‘. These are usually analysed into objectives 
relevant to each class level. The methodcloay to Me followed 
to achieve these objectives are also indicated. 

The major problem of the teacher in .? single or two 
teacher school concerns the planning of his work. Hi --ac to 
plan his work in such a way that the students of different 
classes are purposefully engaged in activities and study. 

Most teachers m these schools are indecisive about curriculum 
transaction - specially, what to teach and how to teach ? 

These teachers tend to use methods of teaching and instruction ij 
materials which are designed for the ordinary primary school 
classroom situation to their own multiple class situation. 
Another major problem for the teacher is the absence cf 
individualized instructional materials for use with students 
in multiple class teaching. Likewise, there is sl.-o the reed 
for developing tools for continuous evaluation and diagnostic 
testing. Such an assessment would help the teacher in 
understanding the progress of each student and for planning 
remedial wor 1 : in each subject. 


- How do you help teachers m evolving- 
methodologies of teaching suitable to 
multiple class teaching ? 

- What instructional materials "uch as 
work books, seif study materials, 
self assessment materials etc. do you 
think would be helpful ? 


Proolems of Teaching Learning Process 
in Multiple Class Teaching Contexts 

The following are some of t’-e problems related to the 
teaching learning process: 

— The tendency of teachers to work with multiple classes 
as one group without taking itvfco account the special 
needs and developmental stages of the learners. 
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- 'Teachers lack training in handling multiple class 
nituition- and they are ">ften too causal in teaching. 

- Over-emphasis on completion cf textual lessons. 

- Insufficient attention to gifted and slow learners. 

- assigning and correcting of heme work of students of 
different classes. 

- Insufficient time- for health and physical education 
activities, creative arts and cocurricular activities 

- Problem of individualizing instruction in multiple 
class situations. 

- Absence -if instructional materials and A.V. aids 
suitable for use in multiple class teaching. 

- Erequest interruptions and distractions in multiple 
class teaching. 

Th^ .'’bove are only some of the problems and thn list 
could be even more. 'These problems merit our attention. 


How would you help t^e teacher to 
face these problems ? List out your 
ideas and suggested activities. 


C lassroom Organiz at'cn and management 

in r.ultjr-l& Class "Lettings t 

Classroom organisation arid management is as important 
a compon-nt as turns budget-mg in multiple class teaching. 
Unlike t> e regular primary -school, in a single or two teacher 
school daily or weekly time-table is prepared keeping in 
view the load, of the teacher, the various activities to be 
joSigned to the students, the classes and activities to be 
managed by monitors, the facilities available within rhe 
school etc. Non.ally, the following are taken into account 
in preparing the daily/weekly schedules 

“ allocation of periods to subjects in terms of the 
weightage given in the curriculum. 

- each period of 45 minutes has l r > minutes of direct 
teaching by teacher, 15 minutes of assistance by 
i-.onitor/vo 1 u.ntu ry teacher, nd 15 minutes of self . 
study by pupils. 
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- activities planned to ' -e mostly based on textual 
lessons. 

- cocurricular activities 

- Health arid physical education activities. 

Flexibility characterises the time-table in a single or 
two teacher school where multiple class teaching goes on. 


- What timings would be suitable ? 
Should there be morning and afternoon 
sessions ? 

- Prepare a dailv/weekly time-table and 
tryout. 


Seating Arrangement and Combining of 
Classes for Multiple Class Teaching 

The seating carrangemont for multiple class teaching is 
different from the usual arrangement one sees in a primary 
school. The seating arrangement takes into account a number 
of factors. These include: 

- availability of space. 

- combination of classes for teaching and other 
activities. 

, - students comfort and adequate lighting. 

- visual and hearing problems etc., of students, 

- Minimisation of noise distractions ? tc,. 

There are no prescribed rules or standards four combining 
classes or for seating arrangement. The seating arrangement 
as well as the combination of classes may vary from one 
activity to another. Usually non-consecutive classes are 
grouped together dn the assumption that the students of higher 
classes are capable of independent work while students of lower 
classes depend upon teacher assistance. "Fiat ever th- 
combination of classes used and whatever seating arrangement 
may be followed the most important thing is to train children 

in self-discipline. 
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The following is an example of seating arrangement; 


SLACK BOARD 
I 

III 

IV 
II 

BLACK BO ; i.RD 


mi 

r* 

ft 

?s 

ID 

o 

£ 


A teacher n a single or two teacher school, by virtue 
oi his o 'r experience over the years may use class groupings 
which are found to l e good for various activities related: 
to the curriculular or co-curricular domains. 


- Suggest and tryout-class groupings for 
curricular and co-curricular activities. 

- What sort of seating arrangement would vou 
use if the ached has - (a) only one hall, 
and (b) too rooms ? 

- How do you manage instruction in other 
classes whan you 3re busy teaching in a 
class 


p6 v cl op 1 uq a Cl Lftato for Learn inc? 

Most children in our rural veas have no pre-setool 
education. Therefore, it is desirable that the teaching in 
classes i and n i*r informal for a few months. Story telling 
games, play way activities etc. nay be planned to generate, 
promote, and sustain school readiness in children. These 
activities should involve more and more of pupil participation 
•so that they d..vdop listening comprehension, speech articu- 
1 ion, .'onwrsuiio' -.1 and other basic skills. Actual 
Heating, Titirg «,nd Arithmetic con bo taken up as soon as 
children hocone regular in their attendance. 
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Evaluation of Pupil Progress in a 
Mulnpl^ Class'" Teaching Context . 

In MCT situations, the students are made t<3> understand 
what to Isarn and how to learn. Students are given clear cut 
instructions as to what they ore to do and what is expected 
of them. Timely diagnosis of studsnt weaknesses and 
continuous monitoring of student's work is important for 
reinforcement , feedback and remediation. Remedial 
approaches in MCT contexts include special instruction for 
removal of doubts and difficulties, additional exercises in 
areas where students are weak, attachment with bright students 
or senior students, and provision of self-learning materials. 

Fostering a Positive attitude towards MCT 

The level of parental literacy of children in the single 
or two teacher schools is rather low. They often fail to see¬ 
the relation between education and future jobs for their 
children. Children also understand that their parents are not 
keen on their edxication and so absent themselves on minor 
pretexts of as isting parents in their work. Inability of 
parents to provide textbooks and stationery adds to the poor 
performance of children at school. 

Multi Class teaching is seen by many as understable, 
although in terms of pupil numbers it is a'necessary alter¬ 
native to single class teaching. How to generate a positive 
attitude towards Multiple class teaching ? The following 
are some of the ways to generate favourable attitude towards 
Multiple Class teachings 


- Convince parents that MCT is not inferior 
to single class teaching. 

- Publicise the results of multiple class teaching 

- Make teachers realise that teaching in multiple 
class situation is not more difficult than 
teaching single class if they possess the basic 
skills in the art of multiple class teaching. 

- Ensure that the teachers teaching in multiple 
class situations have as much status as those 
teaching in ordinary primary schools. 

- Convince teachers that their posting in a single 
or two teacher school is net a punishment, rather 
a recognition of the competence 
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r re~corvi.ee Training of Teachers 
ynd itultipl Clas.» Teaching 

. r it is, there is no provision for special teacher 
training to mect tna needs of single or two teacher schools. 

T ore are primary teacher training institutions which prep ore 
r ri^ery teachers and their teacher education programmes, by 
'■nd large do not include multiple class teaching methods. 

Very ft-w provide some theoretical instruction about single 
te-jeh^r schools, multiple class teaching and non-graded 
icnnuin Most institutions, however, do not expose teir 
student teachers to the single or two teacher situation even 
for * short duration or for practice teaching. Consequently, 
thi teachers coming out of these institjtions have no 
practice-1 ex,. aricnce in handling t V| e classes when appointed 
io such schools. 


- Chould multiple class teaching bo offered 
-s en area of specialization like 'School 
Idmin1stration', 'Guidance and Counselling' 
etc. 

- How do you expose student-teachers to 
multiple cles- teaching situations ? 


Inserv-xce Training of Teachers 
and" Multiple Class Teaching 

' Pnt] osc of insv-rvicc training f^r primary teachers 

i ^ 0n ’~‘^l C: them tc k cp pace with the developments in the 
wots tent and process of education. Insorvice teacher training 
programmes for primary teachers are organized m every State 
«vcry y-ur. But such programmes -for single/two teacher 
schools are extremely rare if not non-existent. There is a' 
great n^td for inservice programmes for teachers in single 

or two teachers schools. Such programmes should "o in areas 
such as; 

- Multiple class teaching 
— Classroom organization and management 
“ Reparation o* instructional m itorials (including 
low cost or nc cost aids, self-learning and self- 
-ivuluntinn type materials, work books, activity 
3h icts, teachers guides etc.) 
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- Continuous comprehonstve evaluation pupil progress 

- use of community resources both human and material. 

- Teaching .methodologies suitable for multiple 
class teaching 

- Minimum learning outcomes and their assessment. 


- What other inservice programme vou id 
you suggest ? 

- Hot/ do you ensure that the inservice 
programmes are need-besod ? 

- What follow up action would you 
propose ? 


Mere provision of inservice training to teachers of 
single or two teacher schools is not enough. We need to 
evaluate the performance of teachers who have undergone such 
inservicc training. it is also necessary to strengthen the 
supervision of such schools so that we are in a position to 
plan n^ed-basec 1 inservice training programme In areas where 
deficits are noticed. 

Strategics for Supervision of rultigrade Schools 

Supervision of single or two teachers schools is 
rather scanty. The reasons include remoteness of schools, 
difficult terrians, absence of transport facilities, etc. 
very often the supervisors themselves are not exposed to 
these school situations. There is a need to orient supervi¬ 
sors on the functioning of the schools, multiple class 
touching strategies, problems faced by teachers in Ilultigrade 
schools, community involvement and parental participation 
in school programmes, it is a good idea to have inservice 
programmes for supervisors along the same lines as those 
conducted for teachers of multigrade schools. 

Advantages of Multigrade Schools 

Single teacher schools, inspite of a number of problems 
associated with them, have certain definite advantages. They 
are the only alternative to education of young children in 
certain regions of the country. Grouping together children 
of difficult classes, ages and abilities as practised in 
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hultigradc schools havi merits, it leys the foundations of 
community living - It develops in children the habit of 
oar/dni on their own through participation in self-learning 
situations - Children learn to display a high sense of 
responsibility - The workshop like organization of classes 
colls fer active participation of pupils. As toe children 
“•re in contact with only one teacher over i period of years, 
' strong teacher-pupil relationship is developel - The 
■Vo misUional structure and the flexible nature of the 
line-table are such that they enable the pupils to learn 
at a rat suited to their needs and abilities - Teacher has 
? tremendous opportunity to individualise instruction. 


> —>—-—. . . 

| - Can you think of ather advantages ? 


In the context of universalization of elementary 
education, It is necessary to strengthen thesv. schools. 
Equally important is the provision of competent teachers 


for these schools * The DIdTs in our country have to 
h o'"lie more sensitive to the needs ana problems of schools 
wheru multiple claa e teaching *,s the only alternative, 
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Module No.9 

la VBLQPMENT OF LOW CO ST/NO-Co ST IMPROVED TEACHING AID3 

Dr. K.S. Rao 


Overview : 

de are living m an era of communication technology 
and to talk of low cost and inexpensive teaching aids for 
classrooms is ironical. In our country SO percent of the 
population live m villages and the schools located in 
these villages do not have even the minimum facilities and 
funds to purchase equipments needed for classroom instruc¬ 
tion. If the classroom teaching is to be meaningful, low- 
cost aids have a lot of relevance and utility, bven the so 
called developed countries stress the need for use of 
inexpensive teaching aids made out of cheap and common, 
materials and to share the experiences on the development 
of low cost education materials, so essential in any 
country. It is essential that teachers should know how to 
prepare, or procure, use and evaluate low cost aids so 
that their classroom interaction is more meaningful and 
effective. 

A young child learns more when he is actively involved 
m the learning process. Children take keen interest in play 
materials and are inquisitive to learn about the materials 
they see and observe in their immediate environment. When 
a child picks up a toy, he touches it, looks at it, moves 
it and plays with it. Through his spontaneous activity, a 
child gets his first understanding of the environment. r Jhe 
preparation of inexpensive study or teaching materials 
with his own hands, lays necessary foundation on wuich the 
child’s development and achievement is built. 

This module attempts to present a list of waste 
materials available and the teaching aids that c a n be m^de 
out of them. 
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Objective^ : 

After completion of this module, you will be'able to . 

1) identify the available materials in the-local 

- * environment for preparation of simple aids; 

2) devise ways and means to procure the teaching 
aids for class teaching; 

3) appreciate the value of improvised aids in 
education; 

4) list the resources and materials for low cost 
aids; 

5) plan the procedure for developing low cost 
teaching aids; 

6) design a plan to involve pupils for preparation 
or collection of inexpensive teaching aids. 

A. Terminology . 


How do you define improvised aid ? 
What is a low cost teaching aid ? 


Improvised aid is a term -which refers to aids prepared 
with simple materials, costing very little, by involving the 
children and the local artisans. Any device that substitutes 
the normal equipment or apparatus and serves to clarify a 
concept can be termed inprovised aid. For example you prepare 
a txn can steam engine with razor blades and a metal tube 
that serves the purpose to explain the principle of steam 
engine, we can say it is an improvised aid. A low-cogt 
material is any material that is readily available in the 
environment at low or no cost. Ihe concept of low cost 
teaching aid arised out of the use of locally available 
materials involving the local resources and technology. 

Thus the characteristics of low cost aids are : 

1) it is made out of waste material, 

2) it is cheaply available, 

3) it is replicable, 

4) it is made by teachers, pupils and 
local artisans. 
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5) it does not involve any machine to operate and 

6) it involves the interaction of the teacher with 
vie school community. 

3. Need for Low-cost Teaching Aids ; 

Let us examine the need for using the low cost aids. 

If you think leisurely, you may recall many situations in 
the day-to-day teaching where you might have felt the need 
for teaching aids to explain the abstract concepts or ideas 
m your subject matter. There is a saying that "One teaching 
aid is worth a thousand words". 

The National Science exhibitions organised annually 
by NCjiRT have proved to be a good way of motivating and 
encouraging children and teachers to produce low-cost 
educational materials. At the state level, similar type of 
activities are conducted by the State Institutes of Education, 
SGERTs and Educational Technology cells. 3y organising 
workshops and exhibitions at the district, state and regional 
levels, these institutions are promoting and encouraging the 
development of lov-cost improvised teaching aids. Some 
commercial agencies are also producing cheap and inexpensive 
educations- materials such as games, toys, models etc. As 
the school budget does not permit the schools to purchase 
any equipment whether low or high cost, there is an acute 
need to encourage resourceful teachers to imrpvise teaching 
aids from available local reources. 

C. Importance of Low-cost Aid_& : 

1) Economic importance : The preparation of low cost 
play materials and aids could contribute towards 
the school becoming self-sufficient. 

2) Educational importance : For better understanding 
the coordination of hands and head is important. 

The coordination of hands and head and the over 
all confidence that pupils acquire by preparing 
some 'teaching aids may lead to develop some 
creative talents among pupils. Children experience 
the thrill and joy of having created something 
which gives them a sense of achievement. 
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3) Social importance : When the teacher involves 
pupils in collection and preparation of low cost 
aids, the cnildren develop love for manual work 
and labour. They work in a team and develop the 
spirit of cooperation. 


u. i---------1 

JCan you identify the low-cost materials ? ! 

L I . Ill 'll .. ■ . . ■ — .. l . l-' I . . ■■ iHMI H ' Wl^ 

The low-cost or no-cost materials that you come across 
in the local environment are wood pieces, packing cases, 
stones, fused bulbs, wires, seeds, grains, empty match 
boxes, cotton waste, card board, plywood, tin sheets, 
powder tins, bottles, marble, clay and coconut sheels. The 
above list is not exhaustive and can include a host of other 
waste materials that are normally available in the rural or 
urban environment. Low cost aids include visual charts, 
pictures, posters, models puppets etc. prepared by the 
teacher and pupils. 

Activity - 1 : 

Collect all the waste material that you can find in 
your immediate environment which you think can be used to 
devise low cost teaching aids. Note down the source from 
which they have been collected. 

S. Categories of Waste Materials : 

te can broadly categorise the resources for low cost 
teaching aids according to the kind of source 'from which 
the material is available in nature : 

l) Vfood : Scraps of boxes, wood pieces, bamboo 

sticks, plywaste, tooth picks, cane. 

2} Metals • Tin, aluminium cans, metal caps, sheets, 
iron wires, rods, bicycle spokes, 
powder tins etc. 

3) Animal and -.Bones, feathers, skin, seeds, grains, 
materials shells, fruits, coconut sheels, 
fibres, tree bark etc. 



4) Cellulose 
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Newspapers, corrugated sheets," card 
board, cotton, wool, masonite, sand 
paper, pa^er plates. 

Clay, cement, plaster, stones, marble . 

Rubber tubing, sheets, plasticin, 
plastics, glasspanes, light bulbs, 
tubes etc. 


materials collected above in 


Using the materials collected by you devise a small 
teaching aid. Give brief out line of procedure and materials 
used (indicating quantity). 

Low-cost Teaching Aids : 

1 , Wood Materials : 

Cloth clips dressed in crepe paper or cloth make 
amusing dolls. Ihey can be dressed up to show the 
costumes of different people or of familiar 
characters. These figures can also be used as 
stick puppets or in shadow plays. 

OR 

Boxes:Two or more orange, apple crates nailed together and 

painted or papered make a working table for assembling 
materials or show a demonstration. To preserve 
specimens or exhibits, two big boxes can be nailed 
sidewise. Cigar boxes, chalk boxes etc. are shaped 
as plates and can be used to paint pictures, 
alphabets, and numericals for language learning, 
story board and simple arithmetic. Small packing 
cases are used to prepare dio rams. Geometrical 
shapes, display boards, frames and holders for 
lenses can be made out of waste wooden boxes. 

%>ools : These are used as wheels and rollers for toys, 
dolls, etc. as pujleys and animals. Spools cut 
into half serce as knobs of doors, handles etc. 
Roools glued to a flat base can make a test tube 
holder or a pen stand. 


5) Bar then 
materials : 

6) Other 
materials : 

Activity - 2 : 

Categories the 
Activity 1 . 

Activity 3 : 
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2 * tLtgl g • : 

Metal ladles are used as candle holders and wall 
cases. Typewriter spools or film roll spools provide 
wheels for toy carts and dolls, rfires, nails and 
bicycle spokes form a part of any toy making activity. 
Science models and improvised apparatus are made by 
using empty fruit Juice cans, caps, and flexible 
metallic wires. Metal caps nailed to boards in 
patterned clusters make interesting display of 
numbericals, alphabets, musical instruments, holders 
etc. Jingle sticks are made from bottle caps by 
hammering the tops flat and nailing three or four of 
them loosely to a small wooden paddle. 

5 * Animal or Vegetable sources ; 

Bones and horns can be carved into shapes of various 
animals, trees, rings and school decorative articles. 
Fish scales can be used to a variety of pictorial 
uses, ihe scales can be coloured and pasted into 
hand-drawn figures to depict different costums. 
Feathers and shells are used to make models cf 
ani' als, toys, and other decorative items, feeds 
with cdtton make nice dolls or different shapes of 
animals for teaching elementary level science. 

4. Paper : 

Corrugated paper and paper bags can be cut, shaped 
or rolled into various animal and geometric shapes. 
Paper bags stuffed with shredded cotton or paper make 
interesting dolls. One can prepare a globe or paper - 
mache masks. 

Activity - 4 : 

3oak overnight in warn water small bits of newspapers. 
Pour off the excess water until the paper i s nearly dry and 
add one eighth part of liquid glue. The product can tnen be 
moulded like moist clay to any shape one desires. When dry 
it hardens and can take colours or paints. Paper plates can 
be used for making puppets, masks etc. Crepe paper i s 
largely used lor making bags, table covers, figures, 
artificial flowers, lampshades and a host of other 
materials, as it can fee stretched, pujled, twisted, rolled 
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into any kind of shape. In the preparation of diogramas 
laminated paper is of great help as the basic material for 
scenic background and elevated landscapes. 

5 * Cla y Materials : 

Soft mud, clay, clinkers, and rocks find enormous 
use in aquariums or vivariums. Clay is used for 
making dolls, figures, puppets, fruits, vegetables, 
landscapes or dioramas. Plaster of Paris, and 
adhesives are used for making wall plaques, relief 
maps and figures. The procedure is to cast a mould, 
dry it and lightly sketch the intended design on the 
surface. Crave this design in relif by removing the 
parts of the surface that are not in the pattern. 

8and paper is used to smoothen it and then it is 
painted with required colours. 

6. Other Materials : 

while preparing any low-cost material for teaching 
purposes, no other material finds as extensive use 
as the broken pieces of glass, plastic sheets and 
rubber articles, these materials are required for 
joints, connectiors, ana acting as a base or 
separating walls. Ink and horlicks bottles with glass_ 
tubing serve the purpose of Woulfe' s bottle for 
carrying out simple experiments m general science . 

thus by a little initiative and imagination one 
can convert any waste material available in the 
environment into useful and educationally worthwhile 
teaching aids. Some of the low cost aids that can be 
prepared by the teacher for classroom teaching, 
whether science or humanities are listed below : 

Activity - 5 : 

i-— ■ " t 

| Suggest suitable activities for each of j 
the following. ! 

f - ■ - — - ----- ----- — -1 

1) Primary colours 

2) Optical illusion 

3) Globes and relief maps 
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4) Dioramas 
5 ; Ueanrtt trie shapes 

6) riot and cold air cur. ents 

7) Newton’s colour disc 

8) Periscope 

9) Persistence of vision 

10) Air pressure, compressed air 

11) Fir extinguishers 

12) Simple printing machine 

13) Language aids 

14) ihumbtack models 

15) Eclipses, Day and Night 

16) Slide projector 

17) Display bords 

18) Steam ergine 

19) lime Clock 

20) Grammar Clock 

21) Puppets and dolls 

22) Archimeds' Principle. 

Sources of Information of Low-cost Teaching Aids : 

The names and addressed of some institution, doing 
pioneering work in this area arc : 

- Central Institute of Educational Technology, 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. 

- Vikram Sarabhai Community Science Centre, 

Ahmedabad (Gujrat). 

~ Ki snore Bharati, Palia Piparia Village, 

Hoshangabad (M.F.) 

- Social ’«/urk and Ha search Centre Tilonia, 

Ajmer (Rajasthan). 

- Mitraniketan, Vellanad, Trivandrum Dist. (Kerala). 

- State Institute of Educational Research and 
Training Udaipur (Rajasthan), 

- Neo Creative Educational Toys and Aids, 
Pondicherry. 
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Other Activities . 

1) Prepare a plan of action to develop 3 teaching 
aids and list the objectives, materials required, 
and the topic or subject for their use. 

2) Identify the institutions and resource centres 
in your locality from where you can get help for 
developing low-cost aids. 

3) Suggest ways of sharing the physical facilities 
and materials collected by you with other schools 
m the neighbourhood. 

REFERENCES 

1. NCERT - ’Inservice Teacher Education Package 1 for 

PMOST, 1988. 

2. Laybourn and Bailey - ’Teaching Science to the 

Ordinary Pupil', 

3. Wittich and Schueller - 'Audio Visual Materials'. 
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INSTITUTION AL PLAWhTMn 


Dr. Saroj Pandev 

Introduction 

This module aims at developing in DIET personnel an 
insight into various aspects at institutional planning and 
enhancing their ability to undertake various problems of 
tneir institutions, and solve them at the institutional Uv* L, 
utilizing institutional resources. 

Sou are aware that educational planning has been going 
on in our country since independence, yet it has not yielded 
the desired result. We are yet to achieve the basic 
constitutional promise of providing free and compulsory 
education, to each and every child upto the age of 14 years. 
Drop out rate among sciiool going children is alarming, 
wastage and stagnation is high and most of the girls are out 
of school. Education is always being criticised as irrelevant- 
to the needs of society. 

India is a country with vast regional disparities and 
diversities. The needs and requirements of a school situated 
in remote interior of eastern region, .ray entirely be diffe* :r.t 
from a school m the southern or western part of the country. 
Even in the same region people have different habits, needs 
and priorities. Our planning system is highly centralized 
in the sense that all plans are prepared by the centre and 
implemented by the states. It has been mainly an Inverted 
pyramid-e very thing trickling from top to bottom. The individual 
teacher and institution has completely b.-en forgotten in this 
process. The needs of individual insituation is that which is 
felt by the planners and not by its teachers or principal or 
students, parents and local community. They have no say in 
the process of planning. Principal and teachers are, there 
only to ‘accept 1 and ‘implement’, without knowing the ‘why’ 
and 'how 1 of the plan. 
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Hence decentralisation of planning is essential for 
maximum utilization of existing resources and effective 
functioning of educational institution, Each and, every 
institution should prepare its own plan on the needs felt 
by its principal, teachers and students, utilizing its own 
resources. Institutional planning will therefore, make the 
wnole educational planning in the country more realistic. 

It will give right direction to the educational planning in 
the country i.e, the upward direction - 'fnem bottom to top' 
Institutional planning is, thus, a planning of the school, 
by the school and for the school. 

Objectives 

This module will set you thinking about institutional 
plaining. After completion of this module you will be able 
to - 

1) Precisely define the concept of institutional 
planning. 

2) Realise the importance of institutional planning. 

3) Identify the needs of institution and problems 
faced. 

4) Identify some institutional needs and determine 
the priorities among different needs. 

5) Assess the available resources and constraints. 

6) Formulate project for institutional development. 

7) Understand the steps irvolved in institutional 
planning. 

$) Evaluate the progress of institutional plan. 

9) Utilise the feedback from an institutional plan for 
formulating a new-plan, or revising the same plan. 

Concept of Institutional Plan 

By now you must hove developed the idea that intitu- 
tional planning is democratic decentralization in the field 
of educational planning in the true sense. School is an 
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unique human institution. It exists to achieve certain 
arid ideas of the community. Each school has its own specific 
'das and objectives, its own priorities and needs, end its 
own specific iruy of solving its problem. It is a systems!!c 
approach to prepare comprehensive plans for educational 
development at the institutional level. The concept oi 
institutional plan envisages a programme of development and 
improvement by an educational institution on the basis of m 
felt needs and resources available or likely to be available 
with a view to improving the senool programme and schorl 
practices. The plan may be of a longer or shorter duration. 

Thus the institution he to identify its own problems, 
determine its own priority oi nc-r-ds and find cut its own 
solution by utilising availabl loc<-J resources. 

Institutional planning is a cooperative effort of all 
the participants of school organization - the principal, 
teachers, students, parents and local community. 

A cti vi t .y_ She at ho. 1 

Collect 
Collate 

Discu>s 


Object i ve of Institutional Plan 

ftn institutional plan specifically aims at i 

1) Qualitative improvement of the school 
organisation. 


1. Define the concept of Institutional 
planning. 

2. Discuss the need of institutional 
planning. 

3. Ivrite a few sentence aoout the 
advantage of decentralized planning 
over centralised plan. 
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2) Reduction of ihe incidence o± wastage and stagn-ii.rj 
dr*op-out among school children, faculty icnrovcu" n t, 
general admini strati on, school building and 
equipment etc. 

3) To provide educational facilities for the growing 
population in different age-groups m the 3 oc'. liti t'- 
v/here institutions ore located. 

Requisit ie sof Institutional Plan 

While making an institutional plan you should keep tnc- 

Ioilowing points in raind-V 

1) The plan should bu prepared on the needs of the 
school as indicated by school st ff. 

2) It should, utilise the resources available in 
the school and community to the maximum exic.it, 

3) It has to be a cooperative .venture of xhe coma.airi f r 
management, school staff and the students. 

4) It should be goal-oriented, 

5) It should aim at school improvement as well 
school development. 

6) It should not be rigid rather it should be 
continuously developing, 

7J It should result in improvement -tnd motivation cn 
the part of teachers, students, community and the 
management. 

Activity No. 2 


1. Identify the needs and its priorities, 
of your institution. 

*-• Find out the objectives cf any one of 
these institutional needs. 

3* List the eu.ential ch-iracteristies of 
institutional 


j Cf .na 

I 

CoJ i.it r 
Di 
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Stej3s..of Institu tio nal Plan 

The following steps are involved in institutional 
planning. 

1 ) Survey the felt needs of school and resources 

avdialble or likely to he available in the school. 
Institutional planning may be needed in one or more 
of the following areas. 

i) Student services5 

ii) Faculty improvement program me s$s 

iii) Building and equipment? 

iv) Extension and other programmes; 

v) General administration; and 

vi) Financial management. 

2) Determine the priority of needs and work out 
alternative choices m the light of assessed 
resources and future needs. 

3) Formulate and prepare the plan. 

4) Execute the plan within resources and with 
maximum of efforts. 

5) Evaluate the plan for improvement. 

Activity No.3 


Co] ltct 
Collate 
Discuss 


Process of Institutional Planning 

By now you have got the idea that institutional plan 
is e cooperative effort of the principal, teachers, students, 
parents and the local community. The needs should be 
identified by all and available local lesources should be 
utilized to achieve the plan objectives. Now the question 


Give a list of steps necessary for 
institutional plan keeping in view the 
need of your intitutIon identified by 
you earlier. 
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is how to make the actual plan? Hov; to formulate a project 
on felt i < of the institution? There arc three stages in u 
process oi preparing an institutional plan? 

a) Normative stage: It involves determining what 

should be done i.e. 

i) Establishment of aims and 
objectives. 

b) Strategic stage; It involves what can be done i e. 

ii) Identification of needs and 
problems. 

iii) Assessment of resources 

iv) Determination of priorities 

v) Formulation of plan. 

vi) Finalization of plan. 

c / Operational stage: It involves actual implementation 

of plan i.e. 

vii) Work plan for implementation 

viii) Monitoring and evaluation 

of plan. 

ix) Revision of plan. 


Activity No.4 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Revision or evaluation of the plan is very important. 

It should be a continuous process and the plan con be modified 
accordingly, The experiences gained from one plan may be 
utilized as feedback into planning at a latter stage. 
Evaluation should be done by the school authorities themselves 

but sometimes evaluation by an external authority may also be 
required. 


Suppose you want to overcome the problem 
of drop-out in your school. Prepare a list 
of activities and programmes you would 
initiate in order of priority. 





After completion of the Mule, answer following 
iiuestiuris as recaptualatior exercise: 

1J lot is an institutional plan? 

2) Whet steps should we take to prepare an 
institutional plan? 

3) What are the characteristics and advantages of 
institutional planning? Illustrate with suit ibis 
examples. 

4) Maku an institutional plan for your institution. 
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.vodule r i*j*. 11 


^cnoii .RES^lCH 


Dr. S.P. An and. 


Objectives. module on Action Rese?roh nelps the 

rc.'der to J 

- Know whet 1-3 Research , 

- understand th * import'nee of educational resenren 

- hive tzie cie *'■ perception of Action Rosearcn 1 J- 
Efluc'- tion ; 

know tu- importance of Action Research fir to .r< 
is -rt 11 s or xii.> process of Education j 
~ .poll out the a crategiec for tnc motivation — 
ttvcucrs to under take - c ci on Rof.^rcn projects » 

~ ci Cr; specific problems which e n be taken by 
teachers ;.s Action ^ese, rch projects. 


Contents 1 

1. Research 

2. Research in Education 

3. Action R-ese rch 

4. icxi n A >s-o irct ,• r - 1 f etchers 

oc'-Viti.-n. of ’eocners ’hr Ac 01 on Reserrcr: 
6. t too*. fens £' n dcti.n Aeseiron 


Steps 

„ n ^0 ci * ' Aercd 0 ’ 

7.1 • 

o>t; tement of the Problem 

7.2 

Hypothesis 

7.3 

o'i.~pl e 

7,h 

fools and ferhni ,uus 

7«3. 

Dat • v ilccti n 

7 .6 

Analysi 0 and Interpretoti 

7.7 

Practical implications 


8. Suggestive studies 


1. Research 

Tradionally, research has been acknowledged es an area 
t f intellectual exercise in tne pursuit of establishing fundr - 
‘ -ht 1 cruths of * ■. fe. it is considered to be the domain that 
is 0 cr .siveiy uer.it <nd tn-t n*o been r-servod fj- intellects! 
only. ’wOv'.'TcUy as such, n 0 bo n ■/* rt >. 13 y viewed as the 
sec t o »’ wj sdora. 
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Research is p tnougntfuliy jl fcrut svs -fca.il- to caliy 
designed and very Intel ligentl y conducted czor t.ve ecuo'i ty . 

In modern times, research h-r. become apart add p --reel 
each "-rid every hu eiiS't,-:.;' on c, Research and Develop men t; 

v,IV-D/ unit constitutes on important wing of each -nd ,v ■ vail 
established ihsti curion, organization and estrbliuh-^nt. ah-re 
prevails a resea-'ch culture in almost all departments „f 
present cay life. 

Re seer on leads to imovr-ti >ns, Research results in jjgm 
theories and discoveries, ^fjiciency is enhanced end qU'-li by 
of production is improved upon by research orognunits. 
Civilisation of trie day in all its facets is accredited t>- 
research of one kina or another. 

Research is an insightful learning. I L is i pes,n-r. I r 
Is rned people. A creative mind finis it 3 real life m i cs 
research p ro gramme. In the quest of achieving exo_ll ,;rjce in 
human life 5 rosuarch is a momentous movement of resoarch- 
oriented people. 

Research is like 3 mission of mi sot on ary 3 me peopl u ro 
render a hum joe service to humanity in mission; ry like jnrjt. 

2, Resa irch iu Education 

Educati'r has c^me l~ function &.> r- ap m fie process - 
programme enunciated by ine ?jCig 4 th t is sp ocifically f 'e-ni 
for facilitating the healthy allround growth and del elonme*.I 
of children. In this un-maha ng, Ja^rat-ter-fc-. aiding pa cess, 
tnere are :noay pertinent questions which hvi been vary 
scientifically nnsvere 1 b.y the rese^rnu worsens engaged 
in educational research. It is on tn . b isi s if ducational 
research findings that a number of ‘i bl theories of lsprniwg 
have been developed, methods of teaching have been arrived at 
and adequate guide lines for cut nculum construction have been 
chalked out tor the children of different age groups, ft_ 
entire system of pedagogy has been greatly ben^fitied and 
enriched by the valuable contribution made to it by research 
in guidance/education. 

Eduoational research has estr.blS si> ed edi o toon as o 
scientific process* This h? a fetch : d. Research fa Education 
apiece of aundj/aentol i :.iportpnea ia hie entu.ru npectivui of 
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research activity in the gjeuty, Research in the 013X01 ai 
education 13 Li t *nr r^cagni3ad u- any day jh.-lj sr gLng end 
f ,"m tins t. tuu c.(iuc,iti .nhi ro^carpeers ■• 3 it ir found 
by rscie-'roaero. engaged i'i nny :-t'u-r disciplJno 0 £ Pnowli-dge. 

till rec-mt;!/, r^se.trcner... in -sdccati'm vere '•-l r^uJ.y 
■chc' field , *5i ,lr tr 1 in hie process 0 " educe tion.Researr* 4 . in. 
aducntien hu-. bean, ths duiain of r’es'-'rcn workers wir’ ■cliw.*.solve 
wer ■ a t /junl activdy involved m In., process of wduc-’ti m. 

H v '/or, those ■»* ou.rcb w'rker-: h ,Vj produced ->nd suppli -'0 
Z.< ’d a.n'unt of c ns cruetivs resi* rca results t > tno tensa ifcrs 
whj rir-. c tuhlly running -fra or cess - r educ-ati >, Tnesu out 
■ f ilia field rasiarcii ^tjfkars m aduc bion-d ‘r-ys laid e.ofu sis 
upon wnat th» teachers she-Id teach no ’tat no + i j teach, 
h'’V/ t ■" e ’ oh and how rut to te och, -.vtio should teach and \h • 
should not tearh. The kind of research pursued bi these 
research workers is known -s pure-'research, fundn.uen.tal 
research, normative research and hidwric nl research, j ho 
jignilicvj.ee of the contribution made t j flv process of 
educe-ciui by these researchers con Lordly be und. r-ustira . bed 
b / rliy me. Actually they constitute the team of builders 
wfu have built the modern system of education, a." such. 

?. Action Re .fo arch 

Action research is focussed on the i.m nAb. - te 
aPa-li cation, not on th* development of thu-ry, 
nor upon general epplic ti on. It has placed 1 is 
emphasis on problem here -nd in a loc.il 
s'-ttin/. Ito findings arc- t~ be >*v r lusted in t*., .ns 
of local applicability, . ot in. terms of universal 
validity. Its purpose is to j wrvve school practices 
■ itid, at the s -m to improve those wiv* r ry to 

ve tlu> practices : t combine the research 
iuhr ton wi‘h te'-'.her growth in such qu&ii :-.i es r.s 
objectivity, sUil- in research proevssen, ability 
to work harmont ovjly with . taars *nn proft-^duvi 
spirit.' 

- J. nn V. Best ; Re. earch in. jaducation. 

Prentice Hall r India, 198?,p.22. 

Action Research in more or less r r;-ceutlv introduced 
movement in Sduc-tlon, in this typo j* research,* teachers 

ttiechinend .hue tiond administrators in schools and 

colleges -r^ found f ~ be actively engaged it research In 

uducation. ...,ti n research is the research in uhich the 

pr ctisirg per in t.e pr Ce3. >f aduc■ ti or arrive at 

systematic designs of research problems to be researched into 

{'v chair iwti levels tn fc toey thensel ve s h.ipp©n to free in 

JL » _ % t » 



• Act] on Rese arch ,?n.d ie- oners 


Action ri se?roh is .■ kind >i reso roh in jduc . ti.n. 


.. pi-'cesn 


t^'- need ter which is tele by persons i.n action in 
of education. .for this reason it is k '.own ns Action Hess, ch, 
these resesr o’lers are most!/ teacher- r«^ sear oners who c nd^ct 
toe research and test rhe validity of its results in feno re.'J 


tf-ohing-'lc rtung situations. These action rese;rcher- -r: 
supposed to a? vs real perspectives oj' tnair research prubl ^ *i 
■t fc hand. It nelps then formulate cneir insignxful hyp •t.i-anis 
o f fcii o p r n bl e m, too . 


Getting into Action Research, on tne port of teachers 
manifests their genuine concern for mo day-to-d-^y problems 
that tney the ns elves face m the^r teaching profession. They 
research with an urge to understand the problem, find its 
solution ana improve upon their teaching efli ciancy. It ndds 
to their competency and effectiveness in te idling profess!..n. 

The feeling of accomplishment which they happen to nur cure on. 
tne successful completion of their action rese.-rch projecus, 
uakes teachers still the more creative and venturesome in. the 
i re romance /f their duties. While substantiating the efli. ctiveo 
of the process of education as a whole, action-research poised 
te&cners make a noteworthy headway' in their personal -’s well r, 
m their profession el growth and develupmen t. 

Teachers involved in action research are deemed to be 
conscientious teachers, dutiful teachers who have nr. ardent 
desire to do their best m the teaohing profession. Teachers 
wno cherish n; inklings for analysing their dnv-to-day problems 
in teaching may be taken is devoid of a trus. love for thc-lr 
teaching profession. They ore just teacher's by dint ">f their 
J wn pressing compulsions who have yet to develop tne required 
commitment to their profession, Teachers who it proud of 
teacning profession os their beloved career enjoy undertaking 
action research projects as a matter of their pet pastime. 

Involvement in Action Research should be token as 
essentially the teachers' own prerogative. It sn.uld nut be 
imposed upon them. Action research should be taken by teachers 
ns c matter of chair own sweet will, Mint is urgently warranted 
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in this direction 5 ^ ih-t the C^tche-s should be duly -not,.v ted 
foo under t King action r se ire x programmes ,- s r< p rt ond /-■ rcei 
’’ fcnoir routine pr lfessuiioL obliged jus• 

3. .'ij-clvntion of Teachers Tor Action Research 

For all practical purposes, teachers m their own i t'-ruf 
•’d ii- the inte^esu of teaching profession as such shield h vo 
" f sciUuti.ri for action researen. Research m Educ_._xi .n -hen 
i'■ 13 suppianenred with action research, undertaker. by tniu^ , 
becomes really r, research of practical utility -nd research ' . - 
ensuing an era _f reforn in educoti.,n. Research in -hduc i' 

diet is u >t supported by action research reiaiai to be the 
r,-ce ren f'r research sake without h tving sufficient be-rings 
un the teaching-3 e rmng O crotegies being followed in tut 
process of education. Research in n-ducati in. bournes ..Pduu-Rui 
•and it prevails upon nt> prevailing 'thoughts mad pr-.< tioec of 
+ he s>ste‘* if education yuan it is essentially conducted by 
in~s- ' r vice cl as srooai te tellers and educational admini str tors 
of schools. 


Teachers need be facilitated ,and motivated to examine 
their day-to-d-y pertinent questions \dth an analytical u net 
ox mind, 'hey should be encouraged to develop --a urge to m,-Je¬ 
well-designed iuv&stigati ms int • the ticklish problems th-t 
the/ nrppsn to free in their daixj- benching process. Teachers 
nri reaXxy active in their duties ,/hen tliey are found acti/ely 
involved ; n. sot*, ti research. 


v - ® nj u2d h-rne pre- service courses of studies on action 
^•research at the very threshold if tG'-cuers' ilining tne 
teaching profession, fhilc- in service, teachers should h : vu 
resuer c urs.*j on action research. While In service, tnoy 
rr -uld rut or over-lo led vdth outine classro'm teaching and 
uith *hnr L,cno 1 duti&j lot th°y should loose Sight ~f some 
pngr me ,£ ^ctijn research expected frn' the^.Acti -n re^-^ch 
oe..iinnrs xn ^cnools con be found to bo very useful for motiv •t- 
ing the te .oners to t^ke up action researen premia is for 
investi^tun-; at their levels. Some icinu of consultancy 
service c-n olso be instituted in ihe schools for the purpose, 
ihindaester/principal is also expected Co give good guid-ace 
t* tonUxar-. t carry m icti -n research in snho >i s . Actually 
he/do Of education-! inatituii as sh ula instill a n inspiration 
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arongst tellers ijr pursuing ac ll jn " t s? reh m'd will 3 c pi_y. 
Tno Headmaster shjulJ rls~- formul-'to te, a..ti n r.-search 
aasifns m vw oh a ten.fi te-cn jrs sh ala he actively i av-d 1 
The headmaster o 5 . l- ? Ter f sn.uid nevj be ira..d f-ali : j, 

Vj n 


ovi. img ii 1 - s .1 \;ad -rohip pa rci, . u r se vc'±, ,rs in 


sc.no_ 


If w<= are re -oily inter-sted in acti on rsso rch, its 
fin?ncia] ^sp-cc. shjuli be ov^ docked -r» set side s . v-ory 
casually, Teachers involved 1 n act. j i r-sj-'oc Jr n-;dv -bo 
enter into it, may need financial as a.at .nee +j oupptrt t»._i :■ 
research projects* *11 ch-'ugh a close sore tiny z. r j t- v t r/ "act 
desirable be tire sanctioning fm.nci -JL r.scistanci t; the te ou.st 
fir their notion research projects but it should he d.n_ witi -n 
open hiart without any iv 1 ico or prejudice to /ordo the cjncv.rn .-cl 
teachers. At the same tine, a true < eti jn rese-rcher should 
never mind and h-ve the pleasure of financing his resot'-’ci J 'ro'i 
hio own pocket, too. He should not t'ke it as taxing to his 
purse, ile should take it ns the mo so desirable investiunt ±.. r 
his personal growth and satisfaction. A true rerearcuor oh. ulu 
not depend upon the mercy of jieople who m-tter in tne probes' 
of sanctioning .financial grants in -fcheir proposed research 
projects. A research should bo token as t -JissiM towards wnieh 
i sacrifice of sraa money must be token , 3 n matter ol privil-g 
NCERT, UGC, and CSIR have elaborate programmes oh schemes t ■ 
finance research projects. Similar schemes should also b. 
incorporated in the schemes if DIETs. 


MCS.iT runs a Seminar Readings Fro gram ne for action 
research projects. Selected projects -rc awarded a merit 
certificate of Natl -nol Award with o prise money of , 1 , lu'‘0/‘- 
eicfl, Similar schemes of reinforcement and recognition need be 
launched at State and JJistnct levels, to. Acti m researeners 
should gat incentives in die lor. 1 of additional mere rmts and 
out-of-turn promotions in thsir professions! careers. All the 
m^re, the St de should give wide publicity to line oest adjudged 
actim research projects as they m.jy rerlly deserve. 

6. Problems for action Research 


There can be a long lisc -£ problems whurh con be 
considered for Action Research. Te ciiers themselves are mhe 
rigiit persons to select cheir own problems which mx.Jrt be 
haunting them in their work. However, for illustration sake, 
some _.f the problems can be enlisted as • 
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Students may be studied for their : 

- Study habits, 

- iictiv-tion lor studies, 

•« attitude towards studios, 

- Likings 1 -r each other, 

- Likings for teachers, 

~ Family backgrounds, 

- Attitude towards hometask, 

- Adjustment at home, 

~ rtjjust'n’.ent in tas school, 

- mant tL Health, 

- I a and Hreativ; t/ , 

- Perception of te-che^s 1 qu..lii r of teaching, 

- Perception. of .'nvironmentel factors '•ffectxng c^eir 
growth and development, 

- Perception of Scnool Organizational Climate, 

- npecial needs. 

A student who is found to be ah exceptional one (gifted, 
slow learner, delinquent, quarrelsome, handicapped) may be 
studied with the nelp of Case Study nethod) . 

lixperi mental designs like the following ones can el so be 
tnought of under Action Research programmes j 

- Impact of personality of teachers on tne learning af 
students in terms of tneir academic achievement, 

- Teachers’ preparedness for teaching and students’ 
learning thereof, 

- a comparison, of the effectiveness of methods of 
teaching. 

In collaboration with counsellors in schools, teachers 
can enter into small but very useful action rese-rch studies 
with the tools and techniques of interview, observation, 
check lists end rating scales. Once a researcher, also tne 
notion researcher enters into research activity, he visualises 
Ms own plan of action. 

7. .Stepa in Action Research 

An Action Research project m„,y be illustrated for 
its various steps nn under ; 
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/.I Statement of the Problem 

The teacher visualises the problem. Tb beg, n with, ne 
nao to define the problem in itu very concrete form. F 1 . r 
this he u:*s to give deep thought to it. For farther 
clarification he Jay discuss the prob j_ era nth uis collv' 

Ho should make a little bit of survey of literature ^sp^'ciai 1 
related Lo the probl.-m at his hand. This helps him to get vi 
the real footings of the problem. In nis statement of the 
problem, thu teacher is expected to have tne clarity of the 
per span raves and limitations of the research problem. 

For example, the teacher may observe that stud-nr^s ut. 
found not duly inclined towards their studies. £tuden ,s poo 
performance in examinations may lend credence to teicher 1 & 
contention. There can be many reasons for s aidants’ X.aJu j 
to mjce s-'-Gisfectory achievement in studies. Now, in hi 3 
context, one relevant aspect may be to study students' -it. pi 
towards studies. Here, it may be noted th-1 studenns’ at lift . 
towards studies may be influenced by many factors. But for H 
action r'Searcher, here he is .mily concerned win. tne ii tv h 
study of students' attitude towards studies. He in not 
concerned, with the factors bull uing up or not allowing to 
build up healthy attitude of students towards their studies. 
So, be comes to make tne state cent of his Action Reso ret* 
problem as : 

A STUDY OF 1TbDENIS’ ATTITUDE TDM. RDS TliFXR STUDIES. 
7-2 Hypothesis 

A hypothesis is the visualised answer to the research 
robletu under investigations. It illustrates purely « 
tentative answer 'to the problem in the background of which 
the researcher may get into his research activity, 
hypothesis is examined for its acceptance >r rejection on 
tne basis of one findings/ results of the research si* dV. 

In the above cited resenren problem, the te owner hr 1 
undertaken tins study with the notion tn-t s tuner f-il 

to m,fk.e academic achievement up to hi s ii*.ec tai5~n.'. 
because of their lack of heal thy .-ttitude towards ~hei v 
studies. That means hint the teacher thinks that students 
do not cherish a good amount of piositive attitude towards 
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tueir studies. For this, tne hypothesis lor t.>is proolem ur>y 
ne formulated -’8, * Students - 1 . ok a desirable of oositivo 
attitude to*/ rds tneir studies. 1 

It m 1/ it points] out th it :t is not very essential tl -> 
eaca ~*nd .very action research problem .uust be baCKed by its 
hypothesis, nether than star Ling nth tentative answer to 
the question of the research problem, the researcher cm 

straightway st-irt with his mvestigata ins to find out ih 
answer to tne problji. 

1*5 S -mpl e 

For tne study of any research problem, it is not 

fo^-jitle id it is also riot required to include me total 
pouul tion of students. Statistic,.! techniques help us to 
study the problem over a stall population known, as sample 
of the study. For the sake of our present problem, thf 
teuener may make students of Class V his own senool a>s l"'e 
staple of his study. 

7.4 Tools fnd Techniques 

Tods "id techniques are the *,/heels of c . research 
programme. Ihe researcher to Degin th his work begins 
with his rt search into the tools ma techniques for the 
stuay of his problem. He should be conversant with the 
tools md teemiques available to serve his purpose, ne h:s 
to aHs.e a very wise choice oi tools end techniques for hi s 
investigations. 

At elementary school level, wo may conduct our action 
rase ran with tne help of interview of students and cheir 
parents. An intern!ew schedule may be ueveloped vrith uutjfil 
discansions amongst staff members. Students 1 attitude 
lovirds their studies may bo studied by asKing students 
questions on melr likings fo^ studies, perception of the 
utility ot studies for them, likings for the school, 
attitude cowards books, homotrsk mcl teachers. 
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**RCEB Scale for Students' Attitude towards their Studies, 
may be taken as a reference point in this context. 

* S.P. Anand ; Tools for Secondary Class Students. 

Shovan Publishers, Bhubaneswar, 1990. 

Reliable and valid data are a must for arriving at 
reliable and valid findings and for that reliable and valid 
tools and tecnniques are but very essential. Ine researcher 
to begin with should start his work by equipping himself with 
tne required tool and technique to work with. He should not 
coin out a problem befitting to the tool available to him 
rather he should prefer an action research on his own felt 
problem itself for which he may even venture to develop his 
own tools and techniques, 

7.5 Data Collection 

Once an appropriate tool has been selected, developed 
or adopted; further need lies in being fully familiar with 
the techniques of its application. In a pilot study, a try 
out of it over a small sample of students can aLso be 
exercised. The researcher has to be very accurate in his d^t v ; 
collection. However, m data collection, we may not except 
a beginner to be the master of it but it is definitely 
desired that he must acquire mastery in tuis important 
aspect of research in due course of time. 

7.6 Analysis and Interpretation 

^alysis and interpretation of the data collected 
determines the merit of an action research project. How 
to analyse the data, depends upon the research problem and 
the data collected. 

It is believed that we should not shirk using- 
statistics to analyse the data but we should also not ba 
over enthusiastic to apply statistics for merely giving 
the data a statistical treatment. We should be rational 
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in our approach. It is well advised that the researcher may 
read so«e research reports to be conversant wita the right 
method of m-King meaningful interpretations of his data. The 
analysis of the data must lead to accepting or rejecting t.ie 
hypothesis, if any, with which the researcher might Iuvj 
started his research work. 

7.7. Practical I.[plications 

^listing of research findings in a system-tic manner 
is allright. But the researcher should also draw practical 
i plications of the research results of his study. A record 
of practical implications makes the research study useful -to 
one and all wno are really interested in the improvement of 
teaching learning practices m a system of education. 

8. Suggestive Studies 

It is advisable on the part of the researcher to pin¬ 
point 3ome follow-up studies to his research study. It will 
help hi a to pick up the thread later on as and when he himself 
likes to extend his completed research study. Suggestive 
studies motivate tne fellow researcher tc do more research 
work on the research problems like the ones undertaken by 
the researcher concerned. 

As for example, here we may suggest studies like the 
following ones i 

**' Students' ■ tcitude towards studies and their family 
backgrounds. 

2. Students' actitude towards their studies and their 
achievement in examinations. 

3. School organizational climate and students' attitude 
towards their studies. 

h. A correlational study of students' study habits and 
their attitude towards studies. 
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5. A study of students' motivation for and their attitude 
towards studies. 

6. Students’ mental health anci their attitude towards 
studies. 

7. Students' attendance m the school and their attitude 
towards studies. 

8. Students' inter-personal relationships and tneir 
attitude towards studies. 

9. Factors affecting students' attitude towards their 
studies. 

10. A comparative study of sportsman and non-sports nan 
for their attitude towards studies. 

11. A comparative study of attitude of boys rind girls 
towards their studies. 
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Module No. 12 


EXTENSION PROGRAMMES 


Dr. S.K. Goel 


1, Background 

Since independence there nas been a large scale 
expansion and a degree of reconstruction in the field of 
education at all levels. In the field of teacher education 
also there has been not only quantitative expansion but 
there has also been some qualitative changes with the 
incoming of the influences of various new trends and 
other new features. Not only have the training institu¬ 
tions and the enrolment therein increased over the years 
but changes have come in the outlook for the preparation 
of teachers. 

Educational reconstruction in India implies the 
use of integrated professional experience of specialists 
in research, planning, development and administration. 

As text books and supplementary educational 
materials are tried out with practising teachers in 
workshops in which the teacher is evidently the instrument 
of change, so the entire structure of training and 
extension in field services is designed to bring about 
that volume of change that is implied in a continuous 
process of evaluation, discovery and feedback. All change, 
all innovation must reach out to take m the teacher, to 
make him the hub of thu continuing revolution in education. 

One of the startlingfacts of the present century 
is the explosion by knowledge in every sector. The old 
training methods and experience are inadequate as guides 
to enable us to do justice to the present requirements. 
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In every aspect of life, more of re-education and re¬ 
training is demanded. Miereas this is true of every 
field, it especially applies to the field of education. 
Inspite of several constraints, teachers happen to be 
the key persons to initiate and support change for 
educational improvement. With the increasing complexity 
of problems, expectations from teachers are also increas¬ 
ing. The indifference, the inefficiency and the apathy 
towards educational experiments and lack of zeal on the 
part of the teacher may result in disaster in the 
educational institutions. If they fail to keep up the 
frontiers of knowledge, they will be giving yesterday's 
education to tomorrow’s citizens. To enable a teacher to 
create a thirst for Knowledge among his pupils, he must 
continue to learn and grow professionally. Hius continuing, 
education of teachers at all levels is of special 
significance and here the role of extension programmes 
comes in. 

2. OBJECTIVES OF EXTENSION PROGRAMMES 

1) To upgrade teachers' knowledge of curricular 
content and methodology. 

2) To keep teachers abreast of developments in 
education and familiar with changes in policies 
affecting programme thrists. 

3) To train teachers for roles demanded by 
new needs. 

4) To raise teacher qualifications through either 
formal degree or non-degree courses. 

5) To arrange seminars, conferences, workshops, 
refresher courses. 

6) To enable the teachers to learn new ways of 
teaching and face new problems efficiently. 
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7) To enable the teachers to contribute to the 
qualitative improvement of education. 

S) To disseminate knowledge about different aspects 
of education through the publication of journals, 
newsletters, booklets, leaflets, narrative papers, 
modules, etc. 

9) To develop his ability to deal with colleagues, 
parents and the community. 

10) To boost the. morale of teachers by giving he Ip 
and recognition to those who want to learn to 
do better. 

3. PRINCIPLES FOR PLANNING 

Thereare certain principles which have to be taken 
into consideration for planning the extension programmes 
for teachers. A few principles are given below : 

1) Provide for maximum involvement of the partici¬ 
pants and providing them with opportunities to ■ 
grapplv with the different problems they are 
facing. 

2) Conduct need-based programmes. 

3) Develop a climate cf freedom for participants 
to express their views. 

A) Create an atmosphere which is conducive to 

building mutual respect, support, creativeness 
and spontaniety. 

3) Encourage teachers to test and try out ideas and 
to plan in real situations. 

6) Plan extension programmes realistically so that 
all the ideas emerged through discussions can 
be translated into action when the teachers go 
back to their places of duty. 
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7) .Develop simple possible means to give the 
decisions a practical and concrete shape. 

4. PROBLEMS 

The following problems are experienced in arranging 
extension programmes in education. 

1) Lack of long range planning to train under- 
qualified and untrained teachers and to retrain 
the trained ones. There are no proper plans 
which could clear the backlong of untrained 
teachers by a target date, nor one which will 
provide renewal education to update the knowledge 
of once - trained teachers, 

2) Lack of continuous feedback mechanism to study 
the effectiveness of the .pre-service and in- 
service education programmes. There have been 
some sporadic attempts to study the effectiveness 
of the training programmes. However, suggestions 
and recommendations are not implemented. The 
same faults are unfortunately repeated again 

and again. There is a need for regular and 
continuous feedback to help improve extension 
programmes. 

3) Lack of adequate funding. Extension programmes 
cost a lot in terms of salary, travelling, and 
other expenses. Inadequate funding also explains 
the inadequacy of resource and learning materials 
for extension programmes, as well as the insuffi¬ 
cient use of educational technology. Most of the 
time, there is no provision for typing/duplicat¬ 
ing/photocopying, etc. and as such, effective 
training cannot be implemented without adequate 
funding. 
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4) Lack of transportation and communication 
facilities particularly in small tourns and in 
the remote and rural areas. Some extension 
programmes may require adequate provision of 
field trips and visits to specialized agencies 
for practical demonstration to gain first-hand 
information. 

5) Lack of adequate facilities. Most of the teacher 
training campuses have inadequate physical 
facilities. 

6) Inadequate coordination of extension programmes, 
thereby resulting in duplication of effort, 
overlapping content and piece-meal measures. 

7) Inadequate evaluation during and after the 
training. Only a few inservice programmes 
include a follow-up of the presonnel trained. 

8) Poor coordination in the selection of inservice 
participants, particularly those being trained 
for new roles. Some persons are very frequently 
attending many programmes and remain away from 
their place of duty most of the time. Unis leads 
to the overtraining of some personnel and no 
training of many teachers. 

9) Extension programmes entail expenses which may 
not be always borne by sponsoring agencies. 
Because of financial constraints teachers who 
can afford extra costs of transportation, 
boarding and lodging usually have more chances 
to attend sooh programmes. 

10) Personnel trained for new roles are not always 
placed in positions which will maximize the use 
of their training. 
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11) Teachers and their administrators/supervisor are 
seldom simultaneou vLy trained on innovations. 

„ Often, teachers,are not able to make use of the 
skills and knowledge gained because of resistance 
or non-cooperation of their heads/principals/ 
other superior officers. 

12) There is not as much emphasis on attitude change 
as on knowledge, change. After attending the 
extension programmes, teachers leave with more 
knowledge but holding on to the same attitudes 
they came with. 

5. ACTIVITIES 

NPE' provides a comprehensive national perspective 
for education. It envisages a continued effort required 
to develop National system of Education. In order to be 
effective, a teacher is required to update his/her 
professional competence regularly. For this, he/she will 
have to take part in various extension programmes that 
will be organized periodically as part of the continuing 
education of teachers. 

As a teacher you are devoting much of your professional 
life of curricular transaction in the Classroom and outside. 
A glance at the list of activities organised in the schools 
reveals that these are effective means for providing • 
learning experiences to children. You are probably aware 
that tnere have been changes and modifications in the 
school curriculum at certain intervals. Since the curri¬ 
culum is dynamic in nature, it gets changed and modified 
with the changing needs and aspirations of society. In view 
of this rapidly changing world, what kind of activities. 

Can you think of to realize the present-day aims and future 
goals of education ? And what kind of extension programmes 
do you need ? What kind of modalities do you require ? kfoat 
kind of instructional media do you need ? \tiat kind of 
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changes are you noticing in the areas of your interest ? 
What do the children and th r ir parents expect from you ? 
In short, what are your exact and precise needs so that 
you could deliver the goods more efficiently and effecti¬ 
vely. Some of the following activities may help you to 
answer some of these questions but you can think of 
still many more activities. 

Activity No.l 


List the changes that have taken place 
in the school curriculum and in the 
curriculum of your subject during the 
last 10 years. Why have these changes 
taken place ? 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Activity Mo.2 


P—-;- 

i Prepare a list of those provision which 
} need to be provided for the effective 
{ implementation of curriculum. 

I 

I. _ 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Activity No .3 


Collect 
Collate 
Discuss 

Activity No.4 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


i------- 

{List the possible causes of Learning 

JProblems in classrooms. 


Note the language items from the text¬ 
books which project the image of women ? 
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Discuss 
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Activity No .5 


What are the teaching methods and 
strategies you have been using ? Write 
on a separate sheet i 


Activity No,6 


Can you list the different aspects of 
development which the curriculum should 
cover ? 


Activity No.7 


Write down in a few sentences what you 
think will be the ways m which the 
teacher's role will cange. 


Activity No .8 


Mention briefly what you think are the 
ways in which the evaluation methods 
should change. Give reasons. 

Activity Mo.9 


What should our education seek to 
develop in our children ? 

Activity No.10 

Do you know the modern technological 
innovations in your subject for 
imparting better instruction ? 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 
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Activity K T o„11 

Can you visualize the problems that 
the students will face if their needs 
arc not fulfilled ? >_ 

Activity Ifa.12 

Can you suggest alternative methods for 
ieducing the homev^ork of your students ? 
'tin .at ceriterion do you follow to assess 
the load hearing capacity of the 
children ? 

Activity No.13 


Suggest some work experience activities 
that can be organized by different 
subject teachers in the school. 

Activity 


L st the characteristics of growth and 
development of children of the age groups 
you have been teaching under physical, 
intellectual, emotional and social groups 

Activity ho,15 


Did you ever feel the need'for your 
further education and training after 
joining the service ? If yes, please 
elaborate on the role of extension 

programmes in facilitating the work of 
a teacher. 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


-Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 


Collect 

Collate 

Discuss 
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If you work out the above activities carefully, you 
may be ~ble to know your strengths and your weaknesses. 

You way be able to find out after careful-analysis what 
kind oj extension programme would be most useful for you. 

What should be the themes of the programmes which you 
should attend for developing better teaching skills and 
competencies, ihe mere the skills are defined and broken 
into sub-skills, the better will be the teacher's under¬ 
standing with regard to the specific tasks in hand. Any 
method may prove sterile, if the teacher does not possess 
the necessary skills involved in using the method 
successfully. It is now being recognized on the one hand 
that the teacher must be able to see the relationship 
between the nature of the content and the objectives to 
be achieved through it and on the other hand the teaching- 
lear.ung strategies through which he can achieve those 
objectives. 

6. ROLE Of N.C.E.R.T. 

The NCERT seeks to train the specialists in curriculum 
development, evaluation and measurement, audio-visual 
education, guidance and counselling, research methodology, 
educational administration and other areas of educational 
enterprise through extension services programme. 

Research and training apart, one of the main functions 
cf NCERT has been to develop on sub-continental scale 
programmes in educational extension. This is done through 
the Department of Field Services. The Department has 
evolved a new training programme through internship 
extension; workers have been given special training in the 
development of instructional materials and the improvement 
of the functional use of school libraries. 

One of the important activities that the Council has 
undertaken is to extend educational information to educa¬ 
tional workers. This is the underlying aim of the extension 
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and field services organised by the Council in primary, 
second^ y and higher education as well as for workers in 
teachrr education and in educational research. The 
Directorate lor Secondary Education set up by the Council 
comprising a large number of extension service centres m 
different parts of tne country seeks specially to cater 
for this activity of the Council. These centres are 
organizing on a continuing basis extension and in-service 
educational activities for the benefit of Secondary Schools 
in India. A large number of developmental programmes aimed 
at improving secondary education have also been conducted. 
Hundreds of schools are involved m the programme of 
intensive school improvement. Each school has developed a 
programme of improvement in specific areas depending on 
its need and the needs of its teachers. 

In addition, various other Departments of the Council 
arc engaged in extension services. Short-term training 
courses, conferences, workshops, seminars and follow-up 
studies, clubs, fairs, exhibitions and film shows are the 
means through wnich the latest developments in education 
are me e available to personnel in educational vocations. 


7. STits.NGThENING OF EXTENSION 
gtttVTggl mi ftotii W 'MET 


Some conferences of State Education Secretaries and 
Directors of Public Instruction have been held to discuss 
the ways and means of strengthening the Extension Services. 
It was recommended that the programmes of Extension Services 
should give priority to the state and national targets in 
secondary education. Ihe staff of Extension Cervices should 
pay more frequent visits to schools, especially in the 
backward and rural areas. Curing these visits the Officers 
of the State Ifepartment of Education may accompany the 
Extension Services staff whenever possible. Extension 
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Services should assist the State Department of Education 
in implementing the various schemes in secondary educatior, 
particularly those which are directly related to the 
improvement of schools. In important schemes, such as 
''emulative record cards, organizing content courses, etc. 
the Extension services Centres within a dtzU should work 
together so as to divide the load and avoid duplication 
of efforts. The centres in a state should combine tneir 
resources in respect of publications so that worth-while 
1 ublications may be brought out in adequate manner. 

Since there is a shortage oi standard books on 
education in Hindi and other regional languages, tne training 
colleges should take up immediately the work of translalijn, 
Ihe otate Department of Education should provide necessary 
help for this purpose, there is a need to introduce inservice 

S 

programmes in Training Colleges where intension Departments 
have not been provided. Extension Services Units should be 
started in those training colleges which donot have ah 
Extension Services Centre. In order to meet the expenditure 
for the Extension Services Unit, a grant should be placed 
at the disposal of each-training college. Provision should 
be made for the training of guidance and counselling 
personnel in secondary schools. Efforts should also be made 
to provide career masters in as many higher secondary school' 
as possible. In collaboration with the Extension Services 
Centres, the Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
should organize training courses for career masters. There 
is a need to formulate an integrated programme of action 
during the current five-year plan so that the resources, 
funds and manpower available with the Extension Centres as 
well as the State Department of Education may be mobilized 
to achieve the targets. It is felt that seminars should not 
always be held at the headquarters but should be distributed 
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In dv= rural areas so that more teachers could participate 
in wi „ Seminars should be of a reasonable duration so 
tV* w ■’ir impact may be tangible. The District Inspectors 
of . 'Vo' s should be informed of all the activities of the 
Extensic 1 Centres and they should be invited to participate 
in the p -ogrammes as much as possible. It is observed that 
innividu 1 centres have been working on comulative record 
card.., e ch in its own way. In view of th<* importance of 
th< c.' rt ords in giving guidance to the pupil, it is 
nocossa - - r to evolve a uniform pattern of the card. The 
external l centres in collaboration with the Directorate 
should ue re fore immediately take up a study of the questio 
analyse the existing cards and evolve a suitable pattern 
c f '■ =>r< i, accompanied by a manual of instructions to 
tv ache Ihe card should be so framed th-at it gives all 
th* 5 e? ential information necessary but at the same time 
tt is 10 1 too difficult or cumbersome. It is essential 
that le teachers should themselves fill up these cards 
ao th y are in close contact with the pupils. A seoarate 
sect jn in the card could be allotted for entires relating 
to t ie pupils' scholastic achievement as this data is 
required for the university admissions. 

The staff of the Extension Centres should visit the 
set 'ols more frequently; attention should be given in 
gr f iter measure to backward and rural areas. Extension 
Ce .tres should assist the State Department in the proper 
utilisation of science grants to schools. During their 
volts the Extension staff should verify whether the 
schools were statisfactorily utilizing the grants given 
by the State Department for improvement of Science and 
d so bring to the notice of the Department the names of 
l, ther schools which requir such assistance. Ihe improve¬ 
ment of examinations should be taken at two levels - one 
the university level and the other at the school level, 
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starting from the earliest stages. This is necessary to 
prepare the children adequately for the new form of testing. 
In drawing up the future programmes of the centres, emphasis 
should be given to subjects such as social studies, general 
science and home science. The Education .Department should 
provide the necessary resource personnel to the Extension 
Centres for these programmes. It is necessary to provide 
incentives to teachers to stimulate greater interest in 
inservice activities. Provision should therefore be made 
for special increments and also for the confidential reports 
to indicate the degree of participation of teachers in such 
inservice programmes. The State Education Department should 
issue circulars to schools and managements so as to ensure 
the fullest participation. Copies of departmental circulars 
relating to secondary schools should be sent to all the 
Extension Centres so as to keep them informed of the 
instructions issued by the Department from time to time. 

The Director of Public Instruction may also issue instruct¬ 
ions at the Inspectorate stressing the fact that Extension 
Centres were a part of the State Department and they should 
extend the fullest cooperation to the Centres in their 
activities. All the training colleges in the state should 
be involved in mservice programme, each college taking up 
some part of the work in the area in its neighbourhood. 

This would be made possible if an allowance is given to a 
staff member of every training college who is interested 
in taking up the work. The success of inservice programmes 
of extension centres is so closely dependent upon the 
efficiency of pre-service training that it is essential 
to re-think about the entire programme of teacher education. 
It would therefore be desirable to convene a conference of 
all the Principals and senior faculty members of training 
colleges in every state. The activities of the Extension 
Centres should also take into consideration the emphasis 
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on secondary education programmes from the national point 
of view such as : 

a) teaching of languages as tool subjects; 

b) science education; 

c) school libraries and development of reading 
habits; 

d) cumulative record cards; 

e) preparation of handbooks for the teachers. 

The collection of text books available at the Central 
Bureau of Textbook Research should be made available to the 
State Education Department for being exhibited at the various 
Extension Centres for the use of teachers. It is necessary 
to make a continuous and comprehensive evaluation of every 
technique so as to assess which of them was more or less 
effective. The quarterly newsletters of the Extension 
Centres should be complied and edited by highly experienced 
staff so as to make them interesting, informative and 
useful to the teachers. 

It would be worthwhile to examine the extent to which 
schools are associated with the Extension activities and 
to find out the impact on the schools. This would serve as 
a guide for determining the types of services that should 
be rendered to the strong and weak schools. Coordation is 
essential for the success of extension services. This 
coordination should be effected between the Extension 
Centres and the Training Colleges, among the Extension 
Centres and between the Centres and the State Department 
of Education. Coordination in the publications brought out 
by various Extension Services Centres would be very fruitful. 
Steps should be taken to evaluate publications of all the 
Extension Centres periodically and to select those which 
deserve wider distribution. The subject consultants 
attached to the State Department of Education should work 
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in close cooperation with the Extension Services and 
provide the resource persons. It is to be emphasized that 
the programmes of Extension Services should reflect the 
local needs of the State Department of Education and the 
national targets and the programmes in the field of 
secondary education. 

The NPE places complete trust in the teaching coramunitv. 
It envisages freedom for the teacher to innovate and to 
carry on his work in a manner that is relevant to the ne<~ds 
and capabilities of learners, and also reflects the concerns 
and aspirations of the community. 

The NPE has suggested a variety of steps to improve 
the status of teachers with effective teacher accountability 
and the following are the suggested steps. 

1) Introduction of reforms in the system of 
selecting teachers. 

2) Involvement of teachers in the planning 
and management of education. 

3) Creation of opportunities and an atmosphere to 
promote autonomy and innovation among teachers. 

Regarding the professional education of teachers, both 
the pre-service and ihservice components will be overhauled 
to meet the thrust envisaged in the policy. District- 
Institutes of Education and Training (DIET.) are to be 
organised for pre-service and inservice education of 
elementary school teachers and for personnel working m 
conformal and adult education. DIETs will in due course 
replace substandard institutions. Colleges of Teacher 
Education will be strengthened so that they are in a 
position to provide secondary teacher education of quality. 
The National Council of Teacher Education (NCTE) will be 
responsible for accrediting teacher education institutions 
and will provide guidance on curricula and methods. 
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In pursuance of the policy, the Ministry of Human 
Resource Envelopment (MHRD) planned to set up 400 DIETs in 
the country. Of these, 257 DIETs have so far been sanctioned 
by the MHRD. Ihe remaining DIETs may be sanctioned during 
the eighth five year plan. Ihe DIET is a novel district 
level educational institution. Ihe setting up of DIETs is 
a step towards decentralization of opportunities of 
professional preparation of teachers at the elementary 
level. Ihe major function of a DIET is to improve the 
quality of the manpower engaged in educational occupations 
up to the elementary level in the district. Most of the 
faculty members of DIETs would be persons with background 
in elementary education. Training programmes for the DIETs 
have to be shared with SCERTs. There has to be a proper 
networking among DIETs, SCERT, NCERT, etc.while arranging 
extension programmes in the respective district on a 
specific theme. There has to be a proper planning and 
coordination among various DIETs under a State so as to 
have maximum participation in the extension programmes 
and to avoid duplication of efforts. This can be done by 
disseminating knowledge about different aspects of education 
through the publication of journals, newsletters, booklets, 
leaflets, discussion papers, modules, etc. so as to organize 
the extension programmes effectively. 

8. DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

- 

A genuine effort is to be made to improve the quality 
of education through extension programmes - with particular 
focus on proper attitudes, creativity and innovations. 

There have been attempts to change the process of learning 
and teaching during the last few years. Educators are faced 
with the challenge of making educational programmes more 
meaningful and realistic in the context of socio-economic 
conditions of the country. The teachers repeatedly focus 
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their attention on the following problems and constraints 
in relation to extension programmes and the development 
of exemplar materials. 

1) Problem of remoteness - the urgent need to 
disseminate knowledge and new methods to far 
flung areas of the country. 

2) As collossal sums of money are being spent on 
education, it is highly appropriate and necessary 
to lay emphasis on the promotion and evaluation 
of attitudes, creativity and work experience. 

3) The overall need to have more and useful reference/ 
research material for the benefit of the teachers 
as well as organizers of extension programmes. 

efforts for systematic storage, retrieval and 
dissemination of a wide range of educational information 
will be a welcome step. Since educational information is 
the most vital resource for scientific and technological 
development of the country, t.nere is an imperative need 
to develop a National Information System in Education (NISE) 
with a sub-system structure of three level organizations 
i.e. National, State and District Levels. Downward and 
upward flow of information from one level to another is 
suggested for maximum utilization of available resources 
in this vital field of education. In order to ensure the 
welfare of children, it is necessary that information shoul" 
flow freely and rapidly from policy makers down to the 
grass-root workers. Information is a bssic resource and 
link between a variety of activities, intellectual and 
material, in the society, institutions and individuals. 

What does the user want ? Not the enormous quantity of 
undigested data and text which we shall be able to 
manipulate and store, not a list of references, but actual 
relevant organized information, which has to be given to 
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the right person at the right time, in the right quantity 
and the right format, and it must be accurate, reliable and 
in the context. 

We are living in an 'Age of Information Revolution'. 

The fresh information is being generated at an exponential 
rate and it has become extremely difficult to face the 
information explosion. As the output of educational 
information increased, the number of communication media 
also grew. The time lag in primary and secondary media 
Can be bridged by Letter Journals, Current Awareness 
Services and Electronic Journals. Online information 
retrieval is today the speediest and the most effective 
means of getting the required information. Its main 
advantages are : (i) Queries can be searched with great 
speed and answers can be obtained almost instantaneously 
at the terminal, (ii) A large volume of information can 
be searched rapidly (within minutes or seconds compared 
to several days in the manual method) and accurately. 

(iii) It is possible to search databases to which the 
organisation does not subscribe, (iv) In the online system, 
the user/searcher becomes an important component, as it 
makes possible man-machine dialogue. Use of online systems 
in information storage, retrieval and dissemination (I3RD) 
is gaining momentum. 

Application of the latest developments m the field 
of computers, telecommunications, reprographics and 
micrographics for 13RD has become imperative for the 
effective and speedy handling of information. Mini-computers, 
microprocessors and wordprocessors have now made computer 
application possible in every conceivable form. Another 
potential tool just emerged for ISRD is Laser Technology 
which is a threshold technology and promises great 
advancements in communication with its ability to pack 
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more information in less space. Some of the technologies 
like OCR (Optical Character Recognition) and COM (Computer 
Output Microfilm) are also being increasingly used in 
information handling. Emphasis is given to the various 
forms of electronic modes of communication - Electroric 
mail and message services, computer network using distri¬ 
buted data processing, Videotex, Teletext, Integrated 
services digital network, Satellite communication, 
Teleconferencing, and Facsimile transmission, The essence 
of communication is the conquest of space and time. The 
longest and most difficult distance in transmitting 
information is the last half-inch between a man’s ear and 
his brain. Most of us will continue to be concerned with 
the communication technology chiefly as a means to an end. 
Efficient transfer of information is essential for rapid 
economic growth in a developing country like India. By 
2000 AD communication facilities of international standards 
would be available in India. 

8.1 Planning of NISE : 

The tasks of planning, decision - making .and admini¬ 
stration are increasingly dependent on the availability of 
reliable and timely information. Therrfore, a planned 
approach to organize the information to ensure that 
information gaps are plugged and a free flow and exchange 
of information is permitted, would effectively contribute 
to a total pool of information on a centralized basis. 
Establishment of NISE is the only practical solution to 
provide free flow and exchange of information at optimum 
cost, NISE demands a master plan which is an intellectual 
process. The programme requires local, regional, national 
and international cooperation in activities andu&e of 
resources in a way that can strengthen national infrastru¬ 
cture through efficient working of institutions and 
services, that share the responsibility of collecting, 
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storing, processing and retrieving as 'well as lor evaluating, 
analysing and disseminating the information contained in 
tneir collection. 

KI3E is actually an aspect of educational, scientific 
and cultural sphere and thus its plan should form a part 
of the overall economic plan. The objectives and functions 
of NISE are" in conformity with the national development 
plans and policies. A properly coordinated NISE can help 
reduce information gap and duplication of work. NISE is a 
means of achieving national objectives through economic 
and effective utilization of information in technological 
innovation, decision-making, research and education. In 
India, many educational organizations can substantially 
contribute in enriching the system if adequate cooperation 
is taken from them. 

8.2 Organizational Structure of NISE 

The structure of NISE will be a combination of 
"Centralization" and "Decentralization". The centralization 
of technical responsibilities as far as possible and 
decentralization of the services is one of the best means 
of reducing costs. Centralization offers the advantages of 
greater efficiency, economy, availability of the full 
resources of a system to any and every component of users. 
The advantages of decentralization are quicker, direct and 
personalized services. 

8.3 Levels of the System 

The system will operate at the following distinct 
yet interacting levels ; National Information Centre 
(NIC), Regional Information Centre (RIC) and Local 
Information Centre (LXC). 
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8.3.1 National Information Centre (NIC) 

It is proposed that NChRT, New Etelhi should serve as 
a National Information Centre (NIC) and discharge the 
following responsibilities : 

a) To plan, coordinate, update, streamline and 
control the activities conerning acquisition, 
organization and dissemination of information 
through (i) cooperative action; (ii) dividing 
the responsibilities among other RICs; 

(iii) making use of new techniques in the 
transfer and utility of information. 

b) To serve as a central depository for entire 
information/data. 

c) To maintain databank for retrieval of information. 

d) To compile sources of information like directories, 
handbooks, dictitionaries, encyclopaedias, state - 
of - art reports, technical reports, etc, 

e) To undertake and bring out up-to-date union 
catalogues of the holdings of all conerned 
organizations. This can be brought out on the 
basis of type of literature covered e.g. books, 
periodicals, reports, reprints, microfilms, 
tapes, etc. 

f) To bring out regularly Current Awareness Service 
(CAS) like ( 1 ) research-in-progress bulletins, 

(ii) lists of unpublished research literature 
covering dissertations, theses, etc, (iii) news¬ 
paper clipping bulletins, (iv) Selective 
Dissemination of Information (SDI) bulletins, 

(iv) newsletter giving information items of 
current interest in education, etc. 
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g) To ensure ndequate bibliographical control of all 
the information on education by bringing out 
regularly publications like indexing services, 
abstracting services, translation services, 
bibliographies on specific topics, etc. 

h) To provide reprographic services. 

i) To establish links with international systems 
and their utilization for augmenting national 
resources and relations with the national 
information systems m the allied disciplines. 

j) To conduct 1 retrospective search i.e. to search 
the entire database or a major portion of it 
against a query. 

k) To identify the present information requirements 
of users at all levels and forecast future 
requirements in the light of the overall 
national development plans and policies. 

l) To promote research, development and innovation 
in information technology. 

m) To have the responsibility of a referral centre. 

n) To keep liaison with RICs. 

8*3.2 Regional Information Centres (RICs) 

It is proposed that one SCERT responsible for the 
districts under its jurisdiction should serve as RIC and 
discharge the following responsibilities. 

a) Cteveloping and maintaining document collection 
in the region, 

b) Giving indexing, abstracting, bibliographical, 
SDI, reprographic and translation services. 

c) Preparing regional catalogues and retrieving 
information. 
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dj Acting as contact point for users in the region. 

e) Surveying the information sources of the region 
and feeding to NIC. 

f) Supplying copies of documents available m the 
Centre on request and arranging for supply of 
documents not available in the centre through 
NIC or concerned RIC. 

8.3.3 Local Information Centres (LICs) 

Each DIET should have information unit and serve as 
LIC which should discharge the following responsibilities: 

a) To collect and process information/data at the 
local level. 

b) To feed information generated m LIC to conerned 
RIC and act as recipients of information from 
RIC. 

c) To offer personalized services against specific 
request and in anticipation. 

8.3.4 C onclusions 

The system requires standardization and uniformity 
in planning techniques and procedures of information 
processing. This situation calls for increased cooperation 
of subject specialists and information scientists for 
economy and optimum use of information. Professional 
societies and consultancy organizations have a significant 
role to play in the interaction of subject specialists and 
information specialists. It is proposed to make a goal - 
directed approach to coordinate bibliographic efforts, 
establish networks of information service and provide 
consultants for setting up services in various institu¬ 
tions. The proposed model of NISE with a sub-system 
structure of three levels, viz, National, Regional and 
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Local, would promote the sharing of scarce and farflung 
resources and thus improve the status of school education 
in India. It can be said with a degree of confidence that 
in the years to come to Indian Schools will have not only 
more and more trained teachers at all levels through 
various extension programmes but also with greater 
professional efficiency and skill to make school teaching 
what it ought to he, 

* 

****** 


b/s 



Module No. 13 


EVALUATION IN SCHOOLS 
Dr. P. Das 

The present system of evaluation does not 
adequately reflect the total growth/progress of the 
students or effectiveness of teaching. From the existing 
practices it is not difficult to pin-point some of the 
major shortcomings which need to be properly appreciated 
and accepted before taking up any plan of evaluation 
improvement. In a summerised way we can list these as 
under. 

1 ) Concept of evaluation is restricted to 
examination rather than a broad comprehensive 
concept of^evaluation. 

2 ) Evaluation is considered as end of the course/ 
session rather than as an integral part of 
teaching-learning process. 

3) Evaluation is considered as an act of measurement 
of students' learning rather than a means for 
improvement of their learning. 

4) Evaluatiwn activities are limited to scholastic 
aspects rather than total growth of the child. 

5) Use of tools and techniques of evaluation to 
written examinations largely. 

6 ) Quality of written examinations is questionable 
from the point of view of validity and 
reliability. 

7 ) .Diagnostic evaluation is still a dream #f the 

future. 
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8) Using evaluation as a feedback has yet to become 
a reality for improving students’ learning. 

9) Evaluation is seldom emphasised as objective 
based, continuous, cooperative and a dynamic 
process. 

You may add many more glaring shortcomings of the 
existing system of evaluation. What is really worth 
stating is the cause of all these ills. Ihe cause may 
lie with the teachers or the educational system in 
general. Therefore, there is ah imperative need to make 
evaluation an integral part of the total teaching¬ 
learning process and to make it continuous and compre- 
nensive by taking care of all the three domains 
(Cognitive, affective & psychomoter) for all round 
development of the learner in both scholastic and non¬ 
scholastic areas. 

Objectives : 

After studying this module, you should be able 

to ; 

- Understand the concept of evaluation as quality 
control of educational programmes. 

- know purposes of evaluation 

- Identify criteria of good evaluation 

Ifevelop suitable planning and implementation 
modalities of evaluation. 

- Prepare a comprehensive scheme of evaluation 

- Itesign a follow-up action in order to make 

evaluation more functional and meaningful. 

$ 
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Concept of Evaluation 

The concept of evaluation should not be equated 
with the concept of examination or mere measurement, 
broadly defined, educational evaluation is the quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative estimation of overall growth and 
progress of pupils towards objectives or values in the 
curriculum. The emphasis in evaluation is upon broad 
personality changes and major objectives of an educa¬ 
tional programme. These include not only scholastic 
achievements, but also non-scholastic areas like 
attitudes, interests, ideals, ways of thinking, health, 
work habits, personal and social adaptability. Hence, 
evaluation is integrally related to the teaching-learning 
process. It entails a value judgement and works as 
quality control in educational programmes. 

Activity - 1 : 

Develop your own concept of evaluation 

and differentiate it from examination. 

Purposes of Evaluation : 

Mainly evaluation helps in : 

a) determining the effectiveness of courses and 
programmes. 

b) testing assumptions about instructional 
practices. 

c) selecting, clarifying and appraising 
objectives. 

d) creating motivation, 

e) serving as a feedback for both teachers and 
students for effective teaching and learning 
respectively. 
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f) discriminating and ranking the students. 

g) diagnosing pupils weakness/learning difficulties. 

h) providing basis for guidance and counselling. 

Activity - 2 : 

List few more purposes of evaluation which 
you feel as necessary and important. 

Criteria of Good Evaluation 

Ihe criteria of good evaluation emerge naturally 
from the basic assumptions about evaluation. They can 
be enumerated as follows : 

a) Evaluation shuld be objective based . 

The ^valuator should identify and define clearly 
the set of objectives to be evaluated. The objectives 
may be in the areas of knowledge, understanding.,, 
application, skills, attitudes, interests health, work 
habits, personal and social adjustment etc. Ip„addition 
the knowledge of Minimum Levels of Learning (PILL) is 
also more important both for teachers and evaluators 
as emphasied by NPE (1986). 

b) Evaluation should be a comprehensive process . 

Evaluation should cover both scholastic and 
non-scholastic dimensions of pupils' growth and uses a 
variety of appropriate tools and techniques. 

°) Evaluation should be a continual process . 

Cince evaluation aims at estimating overall growth 
of the child and growth is basically a continuous 
phenomena, it is imperative to make evaluation regular 
and continuous. 
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d) Evaluation should be a dynamic process . 

Evaluation should not be rigid or static in nature. 

It should be flexible and dynamic in respect of frequency 
of examinations, type of examinations etc. 

e) Evaluation should be a cooperative process . 

Since the emphasis of evaluation is on over all 
growth of pupils, a single teacher is not competent to 
do the justice for evaluating all the dimensions of 
pupils growth and hence the cooperation of all teachers, 
students, and parents is essential. 

Activity - 3 : 

Write down the specific procedures that you 

can adopt to make your evaluation continuous 

and comprenensive . ___ 

Planning and Implementation 
Modalities of Evaluation : 

Hie following steps are suggested about the 
modalities evaluation in schools. 

a) Eetermine the areas (both from scholastic and 
non-scholastic) and pinpoint the appropriate 
objectives under each area to be evaluated. 

b) Selecting/preparing tools and tec hniques of 
evaluation. (Tools may include achievement 
test, diagnostic test, psychological tests, 
checklist, rating scale, records, observation, 
interview, and techniques may be in the form 
of written, oral and practical examination). 

c) Determining the periodicity of evaluation. 

In order to make evaluation continuous, 
periodicity of evaluation both in scholastic 
and non-scholastic areas should be decided much 
in advance keeping in view the school conditions. 
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d) Executing the Plan 

Collecting of _nformations or evidences 
may be done by using the tools and techniques 
already decided above. 

O Recording the results.* 

Progress report cards both in scholastic 
and non-scholastic areas should be developed in 
order to record the results. A model of progress 
report cards is enclosed at the end for ready 
re fere nee, 

f) bsing the results for instructional decisions,- 

the results of the evaluation may be 
effectively used for improving classroom 
instructions. 

Activity - 4 : ' 

l) Identify three objectives from non-academic 
areas which need to be evaluated at the 
elementary/secondary level. 

1; Prepare progress report cards both for scholastic 
and non-scholastic areas for elementary/secondary 
school child. 

Scheme for comprehensive evaluation 

Ihe scheme of comprehensive evaluation may include 
the following aspects of pupils 1 growth and activities. 

Scholastic Aspect^ 

Tools and Technlnues 

- Written examination 

- Oral examination 

- Practical examination 

- Achievement test 

- Diagnostic test 


. te . a, Periodicity 

Curricular arena Five times in 

a year 



Periodicity 


Tools end Techniques 


.Area 

Intelligence 


Once at Lie - Intelligence test 
beginning of the. 

Primary/Middle/ 

Secondary stage. 


Non-Scholastic Aspects 

Pc rsonal and Social 
Qua lities 

- Regularity Once in a year - Observation 


- Punctuality 

- Discipline 

- Habit of cleanliness 

- Lmoticnal Stability 

- Initiative 

- Sense of responsibility 

- Smrit of Social Service 

- Any other 

Interests 

- Literary Once in a 

- Scientific 

- Musical 

- Artistic 

- Social Service 

- Any other 

Attitudes 

- Towards Teachers Ones in a 
~ Towards studies 
~ Towards school-mates 

- Towards school 

- Any other 


- Anecdotal Record 

- Rating Scale 


year - Observation 

- Rating Scale 

- Anecdotal Records 


year - Observation 

- Questionnaire 

- Interview 

- Rating Scale 

- Anecdotal records 
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Area 

Physics.. Health 

- Height 

- Wsigh t 

- Chest 


Periodicity 


Tools and Techniques 


Twice in a year - Observation 

- Interview 

- Medical Check up 


- Physical defects, 
if any. 


Activities 


Literary and Scientific Activities 


- Library Once in a year - Observation 

- Debate - Anecdotal Record 

- Recitation - Rating Scale 

- Creative Writing 

- Science Club 

- Any other 

Cultural Activities 


- Drama Once in a year 

- Music 

- Dance 

- Drawing & Paining 
” Any other 


- Observation 

- Anecdotal Record 

- Rating Scale 


Out Door Activities 

- Games Once in a year 

- Shorts 

- Scouting 

- II.C.C. 

- First Aid 

- Gardening 


Observation 
Anecdotal record 
: ating Scale 


Activity - 5 : 

Keeping in view the school conditions, 
prepare the scheme of comprehens.’ve evaluation 
in non-scholastic and activity areas. 
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Follow-up action : 

The above guidelines attempt to indicate major 
directions m which the programme of evaluation do nerves 
to move so as to realist the purpose of education. 
Orientation of teachers towards the new directions of 
continuous and comprehensive evaluation will not im^io - 
the system unless the teachers try tc implement, the 
scheme with sincerity and none sty. 

The following follow-up action is suggested. 

1) Organisation of Orientation P^ugramnes for 
teachers about the new directions of ev^luatio u 

2 ) Keeping in view the school conditions, the 
scheme of evaluation may be d'.velopec’ and 
implemented on cooperative basis. 

3 ) 'Ihere should be regular supervision 01 the 
senool evaluation programs and assistance 
may be provided to the teachers when they 
face any operational problems. 

4) Format of Progress report cards (both in 
scholastic and non-scholastic areas) may to 
developed and be supplied by DIET to all 
schools for uniform record of results. 

5) Action research relating to various aspects 
of evaluation may be undertaken by DIETs the 
findings of which will be taken as feed back 
for improving evaluation system. 


• • * ♦ * 
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Modu l e No. i4 

THE SCHOOL COMPLEX 

Dr. A.D.Tiwari 

Overview: 

The school complex aims to integrate the neighbouring 
primary schools to a centrally located middle school, and th. 
middle schools to a nucleus secondary school sc that the sc’m : 1 r, 
of a geographical area may function as a whole-drawing on each 
other's resources and planning their development with minimum 
of external control and support. The scheme was formulated 
and put forward m a systematic manner by the Education Commie sic. 
(1964-66), to improve planning and management of school educ tivn 
at local level for raising the quality of education in that area. 
The concept is now being revitalized by developing new strav.ri.es 
and guidelines for its effective linolcmentati on. In accord mot 
with the National Policy on Education, 1986 (para 107), its 
Programme of Action (1986, p.2Q3) clearly mentions that: 

'School complexes will be promoted on a flexible 
pattern so as to serve as nrtworks of institutions 
and please refer to POA alliances to encourage 
professionalism among teachers, to ensure observance 
of norms of conduct and to enable the sharing of 
experiences and facilities'. 

This module is an effort to detail the concept of school 
complex. 

Objectives; 

After going through this module you should be able to: 

i) understand the concept of school complex, 

ii) appreciate the concept of school complex and the 
rationale behind it. 

iii)ppnticipatt effectively in the functioning of schoc? 
complex. 
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Iv) realise changed roles and re J5p on si bill ties of r 
teacher in a schojl complex, 

v) contribute positively for the success ox school 
complex. 

vi) suggest alternatives in cooperation with 

colleggues within the school complex for imprrvm J 
the teacnmg-i earning process. 

vii) forsee the decentralisation of educational planra. 
and administration ar grassroot level for iimrovi 
the quality of education. 

viii) anticipate the problems which might arise in 

implementation of the school complex concept in 
your region and suggest ways to resolve these 
problems. 

ix) plan to utilize facilities, services and support 
that could be made available for the parti ci-' *U* 
schools from otuer schools in the school complex. 


BacKground; 


Activity Sheet No.1 


Collect 
Collate 
Discuss 

The .-Article 45 of the Directive Principles of Indian 
Constitution refei s to free and compulsory educ tier, for all chxlirer 
in the age-group of six to fourteen years. So, immediately after 
the independence of the Country&al3 round efforts were made at 
ail levels to develop necessary inirastructure of formal education 
in order to fulfil the constitutional obligation. As a result 
resources were mobilised to develop network of a large number 
of schools throughout the country and teachers were appointed 
to provide easy access of education to more and more children. 

Later, these efforts put challenges in terms of planning, management, 
organisation, administration and Inspection of such a large nuixopi 
of schools on the one hand and in terms of the problems oi was’ 1 " a./, 
and stagnation(dropouts), poor quality of education single-tec v r 
schools, schools without minimum essential facilities, isolati;. 


Identify some problems that the 
formal school - education system in 
India is facing. 
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between institutions and between schools and community, less 
or no participation of teachers in policy-making and decisi un¬ 
making process, improperlv equipped school-classes or non- 
ovsialbili ty of instructional materials to schools and the 
like, on the other hand. Those challenges of managing educ--*- 
tion well caxxed for a variety of innovative ways and meai s 
to overcome them. The concept of school complex emerged as a 
result of such an innovative practice. 

Activity Sheet No.2 


C. 

C —. _c 1 
Dj ' < 


a) Suggest some way out to minimise the 
magnitude or resolve these problems 
of school-education. 

b) What the Education Commission (1964-66) 
has suggested in terms of the school 
complex and how it helps in this direction? 


The Education Commission (&964-66) and the School Complex i 

The idea of school complex mooted by the Education 
Commissi Oi (1964-66) was no + an entirely now concept. During 
pre-independence period too, in the princely state of Ajmer 
and in some part of erstwhile province of Bombay, neighbouring 
schools were linked with the middle school to form a ‘cluster*. 
However, this concept was put forward in a systematic manner 
by the Education Commission (l9$4-66)to provide a soluti on 
for some of the serious problems Indian education was facing. 
While studying the status of various types of schools, the 
Commission recorded that, at the beginning of the Fourth-Five 
Year Plan there were about 4000 secondary, 65000 higher--primary 
ond 3,60,000 lov/cr pritaary schools located in the rural va ".a. 
The Commission discovered that these scziools can be clustered 
in a meaningful way. In a radius of 5—10 miles there is one 
secondary school, about five higher primary schools and about 
28 lower primary schools. It struck to +he Commission that the 
cluster of those schools could be taken as ’.a fairly 
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small and managable group which can function in a face--to-f co 
relationship within easily accessible distance. It has also a 
good potential for planning and guidance since there will he 
at least five or six trained graduates in the school - this 
group build around a secondary school be adopted as a mini mm 
viable unit of educational reform and develop accordingly' 

(p.43). The clustering of higher and lower primary schools 
around the nucleus of a secondary school can be attomptcJ m 
a two tier system. In the first tier, eight to ten lower on Pit- 
schools can be integrally related to a higher primary school <. 
the basis of physical proximity. The headmaster of the highot 
primary school should provide extensive services to th-. 
componert lower primary schools in his charge and he should 
that these lower primary schools function properly. For this 
purpose, he should organise a committee under his chairmans*.- 
coj sisting of the headmasters of all the component lower pi 1 . r ’_ 
schools in his charge. The committee should be entrusted vi.tr 
the task of planning and development of all component schools 
as a part of the 'single complex'. The committee should also 
provide guidance and supervision for day-to-day activities. 

The second tier can involve clustering of higher primary scnoole- 
ar ound. thi nucleus of a secor-' 1 ary school. A committee consisting 
of all the headmasters of the higher ana lower primary schools 
under the chairmanship of the headmaster of the secondary school 
should be set up. This committee should be responsible for func¬ 
tioning and development of all the schools in the school complex. 
The headmaster 'of the secondary school should be the overall 
incharge of the school complex. The school complex committee 
should plan the work to formulate academic calender and give 
guidance to all the schools in the area. 

The Commission viewed that 'this group of schools 
and teacher s nan be given a good deal of freedom to develop 
tne-ir own programmes subject to general guidance of the inspection 
staff. It should also be requested to coordinate its work tdV 
the local communities and tc derive as much help from this so 1 ' e,_ 
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as possible'. The Commission felt that the school complex as a 
unit can neak the terrible isolation in which each school 
functions at present. It would encourage cooperative efforts 
among the schools, help them develop own identity, facilitate 
maximum utilization of resources and a number of oth._r positive 
things. 

An important aspect of the scheme was to decrease the 
load of inspection of the inspecting authorities to visit th 
schools under their Jurisdiction in order to provide adequat. 
inspection. The Commission visualised that, 'the complex 
itself will perform certain delegated tasks which would otii.r 
rise have been performed by the inspecting officers of the 
Department and dealt with individual schools within it. Under thi 
programme, the school^ will gain its strength and will be u-le 
to exercise greater freedom and help m making the system more 
elastic and dynamic. The Department will also gain. It will be 
able to concentrate its attention on major essentials and can 
afford to have fewer efforts but at a higher level of 
competence (p.263). 

In order to give impetus to the concept of school 
complex the Commission further suggested that: 

*1 • The school complex may be used for more effective and 

standardised methods of evaluation of students and 
their promotion from classes to classes. 

2* It can he used for maximum utilization of certain faci¬ 

lities and equipments which can not be provided 
separately to each school. 

3. The inservice education of teachers in general and 
upgrading of less qualified, teachers in particular may 
be an important responsibility of schools. Specifically 
designed trained programmes, film shows, demonstration 
lessens and other as&demic activities can be organised 
at the various schools of the complex. 

4. * The complex committee may ercourage each school to plan 

its own work in sufficient detail for the ensuing 
academic year. The headmasters of the school can birng 
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their plans tc the cornpltx committee, discuss theu n> 
detail and. decide on the broad principle of develop¬ 
ment in the light of which each individual school car 
plan its own programme. 

5 1 The school complex can maintain reserve t^ach rs who 

can be sent to the component schools when the need 
arises. 

6 . The school complex can formulate a plan for evaluating 
the new textbooks, teacher guides, teaching ai 's and 
other material keeping the specific need cf the 
community in mind. 

7 , The school complex may make innovative changes m tin. 
prescribed curricular and syllabi to be used in the 
its complex. 

The commission was quite cautions in suggesting the 
introduction of the school complex on a large scale. It sugqeit ] 
that two precautions which must be taken and which may tn 1 c ' 
be the crucial determinants of success of school complex. Fit.., 
of all, careful preparation fob the introduction of the sch m 
end the orientation of teachers are necessary. Secondly ncl 
powers should be conferred upon each school complex simult’U vrriv 
It was ±n persuance of the recommendations of the 
Commission and the Education Policy Resolution (1968), some shades 
such as Bfhar, Gujrat, Hnrayana, Kerala, Madhya Pradesn, Mahai ^ r 
Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh set up school complexes 
on experimental basis. But for one reason or the other the 
scheme of school complex could not takeoff well so as to reach 
ever evaluation stages in most of these states. However, the 
evaluation reports of the school complex scheme in Kerala, Bihar 
md few other states reflect a ray ol hope for improvement in 
school education with the help of the scheme of school complex. 

Activity Sheet No.3 


a) What are the salient features of the 
'School Complex'? Enlist a few problem 
of school education which can bo 
resolved through iraplimentation of it. 



b) 
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What does the National Education Policy- 
1986 suggest to revitalise the concept 
o f school complex i n the change d si tuation? 


Colj. 

Cell 

Dim 


^ l, 


National Education Policy-1986 and the School Coapl ex 


Keeping in view the possibilities and potentialities 
in die scheme and the feedback received from tie findings of 
various evaluation reports of experimental school complex 
projects initiated in various states, the scheme of school 
complex is now being revitalized for the purpose of overhauling 
the system of planning and management of education. It is bound 
to gain momentum by developing new strategies and guidelines 
for its effective implementation with the initiation of a 
nationwide debate on reformulation of a viable and effective 
education system through the document Challenge of Education 
a Policy Perspective (1985), end the National Folicy of tSduc- - 
tion (1986) and its Programme of Action (1986) reiterated thai., 
'(the school complex) will serve as the lowest viable unit of 
area planning and will form a cluster of institutions in whies 
different institutions can reinforce each other by exchanging 
resources, personnel, materials, teaching aids and using them 
on sharing basis'. 

It was further suggested that the establishment of 
senool complex will be of two types. In the first type, each 
middle school will be related o three to five primary schools 
that exist in its neighbourhood. In the second, eight to ten 
primary and middle schools in the area will be linked w±tb the 
secondary/higher secondary school. H 0 wever a flexible approach 
need be adopted in sparsely populated, hilly and desert 
Pieas, where the number of schools in a complex will bo much 
smaller compared to the number in plain anas. In densely 
populated a:eas too, the number of schools in a complex will be 
? slightly smaller than in the average slzc of the school comal.x. 
Special emphasis will be put on flexibility in the organisati-n '1 
design of school complex. While selecting a lead school, the foil 
ing criteria need be borne in mind: 
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The nunibe r of feeder schools in th_ area ir.cl Jin,, 
nom ormai cent: es 

v/alking bistnnce between the lead school end 
naniorniai education cent; es which wij.1 be ncrmallv 
iive to tl gbt kilometers. 

adequacy 0 p inputs in terms of staff, building, 
furniture etc . 

Academi c st-njurds. 

A lead school will normally be a school of at least 
five yuar a stai ding* As a part of the flexible 

approach the ie ad school can be in some places at 
primary leyel 

anl in others at middle and secondary 

level. 


Activity Sheet No.4 


How cau teachers contribute for the 
SUGC essful implimentation of the 
school comD i ex 7 


Collect 
Collate 
Di scu«s 


SoS£..ja3&g6stlo il g fQr T & ac hc rs ; 

Finally } the following are some important points 
relevant to teachers who will form the backbone of the synermic 


allionce within the school complex. 

^ A school complex will be able to solve the day-to-day 

problems 0 f individual school tc-acher. 


It will be 

able to make teaching effective by 
facilitating the exchange of ideas ameng teachers 
and sch 0o ]_ 3 at different levels, by developing 
synernic feeling and sharing academic and other 
resources like enridiment materials, etc. 

It will enC ou r age teachers' meetings, workshops, 
demonstration lessons, film shows and semiruas to 
raise the quality of education. 

It will become possible to arrange exhibition on 
science, supw e tc. in schools best equipped 
within the school complex. 





Teach rs from schools will he abl to pay visits 
to secondary, upper and lnwei primary schools as often 
as possible to shore experiences Gr providing 
guidance and support. 

It will help in evolving academi lealc-rship m 
teache«s and sharing of experiments and innovations 
in the teaching learning process at local level. 

Provision of inse.vice education for subject teachers 
will be arranged at DIET but the school complex w 11 
help in the general orientation of Teachers on 
subjects like value orientation, national integration 
etc. 

It will be able to aj range for teachers from one 
school of the complex to go to another in case 
short leave. This will be m«de by the headmaster 
of the lead scnool on temporary basis for a short du■• 
ticn only. Heads of the participating schools may also 
evolve theLr own division of responsibility on such 
matcers. 

If a teacher is tra. sferred or sent on training, the 
information will be sent by the District Education 
Officer to thehfia beads of school comolexes concerned. 

It will be able to reduce the travelling distance for 
teachers on many counts through decentralization of 
certain relevant powers to lead school headmasters 
or other heads. 

It will be able to sort out administrative issues lake 
problems of leave reserve, delay in sanctions etc. 
at the monthly meeting of teachers with headmasters of 
concerned schools Jn which State Education Department 
and District Education Officer may become available. 

It will enable teacher to assist the heads in 
conducting examination. 

It will facilitate the formation of the norms of 
greater punctuality, regularity of teachers, their 
greater involvement in teaching end an improved acadcmbc 
climate. 
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Evaluation Exercises 

Activity-! ; Prepare a detailed plan of a school Comdex 
which you would like to suggest for your region/area. 

Activity-li t Suppose you are the chairman of school 
complex committee. Enumerate problems you might face in 
organising the school complex activities. Suggest means and 
method s you .would use to resolve them 

Aptivlty-IIH Prepare a five days Oriental! on 
Programme for organisation of a school Complex for participating 
teacher of primary and senior primary --chools. 

Activity-IV: Prepare an action plan for academic 
cooperation between primary, middle and secondary schools 
within the framework of school complex to raise the quality of 
education of your area. 

Activity-V; Prepare a plan for organising inter- school/ 
inter-complex competition on (a) sports, (b) cultural activity, 

(c) exhibition-science/SUPW, (d) literary activities. 

4 Activity-VI i A s an incharge of subject matter committee 

"how would you like to proceed for incorporation of certain 
changes in the curriculum, instructional methods, use of 
instructional materials for quality improvement in education 
of your school complex? 

Activity-VIl ! How would you plan to ensure active 
participation of community in activities of your school complex? 
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CLEARING HOUSE FUNCTIONS OF IFIC ON RESEARCH AND 
INNOVATION IN ELEUE'-TARY EDUCATION 

Module No.15 Prof.K.C.Panda 

The terminology IFIC has three basic components which 
are closely related to the clearing house functions viz. 

I. Inservice teacher education 

F. Field interaction 

IC*Innovation co-ordination 

Besides these essential functions, the tripartite divison 
of the role of IFIC in particular and DIET in general can 
be looked at from three angles. 

Training 

Resource Development 
Action Research 

Now the question would arise what should be the clearing 
house function ? objectively speaking, the clearing house 
function should promote and undertake activities which 
would achieve the objectives of DIET i.e., 

UEE 

UAE/ITFE 

with built in structure for achieving minimum learning levels 
$nd ensuring the qualitative change in Elementary Education. 

Resource Development : 

In DIET, information have to be collected, collated 
and analysed from various angles e.g, 

a) Research: The IFIC can conduct research, and collect 
research findings of others relating to 
Elementary Education. The research reports 
can be abstracted in an uniform manner. 
Metaanalysis can be done and the findings 
can be kept in storage. 
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b) Training; The training needs may be identified and a kind 

of data base be gener 'ted to draw teachers for 
various inservice and preservice training. 
Training curricula may also undergo changes 
through evaluation. 

c) Innovations ;Case Study of institutions, success stories, 

individuals who have outlives in the villages, 
noval approaches to reduce stagnation and 
increase motivation of pupils and build a good 
climate are some of the innovative measures on 
which information can be gathered. 

d) Action Research ; Action Research is a time bound micro¬ 

level situation specific study usually arising 
out of immediate need which can be undertaken 
and the findings can be discussed. For example, 
the discipline system in the school, how to 
increase motivation of pupils. How to raise 
aspiration etc. 

Dissemination 

Dissemination has a large implication. Dissemination 
can be done under training ways. These include (a) prior to 
dissemination and (b) dissemination proper. 

Prior to Dissemination 

a) Coverage, Development and Management 

This will cover inhouse action research# 
research on elementary education# data base 
on teaching personnel# schools, pupils# 
learning outcomes, educational survey 
information, Progress and Trend reports etc. 


* 
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b) Programming System s As the materials will increase in 

years, indexing and Abstracting are important. 

Abstracts may be kept in a common format normally 
used and indexing by author and subjects as well as 
titles, so that it can be retrieved, 

c) Data base Development t Time and Resource Management are 

also important in developing a data base, it will 
be difficult within the IPIC infrastructure to be 
very optimistic but within the limits of various 
functions data base are necessary for programme 
planning, 

d) gser Service : There should be a provision for utilisation 

of information stored by teachers, administrators, 
members of other DIET/State^National level organisations. 
Hence, the lending system are to be activlsed and 
operationalised within the manpower at hand. Getting 
Feedback from users would be a concrete step for 
improving the system and some of the important 
publications be priced on no profit-no loss basis. 

Dissemination 

The following channels ’-e used for dissemination of 
the research and innovative practices operative within the 
DIET. 

a) Publication of News letter for use by 
Elementary Teachers within the DIET - one 
for each school, 
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b) Publica :ion of Journal or magazine emboding the 
findings of research and innovation for use in 
schools. 

c) Broadcast through AIB/TV and other channels i.e., 
pamphlets, awareness meetings, seminars where the 
ideas and findings can be floated. 

d) Listing of papers available in this Newsletter for the 
knowledge of readers and procedure of availing these. 

These are some of the suggestive steps for IFIC 
and its clearing House function. 


- 0 - 
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Modulo No .IS 

MINIMUM LEVELS OF LEARNING IN PRB^ARY EDUCATION 


Dr.3 . T. V.G.Acharyulu 


Need for MLL at the Primary 
‘Stage of Education 

This last decade of the 20th century has witnessed a 
growing need for laying down and ensuring acceptable minimum 
standardsrds of achievement at the primary stage of education. 
The concern is more with what the child actually learns at 
the primary stage of education. Primary education should 
provide relevant and rich experiences, knowledge, skills and 
values necessary for life in general and for continuing 
education in particular. irrespective of sex, caste, creeed, 
rural/urban locale, or SES background every child in the 
primary school should be made to acquire* 

- functional and useful skills in literacy 
and numeracy 

- fundamental, functional, and comprehensive 
knowledge about the environment in which he 
lives. 

- the capacity for creative thinking, problem¬ 
solving and application of what is learnt. 

- values, attitudes, and behaviours conducive to 
development of character and self-discipline. 

Accordingly, every primary school should ensure that 
every child irrespective of type of school, the geographic 
region to which he belongs, the language he speaks, and how 
poor or disadvantaged he is, acquires certain minimum level 
of learning that may be specified in different curricular 
subjects and at different stages. Such an achievement 
facilitates horizontal and vertical mobility of the learners, 
besides promising comparability of attainment among children 
studying in primary schools or non-formal centres across the 
country. 

Why Minimum Levels of Learning 7 

There is a tremendous increase in the number of Primary 
Schools, in 1951, we had 2,00,000 Primary Schools and now we 
have about 7,00,000 Primary Schools in our country. In 
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addition to this, we have about 3,00,000 Don-Formal education 
centres offering Primary education to the age group 9-l A year-. 
In the In the world as a whole the number nf children ’f the age 
group 6-11 years range from 850-900 million. In India alone 
there are more tfnn 100 million kids of this age group, we 
have a sizable number of primary school students who show 
considerable deficits in the basic skills of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Primary schools cannot diso\m their responsi¬ 
bility for the decline in student achievement. 

Children, right from the primary stage, should be made 
to grow up with the idea that they should struggle to excel 
others or to come on car wi h others of his age or class. 

They are to be encouraged to m f .k<_ efforts to learn and acquire 
the basic skills and knowledge in each subject so they can 
discover that learning can bo interesting, rewarding, and 
exciting. In short, no learning takes place without effort 
and hard works commensurate with the child's ability. Without 
involvement in learning, teachers cannot extract their pupils 
to acquire the minimum skills, concepts, knowledge and 
abilities. After all it is pupils who must do t*e learning. 

What is Meant by Minimum Level of Learning ? 

A basic set of competencies are needed for every 
student undergoing primary education in order to function 
effectively in life and to move on to higher stages of 
education if he so desires. The concept of minimum levels of 
learning refers to the minimum knowledge, skills, and abilities 
the student should acquire at any given stage of education. 
These MLL include both cognitive and non-cognitive aspects of 
development. The former are easier to conceptualise in 
definable, observable, attainable and measurable terms. The 
non-cognitive aspects are amenable to observation and 
qualitative description. The report of the committee set up 
by the Ministry of Human Resource Development entitled 
"Minimum levels of learning at Primary Stage" (1991) published 
by the NCERT recommended the promotion of the following nine 
affective qualities in all childrens 

- Regularity and Punctuality 

- Cleanliness 

- Industriousness/diliqence 
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- Sense of duty and service 

- Squ lity 

- Cooperation 

- Sense of responsibility 

- Truthfulness 

- iTs’iooal Identity 

n.L.L. and Equality of Educational Opportunity 

The concept of ^quality of educational opportunity 
implies that each student is given enough opportunities to 
grow to the limits of his ability irrespective of sex, race, 
caste, religion or social class. Many students who have not 
understood even the basic fundamentals in ths prescribed 
t'-xtual subject matter are promoted under the non-detention 
policy in the primary schools. But the spirit of the policy 
•is not that we do it mechanically to retain children in 
primary schools. Teachers have to understand that this policy 
has minimised the growing emphasis on preparing students for 
the end of the ye^r examination. The non-detention policy 
should have b.-en accompanlsed by continuous comprehensive 
evaluation. Unfortunately this was not done. We need to 
practise ii provement-oriented ■ nd not measurement-oriented 
approach to evaluation. This gives enough scope for teachers 
to concentrate an each child's achievement in terms of the MLL 
and the objectives of the curriculum. Teachers must understand 
the fact that children have unequal mental ability and learn 
at different rates and pact.'. Ins true tio r -‘' l l programmes should 
develop in each child the nbrlity to read, to write clearly, 
to calculate, to think critically and logically, and to acquire 
knowledge of the world. The concept of MLL evolved as a result 
of such a realisation. The absence of minimum competency 
standards is responsible for most of the ills and problems®; 
of :ducat.ion. As Kickover (1985) has said "Quality education 
cannot flourish without generally accepted standards of 
academic performance" (P.156). What we need and desire most 
is good education for all children. All students undergoing 
elementary education should achieve a certain minimum level 
of learning. 

How to formulate the Minimum Levels of Learning ? 

It is necessary to lay down clearly what these minimum 
levels are md then design asst ::smcnt procedures to determine 
whether students have achieved t v '©m or not. 
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Curriculum for tie Primary stage cf education is 
designed 1-y agencies such as tie Central Board of Secondary 
Education at the National level .nd the Eosrds of education/ 
SCEPTs at th. State level. Those curricula are assumed to 
include the minimum levels of learning at the primary and 
upp?r primary stages of education. On the basis of existing 
curriculum, minimum learning levels may be defined at the 
national level for the primary stage. All children studytnn 
m different States/Union Territories are to he helped to 
gradually move towards achieving the National Level MLL. 

The curriculum for the Primary stage of education 
differs from State to State and so it is desirable to follow 
a decentralised approach in formulating MLL. At t u e Statr 
level, MLL may be formulated for the primary stage of educatic 
It is possible that there may be differences between the 
National and State level MLL. The idea is that every State 
should gradually ensure that most children move towards 
achieving the National level MLL. This would result in 
comparability of standards of Primary education across the 
country. The achievement levels of students within a State 
may like-wise differ from district to district, and the 
District Education Officers, DIETS, and Block level Officers 
etc., have to render necessary support to the primary schools 
so that their children meve towards achieving the MLL laid 
down at the State and National levels respectively. 

It is desirable to define not only stage-wise minimum 
levels of learning. The class-wise minimum levels of 
learning could be developed by DIETs/SCERT by involving 
teachers working in Primary schools. Inspectors of schools, 
and others associated with Prinsry education. r "he DIETS 
have to develop necessary tools for assessing existing 
achievement levels and monitoring the progress .of pupils 
towards State level and National level MLL. 

The document entitled "Minimum Levels of Learning at 
the Primary Stage "(1991) has formulated class-wise MLL 
for the Primary stage in Languages, Environmental Studies, 
Mathematics and these are being tried out in different 
States, 
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Minimum Levels of Learning and the Teacher 

It is a happy augury that MLL are seen is an integral 
part of our national system of education. Whenever a skill 
or a textual lesson is taught it is done with the objective cf 
making students acquire a reasonable mastery over it. It is 
possib 1 '; for every teacher to formulate lesson-wise MLL on 
the basis of his knowledge of the attainment status of pupils. 
This can be done for each class and in each subject. Such an 
activity would enable the teacher to see whether his pupils 
are moving towards the District, State and National level DLL. 

It is possible that the lesson-wise I 1 LL formulated by a teacher 
for a given class may differ from those determined by another 
teacher. Therefore, at the district level the DIETS in 
collaboration with other agencies within the State/District 
involve experienced subject specialists/teachers, curricul’am 
experts, educational administrators and supervisors as ociated 
with primary education and non-fomal education and formulate 
such MLL for use by teachers, it is important tr note that 
the lesson-wise MLL are relevant, meaningful, attainable, 
observable and measurable. These MLL could be linked up with 
the district and state level MLL. 

In some subjects it is possible to conceptualise 
knowledge and skills in a hairarchical and quantitative terms 
while in others it is difficult. Some non-cognitive characteri¬ 
stics such as values and attitudes which children acquire 
during their education in tha primary school cannot also be 
conceptualised in heirarchical and quantitative terms. The 
minimum performance levels should Include both quantitative 
and qualitative* asp'Xits of cognitive and non-cognitive areas. 

till nitnum Levels of Learning should not 
fcuctno Maximum Levels of Learning ~ 

There is apprehension that once the MLL are formulated 
both teachers and students would set their goal on minimum 
standards and be satisfied with it without bothering to 
progress beyond. There is also the baseless fear that MLL 
would be unfair to children of minority and disadvantaged 
communities. inf act the 5 o children arc the ones who will be 
greatly benafittod from the MLL. It is wrong to expect less 
from such children and MLL in a means to heip them get 1 
fair education. 
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Regarding the apprenhenaion teat the minimum learning 
level (MLL) would bec me the m:ximum, it io ret true tbmt 
moat teachers 'would reduce t’-c content both by nr^adth and 
depth "nd prepare all students to meet simply t’*~ minimum 
cor.Y -tency standards and nothing more. Much depends on how 
vj orient the teachers in tMs regard. 

! l aimum Levels of Learning and 
1 'fubrnum Competency 'Testing 

MLL refers to what children should "know and be -ble to 
do in each subject -it each stage of education, Koopirg t' sc 
in view, the teacher has to formulate his instructional 
ghj .ctives for each textual lesson. Instructior* > l r‘vos 
provide precise, observable and measurable stntemonto of < jols. 
They state exactly w v ?fc the students arc expected ho do 
-•ftjr ccmplcti i ''g the prescribed learning activities. Son- >f. 
those objectives should such that chey incorporate the 
minimum competencies e u vis_ged. Tor each lesson the teic 1 :r 
has to prepare instructional objectives and these should go 
w-to^iously beyond the objectives related to MLL so that th. 
lesson is stimulating and challenging to the gifted students 
as well. ; ny child falling short of the objectives pertaining 
to ILL should receive the attention of rh-. teacher for 
tC"cdiation, The teacher '-as to decide bis awn course of 
action to help such children improve their performance and 
attain t^c MLL. 

A sioablc number of children by and large, display the 
minimum competencies laid down in the MLL. The attainment 
of MLL by the students can >*. known through tests carefully 
developed by the teacher for the purpose. Such tests go by 
the name ''Minimum Competency Tests (ACTS) ". Tor each 
competency, the teacher prepares 10-15 test items ana gives 
the students, in due course the teacher himself can develop 
his own item bank for each competency in each subject and far 
each class and use the same in his continuous comprehensive 
evaluation and for ensuring the achievement of I'LL by students. 

Those KCTs are to be designed In such a way th't they 
os->css not only the -->ttainmcnt -f the MLL by 'act. stud, nt but 
also the extent: of excellence stained the students in th* 

* sub* set over and above the MLL* Hov»cver, one should gu'rd 
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against ths tendency to make tests ridiculously easy so 
that an acceptable percentage of students tested can pass 
the requirement of MLL. MLL and mCT go hand in hand. 

Advantages of MLL 

- They give a sense of direction to t^e teacher in 
his teaching 

- They enable the teacher to assess the achievement 
of students in relation to objectives. 

- They help the teacher in assessing the strengths 
and weaknesses of his students and provide 
necessary feedback and remedial programme. 

— They make the teachers demonstrate the competencies 
which they expect from their students and thus 
enable them to serve ns models for students to 
emulate. 

- They enable the teacher to realise the need to 
have a strong content base and knowledge of 
teaching strategies. 

- Students progress towards State level and National 
level MLL results in great satisfaction and 
motivation for the teachers. 

- They make the teachers accountable for student 
learning and achievement. 

- They enable the teachers to formulate gradually 
higher levels of learning for pupils to achieve 
rather than merely satisfying themselves with 
the MLL. 

- They enable the teacher to assess their own 
teaching styles and effect improvements in the 
teaching if basic competencies and beyond. 

- They enable the teacher to develop suitable tests 
and item banks for assessing student progress 
towards MLL as well as higher learning outcomes. 

- They help the teacher in motivating students to 
work harder and attain the basic competencies 
laid down. 

avary teacher knows what minimum knowledge, skills 
and abilities each student should display at the 
end <>f each textual lesson in each subject ard at 
the end of the year as well as at the end of the 
pbimary stage. 
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- MLL enable the teacher to see his role more 
clearly as a facilitator of le?rning and to 
reassess his own teaching styles and assessment 
procedures, 

- MLL provide insights to teacher educators to 
plan their preservice and inser^ico teacher 
education programmes more realistically and 
purposefully. 

- MLL enables the administrators and supervisors 
to decide what to look for while assessing 
teacher performance. 

Targets for MLL 

J'e have also to sot targets realistically for ensuring 
that most children undergoing education at the primary and 
upper primary stages achieve these minimum competencies. 

The targets for MLL suggested by NIEFA (^ 990) reflect that 
"(a) 70% of children, including atleast 60% girls of every 
disadvantaged group, pursuing elementary education, will 
achieve the minimum levels of learning by the year 1995; 
and (b) 80% of children, including atleast 70% girls of 
every disadvantaged group, pursuing elementary education, 
will achieve the minimum levels of learning by the year 
2000 11 . (P.29) . 

Implementation of MLL ; 'The Ministry of Human Resource 
Development has been encouraging a number of Governmental 
and non-governmental agencies by fundingp projects for 
implementation of MLL. These projects are being progressive 
in the States of Rajasthan, Gujarat, Ilaharastra, Karnatak, 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Other States, especially in the 
Eastern Region are expected to take up the implementation 
of MLL in a big way, NCERT and Regional College of 
Education have been doing their best in the implementation 
of MLL. 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
TEACHING OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Objectives: 


The National Curriculum for Primary and Secondary 
Edueation-A Framework (1988) emphasises that "health 
and physical education should aim at enabling the child 
to kjow tha't harmonious development of body and mind is 
essential for good health which include, physical fitness, 
mental alertness, emotional balance, social productivity 
and adjustment". Therefore, healthand physical education 
becomes one of the most crucial factors o£ individual 
progress and national development. Health and physical 
education should, therefore, enable an individual to 
raise his health status as well as that of his family, 
community and environment. 

Health and physical education is an integral part 
of the total school education.. Scientific researches 
in this area and emerging social needs demand that 
corresponding changes should be incorporated in the 
teacher education syllabus at the elementary level 
so that teachers, in turn, can develop in children 
desired understanding, habits, skills and positive atti¬ 
tudes. The elementary teacher education should a Iso 
enable the prospective teacher to imbibe healthy 
habits,positive values and balanced attitude so that 
he/she becomes the best example for the young developing 
minds put under his/her charge. 

The student teacher should be able to: 

1. Appreciate the need and importance of health and 
physical education in the total curriculum. 

2. Plan, organise and conduct activities and 
practices relating to children's health, 
sports and games, etc* directly related *to the 
life-style and environment of children. 
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3. Identify health practices under' different 
areas of health education. ■ 

4. Practise/ demonstrate and supervise skills 
involved in health practices. 

5. Arrange facilities for developing health 
practices with the help of the community and 
educational functionaries. 

6. Prepare and select suitable teaching strategies 
and aids for effective curriculum transaction 
of health and physical education. 

7. identify his/her role and responsibilities 
in the total school health programme for 
healthy school environment. 

Q. Observe deviations among children.from normal 
health and provide firstaids for minor ailments 
and refer other cases to parents and health 
workers. 

9. Encourgge the older students to help, guide 
and supervise younger children/ their siblings 
at home fordeveloping health practices to raise 
health status and prevent sickness. , 

10. Arrange healthy recreation and to inculcate 
the spirit of sportsmanship. 

11. Design and use simple tools to evaluate 
knowledge/ practices and attitu4es. 

12. Appreciate rich cultural heritage of India 

in the area of health a nd physical education/ 
specially in relation Yoga^ 

13. Spot out -talent in boys’ and girls and devise 
means to promote it. 



Guidelines for Selection of Course Cohtent* 

Elementary stage covers the students from I to 
VIII standards; the age group is 5 + to 13 + years. 

The duration .jf the teacher education programme is two 
years. Five percent of the tal time is allotted to 
health and phyiical education. This comes to 120 hours 
in two years/ i.e. 60 hours per year. The course content 
of health and physical education as a core subject shoul 
be so spread that it is equally distributed in both the 
years. 

The pupil teachers who com= for training have 
completed at least 10+2 level a nd they are expected 
to have acquired the basic concept of health and 
physical education as it was their core subject up to 
X standard. 

The syllabus for the teacher education is so 
devised that it fulfils the physical, mental,social and 
professional needs of the pupil teacher. The pupil 
teachers are to be enabled to handle the allotted syllabus 
efficiently a nd effectively. 

The various areas which are to be included in the 
course are health educetion, physical education, re¬ 
creational ac-tivities and yoga. All these areas may be 
given reasonable weighta]ge out of the total time 
available. Care may be taken to ensure that the syllabus 
remains integrated. The syllabus is formulated in such a 
way that it is transacted in a playway and activity- 
oriented method. 

Efforts should be made to develop skills and 
competencies in the pupil teacher to enable him to 
develop indigenous/improvised teaching aids with the 
locally available material taking into consideration 
our rural cultural heritage. 
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While imparting instructions of yoga to the student 
teacher, it should be underlined that learning and 
teaching of yoga should not remain confined to a few 
asanas only. Xt should be emphasised that yoga education 
loses its significance if values like truth/ cleanliness, 
contentment, honesty, non-violence, etc., are not made 
a oart of one’s daily life. Yoga teching therefore 
requires due emphasis on values contained in yama and 
niyama. 

Adequate weightage may be given to skill in teacnj.r, 
health and physical education. The evaluation should be 
continuous, valid and objective. 

Equipment and R e sources: 

For the effective transaction of the content, 
it is suggested that the following resources be made 
available to the training institution. 

Physical Facilities: 

a) Gymnasium hall 

b) Play field - 2 acres 

c) Safe drinking water 

d) Sanitary facilities 

e) Washing facilities. 

Library: 

Well equipped library having current school books, 
reference books, curriculum guides and technical journals. 

Equipment and Apparatus: 

- Charts and models on health and physical 
education and on Yoga. 

- First-aid outfit. 

- Height measuring stand, weighing machine, 
vision screening charts. 

- Rubber, cricket, volley ball, cork balls,and 
footballs» 
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- Net for various games. 

- Musical and band instruments. 

- Durries and matresses. 

- Inflabor. 

- Measuring tape. 

- Long ropes for marking,iron pegs and 
wooden pegs etc. 

- Overhead projectors. 

- Public Address (PA) system. 

- A r t material. 

- Take-off board 

- High jump stand, cross bars for high jump. 

- Sea saw, ladders, slides, swings. 

- Round about. 

- Whistles,batons for relay races. 

- Stop watches, steel measuring tapes. 

SYLLABUS 


FIRST YEAR 60 H rs . 

UNIT is Health Education 20 Hrs. 


A. Concept of Health 

- Meaning and scope of health and health education 

- Factors influencing health. 


Activity: 

1. The student teacfcr will interview different 
categories of persons allotted to him/her 
and will try to find out the concept of health 
the particular category has. They will discuss 
the findings and evolve the scientific concept. 
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2. The teacher educator will divide the class 
into groupsi Each group will be asked to 
interview one set of people- The teacher 
educator will collect report and initiate 
discussion and help the student teacher to 
reach a conclusion* 

GUIDELINES AND SYLLABI 

B. School health programmes- 

a) Healthy school environment 

b) Health instructions 

c) Health services 

Activity 

■ 1. The student teacher will develop a proforrtr 

to assess the status of school health 
programme and practices in school,discuss 
about strength and weaknesses of school 
health programme on the basis of observation 
and suggest means to further strengthen it. 

2. The teacher educator will help in developing 
a proforma to assist in school health 
programme. He will supervise the admini¬ 
stration of tool. He will collect 
information and discuss. 

C. Personal Cleanliness* 

- Importance of personal cleanliness 

- Care of different parts of the body 

Activity: 

1. The student teacher will observe general 
appearance and grooming. He will find out 
the methods of cleanliness. He will be 
a&ked to prepare charts, question box 
and health wheel on personal cleanliness. 
All the student teachers will also be 



required to undergo the physio-medical 
examination. 

2. The teacher educator will provide facilities 
for observation and physio-medical examination. 

D. Environmental CleanlinessjNeed,Significance and 
Management of - 

- Safe drinking water. 

- Sanitary facilities, 

- Heat, light and ventilation 

Activity? 

1. The student teacher will conduct a community 
survey and list available sources of safe 
drinking water, the method of disposal of 
waste, etc. He will record how to make water 
safe for drinking. Each 'HOUSE' will be 
given the responsibility for environmental 
cleanliness and for maintaining proper light 
and ventilation in the classroom in rotation. 
He will take part in activities of or cele¬ 
brations of health days. 

2. The teacher educator will divide the class 
into groups and allot areas to each group 
for survey, supervise surveys and regulate 
discussions. He will allot work for the 
celebration of health days and guide the 
dtudents for the same. 

E. Food and Nutrition? 

- Nutritive components of food. 

- Balanced diet. 

- E a ting habit 

- Malnutrition and its affects* 

- Identification of locally available foods and 
their nutritive value. 
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Activity! 

1. The student teacher will conduct a survey 
of the market and collect pictures of food 

- items and plan a balanced diet. He will prepare 
balanced diet fhart, another chart for eating, 
cooling and serving habits in vogue at home, 
community and social functions. He will collect 
pictures of various children suffering from 
various deficiencies and disorders and conduct 
the survey among pre-school children and 
interview Anganwadi workers to find out their 
experiences about cooking a nd serving foods. 

2. The teacher educator will collect report of 
surveys and regulate discussion. He will also 
guide the group in preparation of teaching 
aids/materials on balanced diet and components 
of foods. 

P. Safety Education and First_Aid* 

- Ruts of road. 

- Precautions to be observed while walking, 
handling sharp edged things, electrical gadgets. 

- Safety at home and school, safety while playing. 

- First aid for drowning, poisoning, burns, 
shocks, fainting and snake bite. 


Activity* 

1. The student teacher will find out the places 
prone to accidents at home, school and 
community. He will classify the places specially 
for falls, burns, drowning, bites, poisoning 
and shocks, etc. H© will also identify the 
type of injury which can occur in each case 
and suggest first-aid . He will prepare scrap 
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book in this regard. He will a Iso find out 
the agencies which supply materialf or safety 
rules' such as fire brigade, traffic police or 
any N.G.O. or G.O. He will keep the records 
of the accidents in and around the school 
and maintain first aid register. 

2. The teacher educator will divide the class 
into groups, each group will be asked to 
work in the area of home, school esc community. 

He will guide and regulate the discussion and 
role play. He will also help in identifying 
N G.O. and GOs. 

UNIT Hi Organisation of Recreational Activities 8 Hrs. 

a) Immitations-of frog, rabbit, butterfly, elephant 

dog, Mon, aeroplane,train etc. 

b) Free Play - Simple tag games-chaln tag,cat ani r* 

c) Rhythmics- Simple dancing steps, clapping 

with rhythm, side steps. 

d) Tumbling- Rolling-forward and back ward, 

cart wheel, camel roll. 

e) Jungle Gym~5 G a saw, ladder, slide, swings, 

round about, etc. For younger 
children abovu activities arc 
considered as motor development 
activities. 


Aactivity 

1. The teacher educator will organise relay races 
for the pupil toacter like running by imitating 
the actions of iifferent animals, 

2. The teacher educator will divide pupil teacher 
into different groups and organise competitions 
in tag games and rhythmic activities. 

3. The student teacher will ac-^tively take part 
in relay races and other competitions. 
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UNIT Ills Modern Concept of Physical Education 22 Hrs. 

A. Theory 

(a) Meaning, aims and objectives of physical education, 

(b) Classification of physical education activities. 

(c) Organisation of intramurals and extramurals 
play-days. 

(•d) Methods of physical education, 
te) Measurement and evaluation for 
i) Jumps, throws etc. 
ii) Officiating 

Activity for Teacher Educators: 

The teaher educator will divide the student 
teachers into two groups and onegroup performs ac-tivities 
like jumps, throws and the other group will measure and 
evaluate and vice versa * ^ 

For Student Teachers 

>* 

The student teachers will take part actively 
in the performance and officiating turn by turn. 

B. Practicals 

a) Jet drills- Ijumbells, flag drill, wand drill 

b) Callisthenics-Physical exercises-tables of at least 
6 to 8 exercises. 

c) Dril& & Marching-Sawadhan, Vishram,Baie-Dahina 
piechhe Mur, Tej chal, Dahine Baie chal, quadam tal. 

d) Lead-up Games -(a) Toy games (b) Keep it up volley ball 

(c) 21 passes basket ball 

g) Relay Races -(i) Tunnel ball relay (ii) Arch ball 
(iii) Horse and rider relay 

f) Indigenous Gatne»Kho~kho, kabaddi-tactics and techniques, 
rules and regulation. 

g) Small area minor games:-(i) Dodge-ball (ii) Dog a nd bone- 
(iii) King of the road 
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h) Combativos-dand pull, hand push, too tough, 

back to back lift, 

i) Athetics- (1) Short sprints, 

(i) 20 meters, 50 meters & 100 meters race 

(ii) Jumps 

(iii) Throws 

(More emphasis should be laid on basic mot-or 

skills like running, jumping catching,etc.). 

Activity 

1. The student teacher will take active part in 
each activity which teacher educator has 
demonstrated. 

2. The teacher educator will assist the student 
teachers to prepare set drill for giving a 
demonstration on play days. 

3. The teacher educator will -divide the student 
teachers into different houses and conduct 
intramurals competion in lead-up games, 
marching and relay races. 

UNIT IV: Yoga *'• 10 ff rS. 

Educational significance af yoga, misconceptions 
about yoga, a brief descsription of yam; niyam, asan and 
pranayam. The theory and practice of following asanas. 

A, Sitting P 0 sture Asanas 

1. Sukhasan 

2. Padmasan 

3. Vajrasan 

4. Shinhasan 

5. Shashakasan 

6. Supta Vajrasan 



B. Standing Posture Asanas t 

1. Tadasan 

2. Tikonasan 

3. Vrikashasan 

C. Lying Posture Asanas 

1. Bhujangasan 

2. * Makar as an 

3. Shavasan 

D. Pranayams 

1. Bhramari 

2. Chanting of Pranavs 
Activity: 

1. The student teacher will prepare a chart of the 
asan performed during each class with its 
benefits• 

2. The student teacher will practise all the 
asanas and pranayams five times daily, early 
in the morning. 

3. Chanting of pranavs will be doneJpe.fora and 
after doing asanas in each class. 

SECOND YEAR 

UNIT IiHealth Education 60 H rS - # 

A. Communicable Disease 

a) Mode of transmission of communicable diseases 

b) Symptoms of communicabdiseases 

c) Prevention, measures and control 
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Activity : 

i) Student teacher will gofer community survey to 
find out commonly occuring diseases inthe 
families, among children, adults and old 
people, and measures taken for their management. 

ii) Preparation of charts* how diseases spread and 
meaares to prevent them by highlighting 
individual's role. 

iii) ^reparation of messages and flash cards on preven¬ 
tion of specific diseases. 

iv) Role play. 

v) Symposium on prevention of communicable diseases 

vi) The teacher educator will divide the student 
teachers into groups and each group will be 
akked to interview ten families. Then he will 
collect, compare and discuss. He will see that 
every student teacher takes part in various 
acticities. 

B. Pollution t 

i) Type - air, water, noise 

ii) Health hazards of different types of pollution 

iii) Control of pollution. 

Activity s 

1. The student teacher will observe and list out 
things which cause different types of 
pollution. H 0 w these can be prevented by 
individual or community action. Charts will 
be prepardd in concerned area assigned 
by the teacher educator. 

The teacher educator will divide tfee student 
teachers into f our groups and, will allow for 
observations on observation sheet. 
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C. Health Habits 
Concerning- 

i) Personal cleanliness 

ii) Environmental cleanlire ss 

iii) Food and nutrition 

iv) Prevention and control c£ diseases 

v) Interpersonal relationship 
vl) Safety education 
vii) Child care 

Activity s 

T he student teacher will prepare (a) the health 
code for the institution and practise teaching school, 

(b) charts, flash cards, checklist on health practices 

(c) checklist and absence of health practices of children 
of practice teaching school. This will be used to revise 
the health code. The teacher educator will help the 
student teacher to finalise the haalth code. He will 
supervise the observation of health practices by 
student teachers in practice teaching schools. 

D. P 0 stures: 

Importance of rest, sleep a nd postures, gains of 
good postures, general postural deformities and remedial 
measures. 

Activity : 

1. The sttjdent teacher will discuss the time 
table in force and review it, demonstration 
of right posture, preparati on of charts, 
listing the time of going to bed and getting 
up* Observation of children and recording 
deviations from normal health. 
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2. The teacher educator will provide a copy of 
time table in force to student-teachers for 
discussion. He will ask the students to 
demonstrate, correct them, supervise the 
posture of trainees throughout their training. 

He will also help the student teacher to find 
out the reasons of bad posture and take 
remedial measures. 

E. Primary Health Care S^t up and Health Organisations 
(a) Primary health centre (b) UNICEF (c) FAO (d) WHO 

Activity* 

1* The student teacher will prepare a chart in 
primary health care set-up, organisation of 
WHO Day, World AIDS D a y, Anti T8 and Environ¬ 
mental Conservation Day. 

2. The teacher eddcator will coordinate the 
panel discussion. He will brief about 
objectives and areas of discussion. He will 
arrange debates, poster and essay competitions, 
help the pupil teachers in putting up an 
exhibition and guide them to collect 
exhibition materials from local agencies. 

Unit IIs Recreational Activities 

1. Community singing (two songs) 

(a) One song of local langts go 

(b) One song of any other language 

2. Folk dance -any one local or regional folk 
dance alsapg with the community song. 

3. Minor ga,mes-find the leader,musical chair 

Dog and bon©, Pittho, v ish - Ararifc# Good Morning* 
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1 . The student teacher will actively 
participate in all recreational ac-tivities 
under the guidance of teacher educator. 

2. The student teachers will be asked to present 
any othur songs or dance at the occasion of 
annual day and other celebrations. 

3. The student teachers will prepare charts/ 
albums and collect a number of songs 

in any languages. 

4. The teacher educator will divide the student 
teachers into different groups and organise 
competitions. 

Unit HI f Modern Concept of Physical Education 22 Hrs. 

Theory 

1. Physical exercises and their benefits in 
terms of physiological functions. 

2. Physical fitness and its components. 

3. Organisation of intramurals and extramurals 
on different days. 

• Practicalss 

1. Set drills - hoop drill, lazim /P ole drill 

2. Drill and Marching - Sammne seloot, Dahine 
bale ghoom, visarjan. 

3. Callisthenics-Physical exercises,table of 
at least 6 to 8 exercises. 

4. Lead-up games 

- Keep the shuttle up 
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-One bounce volley ball 
-Captains ball (Basket ball) 

-5 man foot ball 
- 10 passes tenicoit 

5. Team Games-volley ball* foot ball, hockey 
and badminton-ruies and regulations. 

6. Athletics-revising first year events. 

7. Relay race - zig-zag relay race . 

- Obstacle relay race 

- Arch and tunnel ball relay race. 

8. Marking of courts and fields-Kabaddi,Kho~kho, 
Volley ball, foot ball, hockey, badminton, field. 

9. Marking of tracks. 

Activity : 

1. The student teacher will demonstrate any one 
set drill and marching drill on play days. 

2. The teacher-educa tor will divide all the 
pupil teachers into different houses and 
the student teachers will take part in 
intramurals competitions. 

3. The student teacher will take ac'tive part 
in planning of intramurals, play days etc. 

Unit IV: Yoga . 10 Hrs * 

A. Sitting Posture Asana 

1. Padmasan 

2. Yoga mudra 

3. Gomukhasan 

4. Pashimotanasan 

5. Halasan 
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B. Lying P 0 sture Asana 

1. Sarvangasan 

2. Dhanurasan 

3. Shalabhasan 

4. Pawanmuktasan 

5. Shavasan 

C. Pranayams (Breathing Exercise) 

1. Bhramari 

2, Chanting of Pranavas 
Activity i 

1. The teacher educator will demonstrate the 
whole asan and again demonstrate each part 
and ask the pupil teacher to follow each 
part and perform asanas and repeat. 

2. He will ask student teachers to prepare 
charts on 5 asanas. 

3. The student teacher will take part actively 
in the performance of asanas, 

4. The student toucher will prepare a chart of 
the asanas performed during each-class 
along with its benefits. 

5. The student teacher should also practise 
all the asanas and pranayams five times 
daily early inthe morning. 

6. Chanting of pranavas will be done before 
and afer doing asanas in each class. 


■****■•* 



PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT} 

PRIMARY STAGE 

OBJECTIVES: 

Objectives of teaching Physical and Health Education at the 

primary stage are: 

Cognitive Domain 

- To know and understand the external parts of the hunan 
body and their functions. 

- To understand that adequate nutritious food is necessary 
for the growth of the body and maintenance of health. 

- To understand the importance of cleanliness and sanitation 
of his surroundings. 

- To understand the importance of taking care of different 
parts of the body 

- To recognise the common diseases prevalent in the 
locality and understand their preventive and control 
measures including immunization. 

- To establish relationship between nutritional intake 
in daily diet and nutritional disorders and deficiency 
disew ses 

- To recognise the need and importance of personal 
cleanliness for healthful living 

- To develop delementary knowledge about first-aid and 
care of the sick at home 

- To learn the concept of safe water and develop the 
method of techniques of keeping the water safe 

- To develop an understanding of personal and community 
health practices such as proper toilet habits, disposal 
of garbage and disposal of waste water etc. 

- To understand the health needs, importance of rest, sleep 
exercise, cleanliness and recreation for the maintenance 
of health 
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- To identify various processes and techniques to he 
followed for the projection and care of various body 
parts. 

- To understand that smoking and chewing tobacco is 
injurious to health. 

- To know the importance of working in a team 

- To know the basic terminology used in group activities 
like mass drill, lezium, dances etc. 

Dsychomotor Domain 

- 10 keep various part of the body clean 

To demonstrate to younger sibling, how to clean various 
parts of their body and clothes 

- To select and identify food items according to their 
nutritive value and to eat food in proper combinations 
from all major food groups 

To participate in cleanliness compaigns in schools and 
community 

- To take necessary safety precautions in day to day life 

and take appropriate first-aid measures at the time of 
accidents and emergency 

To provide proper care of sick and young children 

- To participate in food preparation, food serving, to 
follow proper food sanitation practices and avoid 
wastage of food 

- To demonstrate simple techniques of making water t safe 
for drinking 

- To acquire the basic skills; walk, run, hop, leap, jump, 
skip, slide, gallop etc. 

- To be initiated into a game or sport like table tennis, 
swimming etc, 
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Affective Domain 

- To take interest in fidning out how different external 
parts of the body function. 

- To take interest in selecting and develop taste in 
eating food from different food groups and finding out 
what kinds of food are available in the locality. 

- To appreciate the need of avoiding wastage of food at 
all levels 

- To appreciate the importance of physics1, mental and 
social well being. 

-To acquire a taste for the food and beautiful things in 
the environment and develop interest in finding out how 
the environment can be kept clean and beautiful 

- To appreciate the importance of consuming safe water 

- To appreciate the role of home, school, community and 
other agencies in promoting healthy living 

- To appreciate the importance of first-aid and care of 
the sick 

- To appreciate the harmful effects of smoking and chewing 
tobacco. 

- To acquire the ability to enjoy group games or activities 

- To appreciate success and tolerate failure 

- To cooperate with others 

- To obey rules of the game 

CONTENT: PHYSICAL EDXATION 


1. Free Movements 

(a) Walking, running, jumping, skipping and jogging 

(b) Freehand exercises:exercises for trunk bending, 
twisting, throwing and catching, kicking and lifting 

2. Marching 

Single line, left turn, right turn, marching in twos and 
threes. 
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. Rhythmic Activities 

(a) Fundamental movement, wherever possible, to the 
accompaniment of music 

(b) Locomotor coordination: walk and hop, walk and leap, 
hop and side walk, gallop and walk 

(c) Action to be performed to rhythm body coordination, 
bend and stretch, swing, push, pull, strike and dodge. 

(d) Exercises on the balancing bench to tt»e tune of music, 
walking, running, sliding, balancing, leg swinging, 
forward and backward 

(a) Story dance* pick out stories pertaining to the region 
and mime the story to music 

(f) Dances with apparatus: fan dance, ribbon dance, scarf 
dance, ball dance, bouquet dance (Any two) 

(g) Action songs*, imitate harvesting, milkmain and boatmen's 
songs and regional songs 

(h) A r ork dances: occupational harvesting, plucking of 
flowers, howing and fishing woodcutting 

(i) Interpreting music; solo dance, group dance and partner 
dance 

(j) Folk dances: folk dances of the region, folk dances of 
other regions, and folk dances of other countries (indian- 
Tipri narib a of Gujarat, Machwa naritya of Maharashtra, 
harvest dance of Rajasthan, desh ki prashansha naripya 

Bengali; Western Maypole dance of UK, square dance 

of USA, Irish Jig, dance of Ireland, and Scottish Heel 
Dance of Scotland. 

(k) Apparatus Drill* la'-fum, wand, durable and ribbon 
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4. Imitation, story plays and mimetics (only two) 

(a) Imitation; Elephant, frog, rabbit, lion, train, motorcar, 
bullock cart, dog etc. 

(b) Mimetics; Dog, cat, horse gallop and elephant vnlk, ducks 
bears, 

(c) Story Plays; Fox and the Grapes, the TT onest Woodcutter, 

the Ungrateful Lion. 

5. Games 

A. Small Area Games; 

(a) Cat and rat, snatching the ball, follow the leader, 
bean beg toss, in the pond, on the bank. 

(b) River and circle, crocodile can't catch me, blindman's 
bluff, simple tag and variations, and what is the times 
Mr.Wolf. 

(c) Raja-Rani, lion and the cave, find out the leader, 
comic tag, a number game. 

(d) Crows and cranes, fire on the mountain, chair tag, find 
your partner, good morning, bean K ag scramble, free 
and caught, cone with me. 

B. Leadup Games (Any two) 

(a) Circle kho, line kho, pin football, football, circle 
football, cricket, tennis ball, tennikoit (Class IV 
& V only). 

(b) Kabbadi, kho-kho, football, mini volleyball, badminton, 
hockey, swimming and cricket (Classes IV & V only) 

6. Gymnastics(Any two) 

(a) Running at the signal to find a lonely place, arm 
circling, becoming as tall and as small as they can 
waving body like branches of a tree, balancing on one 
leg, swinging arms, action on riding a bicycle(Class I)* 

(b) Moving the body and arms freely, leap frog, forward 
roll and backward roll (Class II) 
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(c) Repeat of the previous class work, rabbit jumping on 
the signal, developing the posture of sitting, standing 
lifting, bending and stretching straddle, jump and 
crunch sitting on single, forward/backward roll, money 
walk and cart wheel. (Class III). 

(d) Repeat of the previous classwork, shoulder roll, cart 
wheel, balance walk, double roll, wheel and barrow 
(Class IV) 

(e) Repeat of the previous classwork, hand balance, leg 
balance, knwe work, dive and roll, vault work, front 
roll, back roll and pyramids.(Class V). 

7.Simple Combatives (Any two) 

(a) Back to back fight, back to back stick pull, pushing 
into the pit, climbing (Class I) 

(b) Revision of the previous classwork, drake fight, cock 

fight, lame duck fight, stork wrestle and knock over 
clab. (Class II) . 

(c) Revision of the previous classwork, hand wrestle, push 
off the bench, stepping on toes, kn«e slap.(Class ill) 

(d) Cock fight, back to back push, hand to hand push, 
shoulder push, (Classes IV & V). 

8. Throws 


Ball throw and Obstacle Race 


9. Athletics 

Boys 

100 Metre Race 
200 Metre Race 
400 Metre Race 
High Jump 
bong Jump 


Girls 

50 Metre Race 
100 Metre Race 
200 Metre Race 
High Jump 
Long Jump 


(Classes IV & V) 
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lO.Yogic Exercises (Any Three) 

(a) padamasan 

(b) Vajrasan 

(c) Paschimotanasan 

(d) Tadasan 

(e) Chakrasan (Classes XV & V) 

CONTENT : HEALTH EDUCATION 

1. Personal Hygiene 

Developing habits of; 

(a) washing hands after toilet 

< Avoid walking bare foot specially while going for 
urination and defecation to avoid worm infection. 

(b) Taking bath daily or as often as possible to be 
attractive to others a^d to have a feeling of 
freshness. 

(c) Cleaningi teeth every morning and immediately after 
food and also before going to bed. 

(d) Washing undergarments everyday and always wearing 
clean under garments. 

2. Environmental Hygiene 

(a) Drinking only clean water and Helping to keep the 
drinking water clean and safe. 

(b) Avoid taking bath or washing clothes and cleaning 
utensils in drinking water. 

(c) Always using urinals and sanitary latrines for call 
of nature 

(d) Participating in cleanliness campaigns; washing hands 
face, feet after doing cleaning job and not accepting 
any food or drink before wash. 
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3. Food, Sanitation and Hygiene 

(a) observe healthy and clean eating habits at 
i) regular hours 

ii) no hurry or no worry while eating 
> iii) cheerful disposition 

iv) limiting eating between meals 

v) no overeating 

(b) Eating food suitable to one's needs for different seasons 

(c) Encouraging not to waste food and to clean food 
utensils properly. 

4. Exercise, Rest and Sleep 

(a) Talcing rest when tired and fatigued. 

5. Immunisation 

(a) Willingly accept the immunisation arranged at the school 

6. Safety and First-Aid 

Observing following safety rules while playing and working 

(a) Staying at safe distance from fire, river, well, pond 
and other water sources 

(b) Walking on the safer side of the road, street and lane 

(c) Refrain from playing with sharp instruments like knife, 
scissors, blades, broken glass pieces; and sharp pointed 
articles. 

(d) Observing the basic principles for first-aid like 
notifying the accidents to the nearby adults, to give 
a helping hand to t*e injured etc. 


• • ♦ i 
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PHYSICAL AMD HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 

OBJECTIVES A:D CONTENTS: 
MIDDLE STAGE 


OBJECTIVES 

Objectives of teaching Physical and Health Education at the 
middle stage are: 

Cognitive Domain 

- To recognise the various organ systems and state their 
functions (including the process of reproduction). 

- To discuss the concept of nutrients and other constituents 
of food and their value in daily diet 

- To select appropriate food items in order to prepare a 
balanced diet: 

- To state the causes of deficiency diseases and establish 
their relationship with deficiency of specific nutrients 

- To differentiate between proper and improper health, exercis 
rest, recreation, relaxation, sleep, postures, safety 
food-handling and care of body parts (especially sense 
organs), community living and getting along with others, 
child care practice to assist parents in the care of 
younger brothers and sisters to protect and promote their 
health. 

- To analyse situations and conditions responsible for 
making food and water unsafe for human consumption 

- To take measures to protect food a nd water from 
contamination and spoiling 

- To identify factors and conditions influencing his or 
her own health and that of others 

- To recognise common personal, family and community 
health problems and seek help from teachers and parents 
to solve them 
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- To recognise modes of spread of communicable diseases 
and measures taken for protection from these diseases 

- To compare and contrast characteristics of growth and 
development of boys and girls and establish difference 
In their growth pattenns while growing from boy to man 
and girl to woman 

- To classify personal and community health practices 
conducive for healthy environment in home, school and 
community 

- To recognise ill effects of tobbaco, alcohol, drugs and 
narcotics or individuals health and family life 

- To develop skills in providing first-aid in athletic ~ 
and other common childhood injuries that occur in the 
home, school and outside home and school 

- To know about qualified health functionaries practising 
in his or her community to seek help when needed 

- To develop organic fitness 

- To cultivate habits of engaging in appropriate exercises 
to meet immediate and future health needs 

- To develop neuro muscular skills and to promote the 
ability to perform work with ease and grace 

- To prepare himself for making worthwhile use of major 
time by acquiring knowledge of sports for the purpose 
of participating, observing, appreciating and enjoying 
them . 

Psychomotor Domain 

- io develop skills of taking care of eyes, ears, teeth 
and other organs of body 

- To take safety and first-aid measures during accidents 
and emergencies in the play field, school and home 

- To demonstrate various techniques and procedures of 
food preservation and purification of water for drinking 
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- To provide essential care to the sick at home as directed 
by the physician or parents 

- To participate in activities for improving sanitary 
conditions in school, home and his her locality 

- To observe socially accepted norms of behaviour in day 
to day life 

- To enable individuals to practise socially acceptable 
behaviour patterns 

- To participate and take interest in atleast two major 
games of his/her choice 

Affective Domain 

- To apply scientific health knowledge and understanding 
to solve health problems in home and school 

- To prefer healthy practices m day to day situations 
and show confidence in scientific principles 

- To reject superstitions and fads 

- To believe that prevention is better than cure 

- To rely on scientific medicire 

- To appreciate efforts of governmental and voluntary 
organisations for achieving health for all through 
community participation 

- To develop attitudes of cooperation and gofod sportsrr n~ 
shipand fair play 

- To cultivate such traits of character as self mastery, 
discipline, courage and confidence 

- To develop a sense of patriotism, self-reliance, and 
desired attitudes for being helpful to others 

CONTENT \ PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1. Callisthenics 

Arms, trunk, abdominal, balancing, twisting, agility/ 

coordination exercises. Two exercise tables of six exer¬ 
cise each of four counts are to be arranged in a rythmic 

sequence. 
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2. Drill and Marching 

Quick march, turning while marching and practice of previous 
work 

Change the step on march, double march, salute and salute 
while marching, open order and close order 
Changing direction while marching and changing steps while 
marching, dismissal 

3. Rhythmic Activities 

(a) Any three local folk dances (stepping), any two dances 
of other regions 

(b) Any three folk songs/regional songs with action 

(c) Apparatus drill; lezium, dumble and wand(Four exercises 
each) 

4. Gymnastics 

FOR BOYS 

(a) Ground work: hand spring, hand stand, cart wheel 

(b) Vaulting over a box as wolf vault 

(c) parallel Bar - dips, swings, shoulder balance, and 
chest balance 

(d) Roman Ring- leg raising upwards, hand circle forward 
and hand circle backward, 

FOR GIRLS 

(a) Matwork: forward ro]l, backward roll; and cart wheel 

(b) Beamwork; Walk with hands on chest, walk and turn, walk 
and knee bends, walk on the beam with ?rms in yard 
position 

5. Athletics 

(a) General exercises in circle or open order 

Races; 50 mts. T 100 mts, 200 mts, 2x50 pits, relay(shuttle) , 

techniques of start and finish 

Jumps; long jump, high jump 

Approach run, take off and flight 

Throws; cricket ball throw and soft ball throw 
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(b) General warming up and developmental exercises 
Run; 100 mts, 200 mts / 4x100 mts. relay, 400 mts. 
Different techniques of start, sptint and finish 
Jumps; long jump and high jump 

Laending, mid air action and action above the bar 
Throws; putting the shot (8 lbs), practice of initial 
stance, javeline throw (junior) and practice of 
initial stance 

(c) Principles of sprints; 100 mts., run ?00 mts. run, 

400 mts. run, 4x100 relay. Techniques of performance 
fixing of starting blocks and principles of jumps, 
warming up. 

Principles of Throws; putting the shot glide, delivery 
and follow through. 

Javeline (Junior) initial stance, approach run and 
release 

6. Games 

(a) Minor: touch and run, cat and rat, leader game and 
snatch the handkerchief. Cock and fight, find a 
partner, run and hop and chain tag. 

Dogs and cats, blind hop tap, dodge and march, king 
of the ring and bombardment. 

(b) Major 

Hockey, volleyball, kabaddl, kho-kho, basketball, 
handball, football, cricket, table tennis, softball, 
tennikoit, throwball.(Participation in any two games) 
It should include brief introduction of each game and 
fundamental skills associated with it. The main 
purpose is that students are aware of game rules and 
appreciate the play. But those interested in further 
development should K e encouraged to spend additional 
time outside the time table. The schools should 
organise practice sessions for the budding players 
after school hours, if need be. 
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(c) Lead up Games; pin football, pin basketball, pin hockey, 
circle kho-kho, keep the ball up, serving in the 
correct zone and zonal kabaddi. 

Five man football, releasing the prisoner kabbaddi, 

2 ig zag kho, tip and run, one bounce volleyball, zone 
basketball, small area hockey, tennisball cricket. 
Cricket, football, five man hockey, kick or touch, 
throwball, line badminton. 

7. Wrestling 

(a) Simple hold for 'Go behind' 

i) Wrist or palm and arm drag 

ii) Neck dragging and elbow push 

iii) Elbow lift, and head under arms 

(b) Counter holds for above 

i) Blocking with fore arms 
ii) Simple leg pick up 

(c) Exercises for development of: strength, stamina and 
agility 

8. Yogic Exercises 

(a) Surya namaskar, padmasana, dbanurasana,vajarsana and 
practice of the [ revious work 

(b) Hslasan, ardha salbhasan, suptabajrasan, shavasan and 
practice of previous work 

(c) Kukat asans, sarvang asan, matsya asan, yog mudra, 
ardha padmasan, pawan-muktasan 

CONTENT : HEALTH EDUCATION 
Practice of previous classwork 

Various organ systems and their important functions 
Nutritious food - their selection and preparation 
Growth and development pattern with reference to boys 
and girls of 12 to 14 years age-group. 
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Learnin' health related functions of Panchayat and 
local bodies 

Healthy habits of eating and choosing the toed to 
build a strong body 
Refrain from wasting food while eating 
Disease control - malaria, cholera and common colds 
Clearning and handling of cooking utensils 
Medical check-up to assess arowtb and health status 
Health rules about sleep, rest and recreation 
Proper food habits 

Harms of smoking, cold drinks, tea and coffee 
Prevention of diseases 

Safety rules - rood - playground at home 
First aid - bandaging, prevention of bleeding, simple 
artificial respiration, observing the safety measures 
in cycling, walking, swimming and playing, 


• * * * 
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NATIONAL POLICY ON EuUCaTION 1986 

» * * 

bPORTS ANu ^HYblCAL EDUCATION 

Sports and physical education are an integral part of 
the learning process, and will be included in the evaluation 
of performance. A nation-wide infrastructure for physical 
education, sports and games will be built into the educational 
edifice* 

The infrastructure will consist of playfields,equipment, 
coaches and teachers of physical education as part of the 
school Improvement Programme* Available open spaces in urbaft 
areas will be reserved for playgrounds, if necessary by 
legislation* Efforts will be made to establish sports institu¬ 
tions and hostels where specialised attention will be given to 
sports activities and sports-related studies, along with normal 
education* Appropriate encouragement will be given to those 
talented in sports and games. Due stress will be laid on 
indigenous traditional games* hs a system which promotes an 
integrated development of body and mind, Yoga will receive 
special attention* Efforts will be made to introduce yoga in 
all schools; to this end, it will be introduced in teacher 
training courses. 
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NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 1986 
PROGRAMME OP ACTION 

I 

YOUTH & SPORTS ■ 

1, THE PRESENT SITUATION, 

No information abo^t the present position of health, 
yoga and physical education the school education curricula 
of different States and Union Territories is available. 
However, at present, adequate participation and satisfactory 
performance in sports and physical education is not considered 
a necessary condition for promotion to the next higher 
class as in the case of other subjects. 

2. The 'National Curriculum for Primary and Secondary 
Education - A Frame work prepared by N.C.E.R.T. in 
December, 1985, suggests the following allocation of time 
in school education for physical and health education:- 

(a) Lower Primary Stage(Class I-V) 10% 

(b) Upper Primary stage(Class VI-VlIl) 10% 

(c) Secondary stage (Classes IX and X)8% 

At the senior secondary stage, the’ scheme of studies 
prescribed by the CBSE is quite flexible so that the - 
students can select their subjects leaving out the 

I 

elective subject of physical education altogether, 

II.IDENTIFICATION OF KEY AREAS IN THE NATIONAL POLICY ON 
EDUCATION 

7- Two key areas stand out, namely, (i) integration 
of sports and physical education in the learning process 
and evaluation of performance and (ii) involvement of 
youth in national and social development and sports and 
games, etc., particularly, through educational institutions 
at the level of higher learning. 
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III. 

8 . 


THE PROGRAMME 

The following broad programme of action needs tc 
be implemented 

CURRICULUM 

i) At the lower primary stage, considering the age 
of children, there is need for considerable 
physical activity even while they are in school* 
This need not necessarily involve use of sports 
equipment. At this level, physical education 
and games should be only in the form of part-ci- 
pation/activities and not in the form of textual 
reading/learning materials. A minimum of ten 
periods a week should be devoted for physical 
education and sports. 

ii) At the upper primary stage, while participation 
in activities relating tc phvsical education and 
sports should be the main theme, some elements 
of textual materials could be introduced also. 

A minimum of one period a day should be devoted 
for physical education and sports at this stage, 
vi) The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training and the university Grants Commission, 
in concert with appropriate bodies of the State 
Governments and LNCPE and NSNIS, should finalize 
a model curriculum and syllabus in physical 
education Including yoga and sports, that could 
be made applicable to the different stages of 
school and higher education, NCERT should also 
prepare the model text books on the subjects 
relating to physical education, sports and yoga. 
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vii) Sports and physical education should be 
included in the evaluation of performance at 
different stages of education; 

EVALUATION 

a) At the level of school education, assessment of 
participation and performance in sports and 
physical education activities may continue to be 
done in the form of grading. However, the 
grade awarded to a child in sports and physical 
education should have the same weightage in the 
annual examination as is attached to marks and 
grades in other subjects. Grades in physical 
education and sports corresponding to failure 
should v 'e clearly identified. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

viii) In order to make it possible that the above 
mentioned activities at the stage of school and 
higher education are included in the curricula 
and made part of evaluation, creation and 
supplementing of the available infrastructure 
in schools and institutes of higher learning 
would be necessary. The following measures will 
therefore, have to be taken; 

a) A quick survey should be undertaken by the 
Central/State agencies of the availability of 
trained teachers in the sphere of physical 
education and sports at the stage of school 
and higher education and also of the physical 
infrastructure available for these activities 
in institutions of higher learning. 
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b) Basing on the results of the survey, the States and 
Central agencies should draw up plans so that the 
necessary infrastructure ie provided in all 
educational institutions, if possible, by the end of 
the Eighth Five Year Elan, 

d) The local village institutions should be prevailed 
upon to make available at least one acre of land 
for a lower primary school and 2,5 acres of land for 
an upper primary school for use as playgrounds. 

The local community should v e encouraged to 
undertake the development of the land for sports and 
benefit of schemes of rural development also made 
available for this purpose, 

ix) Where playfield facilities and other infrastructure are not 
readily available in an institution, sports and physical 
education syllabi should be so designed that they lend 
themselves for evaluation of performance on a basis 
comparable to that obtaining in institutions with requisite 
facilities. 

x) The requirements of equipment for games and sports, keeping 
in view the-rise in prices, are large. On a rough estimate 
t’ e following minimum amounts per annum should he provided 
for Institutions at various levels; 

Lower Primary Schools P*;, 1,000 

Upper Primary Schools P%5,000 

Secondary/Senior Secondary Schools 15,p00 
Colleges 25,000 

University Campuses Rs, 1,00,000 

Twice the amounts mentioned above should be provided to the 
institutions as non-recurring expenditure. 



xi) Integration of physical education and sports with the 
learning process would require provision and orientation 
of physical education teachers in various educational 
institutions. While generally institutions of secondary/ 
senior secondary level have physical education teachers 
on their staff strength, and a few of the upper primary 
schools also have physical education teachers, there are 
no separate physical education teachers in the lower 
primary schools. To fill in this void: 

TEACHERS 

(a) Training in physical education should be made part of the 
curriculum of teacher curriculum of teachers training 
institutions at the elementary level (primary and upper 
primary) as also in the teacher training colleges, 
b) At least, one teacher in each primary and upper primary 
school should be exposed to an orientation course in 
physical education in a phased manner during the vacations 
commencing from summer break in 1987. The physical 
education teachers of the nearby secondary schools can 
be the resource personnel to begin with. The number of 
the teachers to be oriented will be about 6,00,000. They 
could be covered at the rate of about 2,00,000 per year. 
Thus by the end of the Seventh Five Year Plan each lower 
and upper primary school would have at least one teacher 
orientated to physical education. 

xvii)Efforts should be made to gradually provide instruction 

in Yoga at all stages of education up to the higher 
secondary stage. 

xviii)Yoga should be Introduced in the Teacher Training Courses 
at different levels. Further, for providing in-service 
training to the existing teachers, wellZknown institutions 
in the country should be identified and the teachers 
provided with training of adequate duration. Having regard 
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to the nature of yoga, t^e process will have to v 'e slow 
and no time limit can be laid down. 

xxi) In keeping with the principle that physical education 
should be given the same status in educational 
institutions as other subjects, the physical education 
teachers at different levels should have the same status 
as that enjoyed by the teachers in other disciplines. 

In higher education, physical education should one 
of the elective subjects at the undergraduate level, 
at least in sane institutions, 

targets and prising 

ii) The integration and evaluation at the lower and upper 
primary stages can begin when the orientation of at 
least one teacher in physical education from each school 
has been completed. The process is likely to take 
about three years as mentioned earlier, and it may, 
therefore, be nossifcle to make integration and 
evaluation at this stage mandatory only from the 
first year of the Eighth Five Year Plan. Meanwhile, 
wherever facilities exist and physical education 
teachers are available, primary schools can foe 
encouraged to lay stress on physical education and 
sports. 


* 
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MO DERN CONCEP T OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Schools generally had some games and exercises as a 
part of this co-curricular activities. With rising awareness 
amongst educationist about the importance of Physical Education 
it became a compulsory but non-evaluative subject. Further 
stress was placed on it, when the National Policy on 
Education (1988) made Heal til and Physical education a 
compulsory and evaluative subj.-ct in general education 
(class I-X), with 10$ of time allocated to it. 


BM DEFINITION AND G0AL 4_0F. PHYC AL .fflC£lTC)N 


Just as the stress on Physical Education has changed 


so has its definition goals and objectives, What is Physical 
Education ? Modern concept of Physical Education states 
that it is that phase of General Education that contributes, 
mainly through movement experiences, to the total growth 
and development of each child. It is education of and 
through movement, and its goals are well defined. 


- promotion of physical development and personal 
physical fitness 


development of co:rpetency in a wide variety of 
physical skills, which help the learner to 
participate effectively in physical activities. 

development of understanding of movement and 


parti nent prenciples governing motor skill, 
performance. 
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and in addition, goals shared and complemented by other 
curricular areas buch as 1- developmeht o'f safety skills, 
personal values, moral development, cooperative and 
competitive attitudes and a positive self-image. 

O BJECTIVES OF PHYSICAL EOIG .SON AT ELEli ENTARY LEVEL 


Based on these goals certain broad objectives can 
be defined for the elementary stage of school education 
which falls under the purview of the DIETs. 

1) Provision of opportunity to develop and maintain 
a level of physical fitness commensurate with 
individual needs. 

Development of understanding how to maintain fitness 
for life. 

Development of competency in body management and in 
useful physical skills. 

Providing broad -e:xperience and understanding of 
movement and the underlying prenciples involved. 
Acquirement of safety skills and habits and 
development of awareness of safety of others. 
Development of physical skills which lead to 
Participation and enjoyment of wholesome 
recreational activities. 

Acquirement of personal values that lead to a full 
and productive life. 

Acquirement of a desirable self-concept. 


2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5 ) 

6 ) 


7) 

8 ) 


MLS LMQHS of pmslcal_e ducation 


It vould be worthwhile to clarify the meaning of 
Physical Education. Since Physical Education is an integral 
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pa rt jf education, it is obvious that Physical Education 
and education should both work harmoniously in the total proces 
of education. Physical Education must proceed towards the 
goal of education through a well directed programme of 
properly selected physical activities. Through such a 
programme, pupils should develop skills necessary m all 
walks of life and engage in activities conductive to 
healthful, living, social adjustment and total physical 
and mental fitness. Physical Education is not only hygiene, 
physical culture, gymnastics, athletics or physical training. 
These are some of the areas wrongly taken as Physical 
Education. On the other hand they are some component parts 
of Physical Education. Muscular activities play a major rolj 
in the development of organic systems of the body such as 
digestive, circulatory, excretory, cardio-vascular,respi¬ 
ratory and the other systems of human body. Through vigorous 
muscular activities the muscular system can be properly 
developed ahd enable the child to perform his daily activi¬ 
ties in a better way and also help him to lead a healthful 
living, Physical skills can be developed only if effective 
body coordination is achieved through the various movements 
of the body, over a long period. Movement in a proper way 
is necessary for a child's growth in his formative age. The 
skills that a child acquires in his childhood will not 
only help him to be physically fit but will also enable 
him to engage himself in recreative activities in his 
later life. 

fHP* 1 **"* " 1 ' hi pirn* i»* -|< " 1 * 

Activity.identify some recreational activities 
suitable for your school which can be 
linked to physical educa tion. ______ 
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Further through physical education the child 
learns leadership, develops self reliance, team spirit add 
sportsmanship. In brief, it can be said that a physically 
educated child will be in a better position to lead a healtay 
and balanced life'and will be cspable of doing better 
service to the society. Education is mainly concerned with 
the youth ^t his formative period of life when he can 
learn the values of physical fitness, social adjustment, 
democratic living. Physical Education is a very effective 
tool in developing all these aspects in a child. Hence, 
it is an integral part of education. 

Physical Education helps the child in emotional 
adjustment and in developing social attitudes. Physical 
Education also plays a vital role in inculcating the 
cultural values in the child. 


Identify Physical Education activities ‘ ~ 
which can inculcate? 1 

r " a) team work 

b) ways of overcoming emotional stress' > 


In the attainment of the goals of education through 
Physical Education has some unique outcomes. The first of, 
these unique goals is the acquisition of physical 
development and personal physical fitness, secondly, the 
goal of developing a wide variety of physical skilly.The 
third unique outcome is establishing an understanding _ 
of movement and the pertinent principles governing motor 


skill performance. Should theee goals not be acquired 
tn . ro ^,? h Physical* Education classes, they will not be 
realized elsewhere in the curriculum. 


In wholesome manne/ttaoug^r^reitiv^IctivitlSra^d 

ii’s.ftSiS.KS.r 1 * to brin9 the >*-*•£-p£: 


** 
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I ntroduction ; 

Physical education i3 one of the most interesting area 
to children of Primary level. The play or physical activity 
is instinctive. The children have a natural liking for such 
activities. The teacher has to take the full advantage of 
this fondness in teaching these children. Therefore 'play-way’ 
method of teaching has been popularly accepted specially in 
Primary education. Also, a special care should be taken by 
the teacher to keep the interest alive. Physical education 
includes a vast area of activities covering cognitive, affective 
and psychinotor domain. 

Keeping all these areas in view a scheme of M.L.L. 
should be set up to ascei tain the minimum levels of attainment 
for different classes. The following competencies should be 
the major aspects on which the M.L.L.s are to be suggested for 
different classes. 

I. Health and physical fitness : 

a) Proportional growth and development 

b) Right posture 

c) Strength 

d) ■dpeed 

e) Endurance 

f) Egility 

g) Balance 

h) Co. o rdination 

II. Fundamental movements J 

a) Walking 

b) Running 

c) Bending 

d) Ju/qping 

e) Rotating 

f) Pino ting 

g) Throwing 
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III. Skills In games and sporty ^ ._____ ;_. 

a) Minor games 

b) Major games (modified) 

c) Track & Field 

d) Gymnastics 

e) .Swimming 

f) Yoga, 

IV. Social qualities i 

a) Di scipline 

b) Team spirit and co.operation 

c) Sense of belongingness 

d) Leadership 

V. Self, defence, self confidence and boldness i 
through activities - 

a) Boxing, Wresting, Karate, Gymnastics, track & 
field etc. 

VI. Moral qualities : 

a) Obeying rules 

b) Respecting officials 

c) Being courteous to opponents 

d) Playing in fair way 

e) Accepting defeat. 

VII. Leisure and recreation : 

a) Selecting sports as a leisure time hobby. 

b) Enjoying participation in sports. 

c) Appreciating and enjoying sports as spectators. 
Saf Safety in Sports ; 

Avoiding accidents and injuries - 

a) Playing in proper place 

b) Playing with proper dress 

c) Following safety rules of gymnasium and 
swimming pool. 

d) Proper use of suitable equipment 

e) Selecting suitable exercises and participating 
in proper way. 


Contd. . .3 
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^ Emphasis is put on MX for the attainment of 100/£ 
children in the class. But the teacher should not feel 
satisfied by reaching this target. Opportunity may be 
provided to gifted children to reach excellence, Allotment 
of MLL in a class enables the child to cope up with the 
requirements of next higher class. 

There should be a continuous process of both learning 
and evaluation as one stage does not end in itself, A 
definite evaluation procedure for physical education is yet 
to be set up for our purpose, A symetic Evaluation procedure 
is to be worked out to ascertain achievement of children as 
ejected in different classes. Data based norms may be 
introduced for assessment of children in different activities* 
Day to day observation of the teacher should also form a 
part of the evaluation so that some of the qualities like 
health habits, discipline, team spirit, fair play etc. get 
due recognition in the evaluation procedure. J -lfferent 
areas of competencies as suggested above may be kept in view 
in the process of evaluatijh. 
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ORGANISATIQN OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


_ S .cv. Rao 

_ - . - D.M.School, 

Bhubaneswar. 

OVERVIEW 

To awaken and to keep aline an interest in play and 
recreation is a real contribution to the education of the 
individual. All children express an interest in playing 
recreational.activities. 

Recreation is a worthwhile, socially accepted, leisure 
experience, that provide immediate and inherent satisfaction to 
the individual who voluntarily participates in an activity. 

The student will involve, in several types of learning in 
recreational activities. One becomes involved in learning 
prompt motor responses (skills), in catching, throwing, batting 
distinguishing between a curve ball and straightball, and 
making judgements of distance, time, speed and space (interpre¬ 
tation of sensory experience - percepts), remembering the 
signals, rules and plays (prompt mental response - memory), 
deciding when and how to try for a new strategy (understanding, 
problem solving - use of inference), learning to put one's 
personal whims for the good of the group and t~ accept the 
official decisions without flaring up (modification and control 
of ©motional responses), appreciating one's friends, enjoying 
the game as a game, developing loyalty to the team and school 
(development of attitudes and ideals - the personal qualities of 
a good citizen). 

Values of Recreation : 

Recreational activities influence on the elements of 
personality like habits, interests, desires, attitudes, beliefs 
l|nd ideals. 



Recreation also influences on the factors likes 

a. happiness 

b. satisfaction 

c. balanced growth 

d. creativeness 

e. competition 

f. character 

g. Mental capacity and learning 

h. Physical health 

i. social health 

j. emotional stability 

OBJECTIVES OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES : 

- To provide equal opportunity for all 

- To provide for both the senses 

- To provide opportunities for Co-recreation 

- To provide wider range of activities 

- To provide passive and active form of recreation 

- To provide opportunity for different levels of skills 

- To provide carryover leisure time skill and interest 

- To provide for different periods of free time 

- To be related to other local programmes 

- To encourage individuals and groups to provide their 
own activities. 

- To encourage democratic and cooperative planning 

- To furnish outlets for satisfying group activity, 

- To recognise different tastes and interests of 
the individuals. 

- To provide outlets for creative expression 

- To provide for the ill and handicapped. 

- To utilise all facilities 

_ to the wisest use of available resources 

- To provide within the financial abilities 
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- To assure safe and healthful conditions 

- To be subject to continuous evaluation 

- To utilise voluntary services of individuals 
and groups 

OBJECTIVES 

A study of this module will help you to 

- become aware of the concept of recreation and values 
of recreational programmes. 

- become aware of the objectives of recreational 
programmes. 

- become aware of common factors influencing the 
organisation of recreational activities 

- become aware of teaching aids 

- become aware of the evaluation procedures 

- develop skills to participate in various recreational 
activities 

- create an environment in the school to promote 
recreational activities and thus promote sportsmanship 
among students. 

GUIDELINES OR GENERAL TEACHING SUGGESTIONS : 

1. Try to motivate the student. Create within him a 
receptive mood of anticipating success and satisfaction, 
a challenge and a desire to achieve. 

2. Explain the objective of the game. Explain how the 

objective is achieved through offensive and defensive 
play. 

3. Explain enough of the simple rules 

4. Place players in position and try the game as a whole 
for a while. 

5. Teach skills separately, 

6.Stop the game when necessary to explain a rule or 

demonstrate a technique. Use good players to demonstrate. 
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7. Help the learner by teaching the fundamental skill 
most lacking, 

8. Suggestions during practice of the activity will help 
the student to eliminate errors. 

9. Match the drills to the actual game or activity, 

10, Audio-visual aids help the learner get an accurate 

concept of what he is trying to do. 

In planning the activities, many factors must be 
considered by the teacher. The teacher is faced with such 
factors as the followings 

a. Time 

b. Spaces 

c. Equipment 

d. Bases of groupings in class 

e. Number of groups 

f. Student leaders 

g. Sequence in daily lesson plans 

h. The specific days lesson 

The teacher may use any of the following teaching aids 
while organising recreational activities! 

a. Demonstration by skilled individuals 

b. Motion pictures and film strips 

c. Charts and pictures 

d. Use of the black board 

e. Well illustrated books and magazines 

f. Visits to games between skilled teams 

g. illustrated talks by skilled people 
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The teacher should be aware of the various other agencies 
providing recreation for any kind of help. They are; 

a. Home and individual. 

b. Government: Central, state, municipality, museum etc. 

c. Semi public or voluntary - youth services, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., clubs etc. 

d. Private industries, clubs, sports organisations etc. 

e. Commercial agencies like amusement parks, circus, 
magic, theatre, T.V., Radio, all professional sports, 
travels etc. 

Programming of recreational activities can be done under 
three general types: 

1. Daily Programme 

2. Weekly Programme 

3. Seasonal Programme 


1. Daily Programme: Morning informal activities 

Mid morning - strenuous activities 

Stef iS* ““l Qulte actlvitles 

after lunch \ crafts, music, dance etc. 
Evening - Special events and tournaments. 


2. Weekly Programme;Three or four times a week. 

Crafts, dramas, music, natural and other 
activities, competitions etc. 

3. Seasonal Programme;Local traditions, interests, resources 

should be considered. 


Summer Season;Water activities, track & field, hiking, 
camp fire, circus, festivals, trips for 
sports, dances, crafts, plays, exhibits etc 

Winter Season;Vigorous activities of all kinds, avoid 
water activities. 

Rainy Season;-Indoor activities. 
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EVALUATION : 

Types of evaluation for recreational activities are: 

1. Periodic evaluation 

2. General evaluation 

3. Specific evaluation 

Nature of test: a. Qualitative evaluation depends upon 

appreciation, values, fitness, outccnv s 
etc. Can be measured by personal 
interviews, ibis requires frequent 
supervision. 

b. Qualitative evaluation depends on 
records and performance. 

Tools of evaluation: For qualitative evaluation intervb-ws., 

questionnaire, checklists, reports, 
surveys etc. 

For quantitative evaluation records 
basing on achievements. 

Evaluation can be done by leader, a group of staff, outside 
experts or joint committee of experts and participants, 

ACTIVITY 

1* The teacher educator will organise relay races for 
the pupil teacher like running by imitation, the 
actions of different animals, automobiles etc. 

2. The teacher educator will divide pupil teachers into 
different groups and organise competitions in tag games 
and rhythmic activities etc. 

3. The student teacher will actively take part in relay 
races and other competitions. 

4. The student teacher will prepare charts/albums and 
collect a number of songs in different languages. 
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SUGGESTED RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES ; 

a. Invitations: of frogs, rabbit, elephant, lion, bus, 

aeroplane, train etc. 

b. Free play. Simple games on apparatus and without 

apparatus; like; Sea-saw, ladder and slide, 
swings, jungle gym, bridge ladder, rainbow 
ladder, merry go round etc. 

c. Callisthenics:Free arm exercises - Tables of four Counts 

and eight counts exercises numbering to 6 to 8 
exercises in each table. At least 4 to 5 tables 

d. Set drills: Dumbbells, Indian clubs, Wards, flag drill, 

Poledrill etc. 

e. Formal activities;Dands, baithakes, Suryanamaskaras. 

f. Combatiues: Hand pull. Hand push, back to back lift, 

stepping on toes, Drake fight, cock fight etc. 

g. Rhythmics: Lezim, Folk dance, simple dancing steps, etc. 

h. Marching: Attention, Stand at ease. Right turn, Left 

turn, Right about turn. Marching, Right dress, 
eyes right, eyes front etc. Marching in three 
files etc. 

i. Yogasanas: A minimum of four asanas in each class, 

Padmasana, Salabasana, Sarvangasan, Sirsasan, 
Patchimottanasana, Chakrasana, Dhanurasana etc. 

j. Lead up Games:Circle Kho, Double Circle Kho. Whip Kabaddi, 

Touch Kabaddi, Throw ball, Bucket Criket, 

Line football etc. 

k. Relay Races: Tunnel relay. Ball up and down relay, Horse 

and rider relay, Driving the pig to the 
market etc. 

l. Minor games: Dodgeball, Dogand the bone. Bull in the ring, 

Namaskar tag, Chain tag etc. 

m. Indigeneous games:Kho-kho, Kabaddi, Fundamental rules and 

regulations, techniques etc. 
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n. Gymnastics; Simple floor exercises like forward 

role. Backward role, Headstand, hand 
stand, Cartwheel, attention drop, 

H-Balance, T-Balanoe etc. 

o. Track and Field; Short Sptints of SOM, 75M, 100M. 

Standing broad jump 
Standing high jump 
Standing shotput 
Zig-Zag relay races etc. 

p. Major GamesjCricket, Football, Volleyball, Basket ball, 

Throw ball. Table Tennis etc. Some 
fundamental skills and rules and regularinns 
may be taught, 

q. Lead up games jCircle khe, Double circle kho. 

Touch kabaddi. Hand baseball, Throwball, 

Zone volleyball, Line football, Softball 
Cricket, bucket Cricket etc. 


» 
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Y 0 G A 


B .B .Patnaik 
Asst.Director 
(Physical Education) 
Orissa 


Yoga has 'been derived from Sanskrit word 
JUJ . It means union or yoke. W e are familiar with two 
terminology 'Atma 1 and 'Paramathma 1 . Atma is related 
to human being and ‘Paramathma 1 is some how great at 
the higher level. There are divergent groups to pull 
‘Jeevathma’ down. It at all you want to unite 'Atma' 
and ,p aramathma‘ you have to undergo so many hurdles. 
Unity or union of 'Atma' with 'Paramathma* is he 
meaning of Yoga. In Christian philosophy also there is 
God and in-between there is devil. The desires and 
aspirations are devils. If you can release yourself 
from the catches of devil then 'Atma' will meet 
'Paramatma'. According to hindu philosophy Yoga is 
there from 3000 B.C. It is there also in 'Gita' which 
is from 400 B.C. The ultimate aim of a 11 praatching 
is to unite 'Atma' with 'Paramathma' to attain Mokhaya. 
Wq believe re—birth. It all depends upon our work. 

So, it is said "do your duty what is best and rely, 
on the almighty for the rest. Transferation made the 
human being to elevate the 'Atma' to the level of 
Paramathma . According to Patanjali the founder of 
Yoga sutra there are eight stages on limbs of Y 0 ga. 

They are Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, Pratayahara, 
Dharana, Dhanya and Samadhi. 

There are some ethical principles. The behaviour 
of an individual or the character must be changed for 
exterman purify. T h e principles are?- 

1) Ahimsa (Non violence) Ahimsa Parama Dharma - 
win the heart <5f the people. 
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2) Satyhya (Truth) Always try to tell the 
truth (Satya) 

3) Astheya - Non stealing 

4) Aparigriha - collecting and hoarding. 

5) Brahmacharya- ( Celebacy). It amounts 
to the behaviour of one individual. 

Thinking in terms of good things. Bad 
thinking itself will have a bad effects 
on celebacy. 

Niyama s — Some principles to be followed for external 
purity. Niyama is sub-divided. 

1) Shoucha -(Regularly obeying the call of 
the nature/ cleaning the body regularly. 
p urity of body leads to purify of mind. 

2) Santosha - (Contentment/ happiness/Trupti. 

, 3) orapah - Japah means penance (Burning the 

desires). 

4) Swadhayhs- Self study/ Introspection, 
self assessment. 

5) Iswara Pranidhana:- God - ( consciousness 
(live on thy to best leave on thy to rest). 
What ever you do, do for the sake of 'God'. 

Asana s - Asana or posture gives strength. Yoga Asanas 
have acquired an importance which has a twofold 
character. They are not only a set of physica 1 
exercises but a preparatory stage for the practice of 
Yoga. Asanas are for the purification of t he body and 
setting of it in tune with the nervous equilibrium. 

That is necessary for engaging one self in the higher 
concentration. Asanas are learnt from the nature. 
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Body is a temple which houses the devine spark. 

According to Yogi this body has been given not for 
enjoyment alone but for the services of his fellow men 
during one's life time. By performing asanas the Sadhaka 
gains health which can not be purchased with money. 
According to him Health is a state of complete 
equilibrium of body/ mind and spirit. By performing 
asanas the Yogi will be free from physical disabilities 
and mental distractions. It helps internal purification 
of body and mind and cures so many diseases. 

Pranayama s- Prana-Yama/ Prana means - Breath/ Respiration, 
Life, Energy, Vitality. 

Yama means - Expansion, stretching, restrain. 

The word gives the meaning of extension of breath and 
its control. Here we cone under 3 stages. Inhalation, 
control, ^ and exalation. Inhali ,g is known as guraka, 
Exalation is Rechaka and Retamsion or control is 
Kumbhaka. Pranayama is thus the science of breath. 

It is die hub round which the wheel of life revolves. 

A s lions and tigers are tamed very slowly, so should 
prana be brought under control very slowly in givadation 
according to one's capacity and physical limitations. 

Pratyahara:- Control of senses (5 senses), it is 
only possible through rhythmic breathing. Here he tries 
tosee only internal sole, own Atma. When this stage is 
reached the S a dhaka will be able to search inward. 

In this stage Parakaya prabesha stated by s r i Aurovindo 
or Sankaracharya come in to effect. 
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Dharanas- When the bo4y has been tempered by Asanas, 
when the mind has been refined by the final Pranayama 
and the senses have been brought under control by 
Pratyahara the sadhaka tries to concentrate on a 
single point or a state in which he is completely 
involved . The mind is an instrument which classifies# 
judges and co-ordinates the impressions from the 
outside world and those arise within oneself bu* a 
thought which is well guarded by a controlled mind 
brings happiness* 

Dhanya s- As water takes the shape of its container# 
the mind when it contemplates an object it transformed 
with the shape of that object. When oil is pored 
from a vessel to another# you can observe the steady 
and constant flow of the oil. It means concentration 
is un-interrupted. This state of mind is known as 
Dhanya means complete meditation. 

Samadhis- Samadhi is the end of S a dhaka's quest. 

At the being of his meditation he possess in to the 
state of S a madhi where his body ana senses at rest 
as if they are asleep. It is he realms of infinite 
bliss, supreme peace Worries# anxieties# and fear 
which torment the soul dare not enter. All distinctions 
j_£ caste* creed and colour vanish alltogether in the 
one embrace of Divine Love. 

The science that teaches the way of acquiring 
the knowledge of union of Individual soul and supreme 
soul is called Yoga Shastra. Hata Yoga concerns the 
physical body and control of breath. Raja Yoga deals 
with the mind* Raja Yoga and Hata Yoga are necessary 
counterparts of each other. No one can become a perfect 
Yogi without the knowledge of the practice of both. 

Raja Yoga begins where properly practised Hata Yoga ends * 
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Just as one and the same coat will not' suit- . 
you and all your brothers, so also one path will not 
suit all people. There are four paths to suit people 
of four kinds of temperament. They all lead to the same 
goal, the attainment of Reality. Roads are different 
bui^ the destination is the same. The fair paths that 
are ihculcated for the achievement of this ultimate 
truth from the different stand points of the man of 
action, man of devotion, the mystic man and the 
philosopher or the man of iveason. are Separately 
termed Karma yoga, Bhakti Yoga, R a ja Yoga and Jnana Yoga. 


The four paths are not antagonistic to one 
another, but, oh the otherhand, they are complementary. 
They only indicate that the different methods are in 
harmony with each other. One sided development is not 
commendable K ar ma Yoga purifies the mind and developes 
the hand. Bhakti Yoga develops the heart. R a ja Yoga 
steadies the mind and makes it one pointed. Jnana Yoga 
removes the veil of ignorance, develops will and 
reason, and brings in knowledge of self. Therefore, ' ~ 
one should practise the four Y og as. Y ou can keep 
Jnana Yoga at the centre and the other Yogas as 
auxiliaries to get rapid progress in the spiritual path. 


'Ksana 1 is the third Anga of Ashtanga Yoga. 
Ordinary physical exercises develops the superficial 
muscles of the nody only. But Asanas are intended for 
the thorough exercise of the internal organs, such as 
liver, spleeh, pancreas, intestines, heart, lungs, 
brain, and the important ductless glands of the body 
which are called endocrine glands (thyroid and 
parathyroid at the root of the neck), adrenals in 
spleeh, pitatary and pineal glands in brain which 
Plays a very important part in the economy of nature 
n maintaining health, growth and nutrition of different 
kinds of cells and tissues of the body. 
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"Sthira-Sukham .>saham - P Q sture is that, which 
is firm and comfortable". If the Asanas are not 
firm the mind will be disturbed quickly. You will 
not have concentration of mind. If the seat becomes 
firm, you will have progress in your meditation. 

You will have no consciousness of the body. 

The postures are as many in numbers os 
there are numbers of species of living creatures 
in this universe ( 84 lakhs of bodies) . There are 
84-lacs of Asanas described by Loard Siva. Among thorn 
84 are the best and among these 84, thirty two 
have been found very useful for mankind. 

There are some Asanas which can be practised 
while standing. They are Tadasana, Trikonasana, 
Gorudasana etc. There are some which can be practised 
while sitting. They are paechimottanasana, Padmasana, 
Janusirshasana, etc. Some arc practised while lying 
down. These are Uttanapadasana, Pavanamuktasana etc. 
Some Asanas such as Sirshasana, Vrlkshasana, » 
S a rvangasana, Viparita Karani Mudra, etc. are done 
with head downwards and legs upwards. Generally after 
the age of ten or twelve these Asanas can be practised. 
People of twenty to thirty years of age performs all 
Asanas nicely. Practice for a month or two will render 
all rigid tendons, muscles and bones very elastic. 

Even old persons can prac tise all Asanas. They can 
give up Sirshasana if they are not physically fit. 

A weak sickly body means a weak mind also. 
Thogfcfh the body is useless or Jada, yet it is an 
important instrument for self-realisation, ^he 
instrument must be kept clean,strung and healthy. 

This body is a horse for you to take you to the goal. 
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PHYSICAL FITN E SS & IIS COiyPONMTS; 

r 

„ Dr.Godavarish Dae, 

Ph.D. (P.E.) 

, Principal 

Govt. College of Physical 
Education, Orissa, 

Cuttack - 5. 

Fitness of a citizen is the real wealth of a nation. 
Physical fitness amongst all is the real premium for the 
nations' progress in all walks of life. A fit citizen m both 
mind and body is an asset for the development of the nation. 

Physical fitness refers to the organic capacity of an 
individual to perform the tasks of daily living without undue 
tiredness and fitigue having a reserve of strength and energy 
available to meet satisfactorily any: emergency demands suddenly 
placed upon him. 

Everybody wishes beauty and health, physical and 'mental 
fitness, vitality and happiness. Games, sports and mass 
gymnastics are designed to propagate fitness through rhythmic 
movements to develop physical fitness of the individuals. In 
fact, for success in any field of human endeavour, the develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of physical and mental fitness becomes an 
indispensible requirement. Besides, games and sports, the ' 
rhythmic movement through mass formations, calisthenics, 
rhythmic gymnastics, lezium, acrobatics, pyramids, yoga, fret- 
play, malkhamb etc. also broaden the base of physical fitness 
to achieve the twin objective - "Sports for all and fitness 
for all". The dundamental activities like running, jumping 
bending, pushing, pulling and throwing develop physical fitness 
which is fundamental necessity for the wellbeing of the 
soci ety. 

Games and sports are based on the ideas and concept of 
science that has brought about fantastic changes in human 
performances. Competitions and meets.that have taken place in 
these games and sports, are based on the modern approach of 
the training for the multifarious aspects of players. A well . ’ 
balanced physical fitness and conditioning programme which is 
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a process through which an individual is prepared & well 
adopted - physically and psychologically should he Earrled 
out through out the year since the physiological factors 
have implications for further improvements in training 
techniques and the components of physical fitness are mutual, 
exclusive in most cases, i5 uccessful performance within the 
parameters of any one component is in no way predictive .. f 
successful performance in another conponents. Hence the 
trainer should be very careful with the demands of each 
movement activity which will inprove fitness* 

Training and conditioning are most indispensible for 
sportsman. According to fred wilt "Training involves a series 
of physical activities deliberately planned & carried out A 
a mental attitude deliberately cultivated for increasing 
efficiency in performance" & according to Barney ETAL" Condi tu¬ 
ning involves the exposures of the individual to several kinds 
of scheduled activities which influence to while individuals, 
promoting the qualities of organic vigour, sense of person il 
achievement and self discipline." 

Mostly a well balanced conditioning programme includes 
the physical, psychological & environmental aspects. Physical 
conditioning which is imperative to all classes of individuals 
is based on the development of strength, stamina, speed, agility 
and neuromuscular co-ordination. The physical fitness program-mo 
can be based on the general conditioning and specific 
conditioning programmes and the trainer should bear in mind 
the sound and detailed knowledge of the requirements of the 
concerned activity, the thorough knowledge of the individuals, 
his pros & Cons, a sound knowledge of physiology and the 
progression to be adopted one for another systematically. 'Xhe 
physical education teacher must be familiar with the 
components of fitness, demands of each movement activity and 
the various programmes which will inprove fitness* 
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Components of Physical Fitnesst - 

1) STRENGTH This refers to as the capability of overcoming 
certain resist-ance or off acting against it by muscular tension ( 

(the term cap ability is used here in the sense of functional 

potential) . In other words it can be said that strength is the 

force that a muscle can exert against a resistance in one maximum 

ef fort. Physical fitness requires at least minimal amount of 

muscula-r strength which is a very important component of 

physical fitness. In most case, a strenger individual has a 

greater mechanical advantage in the use of his muscles & is 

more able to find success in a variety of physical activities. 

i) The general strength is overall strength of the body and is 
the ability to overcome all types of resistance under different 
conditions satisfactorily & it forms the basis of specific 
strength. 

ii) The specific strength is always movement or activity 
specific & it always comes into egression in a form in which 
it is very intimately connected with technical shill and 
conditional & co-ordinative abilities. 

iii) Relative strength is normally possessed in relation 
to ones' body weight. The relative strength is a ratio which 
is got by dividing the maximum strength by body weight. 

iv) Maximum strength is the highest possible resistance of a n 
individual can overcome through valuntsry contraction of 
muscles. 

v) Explosive strength is an ability of a muscle or a group oL 
| muscles to over-come resistance with high speed. 

'vi) Strength endurance is the ability to overcome or act 
against resistance under conditions of fatigue. 

Ihe activities which help to develop strength are circuit 
training weight training, up-hill running, sand running, 
hnee-deep water running and selected i so me tric( static), isotonic 
(dynamic) exercises and some of them may be clarified as under. 
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a) Circuit training is an organisational and. methodical 
process for complex training of conditional qualities* especi¬ 
ally strength edurance. 

b) Isotonic(dynamic) Contraction of muscle results in 
changing its length. 

c) Isometric(static) is the contraction of muscle 
against m-surmountable resistance with constant length of 
muscle. 

2) .SPEED Speed is the ability to execute tne motor 
actions under given conditions in minimum possible time. This 
also referes to rapidity with which successive movements of t .. 
same kind can be performed. Speed ability is highly movement 
specific. This appears in different forms like reaction 
ability, movement speed, acceleration ability, locomotor ability 
and speed endurance in different sports. £fceed has two phases - 
the first phase is reaction time and the second phase is 
movement time. Taken together, reaction time + movement time 
result in the measure we call movement speed. 

3) ENDURANCE; - -Endurance according to physiologists is the 
most important component of physical fitness. Edurance is the 
resistance capacity of organism against fatigue during sports 
exercises of long duration i.e. to maintain a load of relatively 
high intensity during a longer time. Endurance enables the sports 
man to maintain an optimum pace during the competition and 
ensures good quality of the technical skills like accuracy, 
precision & Rhythm. The Sportsman having endurance can take 
higher training load & can recover quickly. Endurance enables 
sportsman to remain alert during competition. The basic 
endurance, general endurance, and the specific endurance help 

to perform the activities satisfactory. This endurance can be 
improved through continuous method, interval method, repetition 
method, competition and control method. 
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Muscular endurance concerns "the ability of a muscle to 
repeat identical movements or pressures or to maintain a 
certain degree of tension over a period of time. 

'■^his refers to the ability of circulatory and .respirat^ 
system to respond to prolonged total physical exertion. 
Activities that cause the circulatory & respiratory system r) 
respond by increasing their output come under this. 

4. FLEXIBILITY;- Flexibility is the ability to execute movtaei 
with greater amplitude and it is referred to as pertaining a 
particular joint. Flexibility is basic pre-requisite for a 
good quantitative & qualitative execution of a sports movement 
and the motor abilities like strength, speed, endurance & 
agility are fully realised, resulting in the prevention of 

injuries. The flexibility can be passive, active and dynamic 
and the factors that determined flexibility are anatomical 
structure of the bone ends forming the joints, the length 
arrangement and stretchability of the muscles and ligaments 
of a joint, muscle strength & co-ordination. 

5. Co-ordinative abilities;- The co-ordinative abilities 
are performance pre-requisites & are primarily dependant upon 
the processes of movement control and regulation. The product 
of certain co-ordinative abilities is known as agility and - 
agility in each sport is essentially different since each sport 
is essentially different since each sport requires different 
types of movements. Agility is the ability to change directions 
and positions rapidly and effectively in an instant's notice 
and the motor learning ability depends to a large extent on 
this level of co-ordinative abilities which are an invaluable 
asset for learning of complex teachniques at different stages 
jf training. The various co—ordi native abilities like the 
orientation ability, coupling ability, differtiation ability, 


Cony. . . ,6.. 
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balance ability, rhythm ability, reaction ability and, 
adaptation ability are very important for sports and to tel 
physical fitness. 

Realising the out comes from physical fitness,wheather 
he is a child or old, youth or handicapped, one should not 
neglect to develop the components of physical fitness. Tn?t' 

why kipling once said. 

"Nations have passed away 

Leaves no traces of it, 

History gives the naked truth 

They fail, their nation perished 
Due to one single reason 

Because their people were not fit". 
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PR IMARY HEALTH CARE SET UP AND ORGANISATION 

^ Si sir Chandra Pari da 
Health Education Office 
State I EC Centre 
Nay ap alii, 

Bhubaneswar. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF PRIMARY HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 

Keeping in view the constitutional obligations, the 
Govt, of India planned several approaches for the health care 
delivery. The basis for organisation of health services in 
India through the primary health care approach was laid by 
the recommendations and guidance given by the Health Survey 
and Development Committee (Bhore Committee) in 1946. As a part 
of the community development programme which was launched in 
October, 1952, it was proposed to establish one primary Health 
Centre (P.H.C.) for each community development block. At that 
time the operational responsibilities of the P.H.C. were to 
cover medical care, control of communicable diseases, maternal 
and child health (M.C.H.) nutrition, health education, school 
health, environmental sanitation and the collection of vital 
statistics. Each P.H.C. had three sub-centre which were 
looked after by trained mid wife to provide M.C.H. services. 

■Subsequently, the health services organisation and 
infrastructure have undergone extensive changes and expansion 
in phased manner. 

HEALTH FOR ALL BY 2000 A.D« 

India is a signatory to the 'Alma Ata Declaration 
of 1978' and it is committed to attaining the goals of 'Health 
Fbr All by 2000 AD'. through the primary Health Care approach. 



In the international conference on Primary Health 
care, which was 'jointly organised by the V.H.O. and UNICEF m 
Alma Ata was endorsed and it was further stated that Primary 
Health Care would be the key to attaining this goal. 

CONCEPT AMD COVERAGE OF PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 

It has been defined as an essential health care 
which should be based on practical, scientifically sound end 
socially acceptable’ methods and technology. It should be mr.d 
accessible to the individuals, families and community through 
their full participation. It should be made available at a 
cost which the community and country can afford to maintain 
at every stage of its development in a spirit of self reliance 
and self dtermination. 

Primary health care is the first level of contact 
of the individuals, the family and the community with the 
national health system bringing health care as close as 
possible to where the people live and work. 

For achieving success in Health for All at least 
eight essential components of primary health care need to 
be properly implemented. For their effective implementation, 
co-operation and support of other departments of Government 
like education, Agriculture, Panchayat Rao etc. are be vital. 

It can be very well recognised that planning, organi¬ 
sation and operation of primary health care is a long process 

and total population coverage may be achieved progressively 
in stage. 

NET-¥)H K_0F HEALTH -SYSTEM INFRASTRUCTURE 

I "^ e country is divided into states which are again 

divided into administrative districts. Each district is 
divided into sub-districts or sub-divisions under which the 
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communicy development block, are situated. 

Over the past lour decades the health services 

infrastructure and health care facilities have been expanded 
considerably. It is aimed at further improvement particularly 
of rural oriented facilities. «n indication of the net work 
of Health system Infrastructure is given in the following 


table. 


National Level 

Ministry of Health & 

Family Welfare. 

State Level 

Department of Health 
and Family Welfare. 

District Level 

District Hd.Qrs.Hospital 
(with specialist services). 

District Level 

District Head mrs.Hospiv„_ 
(with specialist services. 

Sub-Divisional Level - 

Sub-Divisional Hospital 
(with specialist services) 

Block Level 

Up graded P.H.Cs 

(with specialist services) 

Community Health Centre 
(with Specialist services) 


Primary Health Centre 

Sector Level 

Sub-centre 

Village Level 

Health Guide and T.B.A. 


There are also a few Medical College Hospitals 
in the states and union territories with sophisticated 
medical equipments and specialist services. 

Organisations functioning and facilities available 
at different levels as described below. 
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a) Organisation at National Lev el: 

The Union Ministry of Health and family Welfare 
has got two technical departments one in the Health Deptt. 
headed, by the Directorate General of Health Services and 
another is the Family Welfare Department headed by the 
Commissioner Family Welfare. The executive wing as well 
a technical departments are under the overall administrative 
control of the secretary to Govt, of India. 

b) Organisation at State Level 

Under the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 
in each state, there is a department of Health & Family 
Welfare which controls the Directorate of Health Services, 
Directorate of Family Welfare, Directorate of Medical 
Education of Training and Directorate of Indian System of 
Medicines. Each Directorate in headed by a Director. 

c) Facilities at District Level 

The district health authority, that is, the 
Chief District Medical Officer is assisted by the Addl. 
C.D.M.O. ahd other programme officers like A.D.M.O.(Medl.), 
ADMD (P.H.), D.M.O., D.T.O., D.I.O. and M.E.M. Officers. 
There is a District Head Qrs. Hospital with a number of 
specialists. 

The district health organisation should be 
appropriately strengthened to cater to the growing needs 
of the expanding rural health and family welfare programmes. 
Not only the planning, implementation and monitaring of 
health and family wolfare programmes are to be carried out 
at the district level, but also all the referral services 



from periphery l.e., P.H.Cg, Community Health Centres and 
Sub-Divisional hospitals are to be attended satisfactorily. 

The primary health care will be provided by 
the Health workers (male & female) at the sub-centre level. 

Of course the trained Birth Attendant and Village Health 
Guide can provide some services at the village level. Ihe 
cases needing further help will be dealt with a t the P.H.C. 
and those needing referral support by the specialists would 
be referred to the Community Health Centre or upgraded P.H.C. 

The second and third level referred supporters will be 
provided at the district Hi.qrs.hospital and the Medical 
College respectively. 

d) Facilities at Community H ealth Centre 

For a successful health care programme, effective 
referral support is to be provided. For this purpose, one 
community Health Centre is being established for every one 
lakh population and this centre will provide the main specialist 
services. The C.H.Cs are being established either by upgrading 
the sub-divisional hospital or some of the P.H.Cs or by 
creating new centre whereever absolutely needed. 

e ) Facilities at P.H.C Level . 

One P.H.C. was established in each community 

development blocks which covers about .one lakh population. 

Now one additional P.H.C. is being established for every 
30,000 population. But at present one sub-centre is being 
established for 5,000 population in coastal/plain areas and 
3,000 population in inaccessible/hilly and tribal areas. 

f) Facilities at village level 

In village for about 1,000 population, there is 
one Health Guide and one Trained Birth Attendant and 




are selected from the village community. Tnese two village 
level functionaries are trained at the P.H.C. and they 
receive technical support and continuing education from 
the Health workers (male & female) posted at the sub-centre. 



According to the Alma At a Declaration following 
components are to be included in Primary Health care* 

1. Health education to the people about prevailing 

health problems and methods of preventing and controlling them. 


2. Proper nutrition. 

3. Supply of safe water and basic sanitation. 

4. MtC.H, Care and family planning. 

5. Immunication against major infectious deseases. 

6. Prevention and control of communicable diseases. 

7* Treatment of common diseases and injuries. 

8. Provision of essential drugs. 


Supportive Activities required for the 



As recommended by the W.H.O., following supportive 
activities are essential for successful implementation of 
primary Health Care. 

1. Community involvement and participation. 

2. Intra and inter-sectoral co-ordination. 

3* Development of effective referral support 

^• , development and mobilisation of resources 
5* Involvement of managerial processes 

6. Health manpower development 




ROLE OF HEALTH. EDUCATION IN 
PRIMARY HEALTH CARE 


Health education plays a vital role for success 
of primary health care. It is economically viable and most 
effective. It has sustained effects or the people. It helps 
the people to control prevent and eradicate the diseases. It 
creates health consciousness and provides impetus to lead 
a healthy, happy and prosperjus life. It helps the people 
to be self-reliant for healthful living. 

Unfortunately it is often conplained that people 
are not accepting or utilising the health services provided 
at their door steps. The problem of non-acceptance is 
visualised as a failure on the part of the people and it is 
never reckoned to be the fault of the health services system. 
In such circumstances, Health Education has been considered 
to be a panacea for all the failures, the reasons of -which 
are often termed as 'Orthodox families', 'problem cases' , 
defaulters’, non-acceptors’, ignorant’, illiterate’, non- 
cooperative etc. 

Teacher as Health Educator 

Teacher in general and primary school teachers in 
particular can contribute to the success of primary health 
care, provided they play the role of an effective Health 
educator. They deal with the students and have access to 
their parents. They can teach personal hygiene and sanitation 
aspect to the students. They can provide supportive role 
required for success of primary health care by involving 
the community and increasing their participation. 

Today we visualise a desire amongst people to 
acquire knowledge in different aspects of noly health 



but also on social and econo ic development* Illiterate they 
may be, but they have plenty of desires to know things. In 
this situation, teachers can play a vital role to provide 
some basic information and knowledge or health. 
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R0 1E OF TEACHERS IN SAFETY EDUCATION AT ELEMENTARY 

Shakunt&La Bhattacharya 

• Need for safety Education in Elementary Schools. 

Humans have evolved as adventurous social animals. 

During the course of evolution they become alert to dangers 
that their survival. The anticipation of danger and the 
ability to avoid and overcome then became a part of the 
social fabric. Inspite of this accidents do happen. Ihey 
result from violation of rules, regulations, procedures 
and courtesies that have evolved over the years* Accidents 
are symptoms of disorder within the individual, customs of 
the community or the breakdown of a system. 

Only a certain percent of present day accident are 
caused by hagards in the environment, the rest have human 
causes. At the elementary age level such accidents are 
caused by 

a) lack of knowledge and experience by children 
of cause and effect 

b) lack of skill in such activities as surmming, using 
surngs and creasing busy roads 

c) improper attitudes and personal traits - e.g. 
showing bravado by taking unnecessary risks 

d) inadequate emotional health, yielding an 
"accident prone" frame of mind. 

Accident prevention in the school involves fostering 
a safe environment, (both physical and social), promoting 
mental well-being, and providing opportunities for practising 
safe behaviour conceptualization safety is a cultural 
concept. We can think of safety as a series of habits which 


have to it eulcated into t&k~cli‘ld during the farmative years. 
■Safety skills when integrated into other essential skills 
becomes the basis for a sensible life style. The role of 
the teacher is to develop in the pupils those attitudes that 
encourage them to act in the interest of their own safety, 
that of their families and society. Concern for safety in the 
classroom and life should not prevent the teachers from 
encourages initiative, adventure and discovery. Another 
responsibility of the teacher is to guide the students m 
moulding sound values, in guiding their decision kaming 
and thoughts to positive aspects and in regulating their 
behaviour. 

■Safety habits once inculcated lasts through life and 
many accidents can be. avoided. Once accidents occur however 
it is very necessary to give first aid. 

After going through this module the learners will be 

able to 

~ identify places and situations with potential 
hazards in the environment 

- become familiar with the principles of safety 

- become aware of the first aid to apply if accident 
occur. 

SAFETY WHERE ? 

(a) RQAD SAFETY 

Bie most familiar area where safety rules are fairly 
well known is road safety. Growing amount of fast traffic even 
on rural roads poses great hazards to the pedestrian and to 
vehicles. Die young pupils should be taught to‘cross roads 
safely and to drive safely. 

Activity 1: List the safety rules to' be followed by 
pedestrians and cyclists. 

It is not only necessary to know rules ‘of road safety 
but also to practise them. In large cities there are "traffic 
parks" where police personnel offer training in ro a d safety 

rules. In rural areas however no such facilities are available 
ahd teachers. 
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must devise ways and means to teach these rules* a simulated 
situation may be set up with students acting out the part of 
pedestrian, cyclists, policeman etc* After practise in the 
school, the pupils under supervision may be encouraged to cross 
busy intersections. Other methods is to have posters made up 
from advertisements that are put in newspapers particularly 
during "traffic safety week". TV has also "spots" on roau safety ~ 
and if most pupils have access to TV those may be discussed* 

lb) SdETY IN SCriUuL 

Safety in the school is tho direct responsibility of the 
teachers, and therefore one should be particularly aware of th«- 
hazards that exist in the classroom and the playground. In thu 
classroom, the hazards might arise from children poking things 
into their ears and noses, unsafe conduct of experiments with 
fire and hazardous chemicals. In addition field trips may also 
pose a number of hazards. The largest number of accidents occur 
on the playground. These induce injuries to the oyelparticularly 
when playing with bows and arrows), cuts, bruises and sprains most 
of which can be avoided if proper care is taken* 

Activity 2: (a) Make a list of the hazards in playgrounu 
and ways,to overcome them* 

(b) List the precautions to be taken during 
a field trip. 

Unlike road safety rules, the precautionary activities cannot 
be taught to the child in specific lessons 1 , however constant 
vigils and warnings by the teacher should lead inculcation of 
habits which prevent accidents. If accidents do occur inspitu of 
care taken by the teacher the teacher should apply first-aie as 
outlined in the last section. 
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(C) SAFETY AT tjOMH 

many of the safety procedures that apply to the school also 
applies to the home* Some precautions include 

- keep sharp objects out of the reach of small 
children 

- keep medicines, pesticides and other harmful materials 
away from children 

- fire hazards prevention 

Activity 3: Ask teachers to make a list of 10 dos and 
dont's regarding safety m the home for 
elementary school children. 

Special feasts like rfali, Lawali and other festivities* 
require extra safety precautions. The hazards,precautions and 
first aid are usually given over TV and Radio. 

(d) daFETf ON FIELD TaIPS 

The safety of children while on a field trip are of prime 
concern to the accompanying teachers. For this reason they should 
survey the proposed site well in advance to identify potential 
hazards e*g. sharp objects, holes, slippery areas, fauna(poisnous 
insects, snakes etc*), busy roads. Entering deep water (rivers and 
ponds) should be forbidden for young pupils even if they claim to 
know swimming. Students should preferably move on groups, and 
within in sight of the teachers.Always carry a first aid box • 

.activity 4*. Make a list of safety warnings for pupils 
before going on a field trip. 

first aid 

First aid is not medical treatment. It is something 

|t is done immediately after the accident ana before medical 
jjatment. If injury is not much first aid might prove sufficient* 
Some simple ones are outlined below. 
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CUTs A.Nb drtUISES : Wash m clean, warm water, thoroughly to remove 
adhering dirt* Apply antiseptic* If the cut is deep and bleeding 
profusely, then apply pressure above the wound to stop blood* Dio 
pressure should not be continuous as the parts lying below wounds, 
area should not be deprived oxygen. Get medical attention, utiches 
may be required. 

SfUfUNS :Apply cold formenation* avoiu using the part* uo not rub* 

If the swelling goes down after some hours it is a sprain* If pain 
and swelling continues consult doctor* it may be a fracture or turn 
ligament. 

irhuCTUHES ; Fractures are not uncommon among children. To prevent 
aggravation of damage, stiffen by lying splines and unmobilismg 
thu part. Consult doctor at once. 

INSECT BITE; «pply a dilute sodi“bi~carb solution, oorae bites may 
lead to allergies- In such case see a doctor* If stings are left it 
may help to remove the sting. 

Sahib OH. DUS ' " IN EVE ; Wash eye with clean cold water* bo not rub. 

The rough particles may scratch the eye and cause immense damage* 

If the particle still persists, hole! the upper lid and bring it 
down over the lower lid* This may dislodge the particle. 

BURNS: Hold burnt portion under cold (not ice) water till 
burning sensation ceases. Do not apply anything. Rrompt treatment 


prevents blisters. 
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Module No.HPE-8 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND GAMES FDR THE 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

Dr. Sushi 1 Kumar Go el 


Background ; 

The blind people are handicapped with fubleness, awkward¬ 
ness and helplessness, in addition to blindness. The vitality 
of the blind is much below the average vitality of the sighted 
and any system of education which .does not recognise and try to 
overcome that defect will be a failure* Even if a blind 
person is an' acconplished seholar, a good musician, a skilled 
mechanic; no employer would appoint him if he is timid, awkward 
and helpless ? Without confidence, courage and determination 
to go about freely in the world there is no chance of success 
for a blind person and that confidence and courage are given 
by the playground and gymnasium. Children with iirpaired vision 
have the same needs for physical activities as others. But the 
fact that they are unable to see normally does restrict their 
play activity to such an extent that they are noticeably 
retarded in their physical development. Inactivity can result 
in poor neuromuscular coordination and endurance posture may 
be poor because of lack of strength in posture muscles. 

Failure to participate in physical education, programme 
contributes to the tendency to withdraw from society. Helen 
Keller must have had some of these things in mind when she 
said, M The cause of the blind is not blindness but idleness. 
Because the urges of a blind child to move and pi ay are 
frustrated he often develops certain mannerisms, known as 
blindness. These are physical movements through which he 
seeks to fulfil the need for muscular movement without 
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moving about through space. Rocking back and forth, twitching 
of the head, and jerking of the timbs are characteristics of 
blindisms. It is desirable to overcome these mannerisms. The 
aim of the special physical education programme is to help 
the student to achieve optimum physical, mental .and social 
growth through a carefully planned programme of selected 
physical acticities. To accomplish it the following objectives 
are set farth;- 

a) Develop optimum physical fitness. 

b) Develop skills in the basic motor movements. 

c) Develop a variety of sports skill for 
participation in sports as a worthy leisure time 
activity. 

d) Develop a desire for continuous physical 
inprovement. 

e) Improve body image kinesthetic sense. 

f) Promote an understanding in the student of the 
nature of his handicgp and its limitation while 
emphasising the potentialities which may be 
developed. 

g) ^ive a student a feeling of value and worth as 
ah individual regardless of his handicap. 

Physical Education is today accepted as an essential 
part of educatio n and has an inportant role to play in the 
welfare of the Blind. There is lot of confusion in interpre¬ 
ting what physical education is and what its programme 
should be. Since most of the institutions are under private 
management, their financial resources are limited and only 
the very minimum of < facilities are provided. Sven schools 
with reasonable financial resources find It difficult to 
get open play grounds if they are situated in a city, A 
spacious playground is an essential part of a school, for 
no satisfactory programme of physical education can ever 
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be carried out without outdoor space. The ground shall be 
well laid out with various areas planned for promoting variety 
of activities. As a safety precaution the play area should be 
free of non-essential equipment of and unnecessary obstructions. 
For outdoor playing fields, hedges and shady trees are 
considered desirable boundaries rather than walls or finces 
which present a certain element of danger. Boundaries for 
games can be indicated by the in bound area composed of 
concrete and outbound area of send on grass. Players will then 
be able to till by foot sensitivity when they step out of bounds. 
To guide blind for outside running events, wires can be placed 
along the path of the runner to guide him. The runner will h^ve 3 
some sort of warning at the finish line; a sjrt of auditory 
signat such as a whistle may be sounded. Very few schools 
possess a Gymnasium worth the name. Every school should possess 
a Gymnasium so that physical education programme can be conducted 
regularly throughout the year without being interfered by 
mensoon. Further certain activities are better adopted for 
indoor conditions. Apparatus is fixed under shady trees with 
the ground well levelled. It is not comfortable to use them 
when the sun is strong. Lack of playgrounds naturally leads 
to inadequate equipment. It is also due to the non-avail ability 
of certain types of equipment which are not manufactured in 
India. Ihe balls to be need by the blind should be larger 
in sige and softer and they should be pointed while or yellow 
to make them more easily^ s' een by those with some vision. Bells 
or rattles inside the balls help to indicate location to the 
blind . One reason why ball games are not promoted in India 
phools for the blind is the non-avail ability of balls. The 
Special balls like sound balls or bell balls are not 
available in India. 
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Games fcr the Blind ; 

In some of the institutions in India, the following 
games are available (a) Playing Cards, (b) Chess, (c)Cricket 
Ball, (d) Draghts Board, (e) Chinese Checker, (f) Pugfles, 
etc. These games are mainly indoor games and their adaptation 
for the use of the blind is easy. Both the blind and the 
sighted can play together the games like chess and cards 
which provide recreation as well as contact with people. 
Resently the Western ^orld has started popularising sports 
like swiming, boll games, track and field events and 
wrestling. Regular sports halp in rehablitation and integrar 
tion and are significant for the mobility of the blind. In 
India, cricket is becoming popular among the blind boys. The 
institutions should welcome their efforts and try to encourage 
them further for other suitable steps. 

Nearly all the varieties of activities offered to normal 
children can be presented to blind children. Some require moru 
adaptation then the others but the blind children en^oy and 
need participation in the same games, sports ahd physical 
activities. Dancing has value for the development of rhythm, 
timing and coordination and as a means of expression through 
movement. Swimming is high in recreational and safety values 
ahd is one of the best forms of total experience. Wrestling 
offers an unusual outlet for all-out performance of strength 
speed, ability ahd endurance. Developmental and corrective 
exercises are of particular value because they provide a 
safe kind of vigorous activity in which improvement of body 
mechanics and the development of strength, endurance and 
egility are ready available. 
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Physical education programme in a school can be divided into 
two partsi- ( a ) Instruction period - Physical education 
within the time table & (b) Participation period - physic,ol 
education outside the time table. 

(a) Instructio n period is used to teach the activi¬ 
ties as prescribed in the syllabus. Physical education classes 
are included m the time table. Usually, two/three periods a 
week are allotted for lower classes and only one/two periods 

a week are allotted for higher classes. 

(b) Participation period is usually after the 
regular classes. -Haring this period students join m various 
activities at their option. Haring such participation they 
play games of their choice and get coaching for developing 
higher skills. So provide practically every student to 
participate in competitions a good intramunal programme 

should be organised. There is some difference of opinion regard" 
ing participation by the blind in interscholastic athletics. 
There is no substantial eveidence to indicate whether the 
values or evils which appear in the competitive sports 
programme for normal youngsters are greater or lesser for 
blind players. It would seem desirable to provide the same 
opportunities for blind students. Competition may present o 
difficult problem as there will be few blind schools near 
enough to make travel feasible. Competition with regular - 
schools in certain events cah be conducted satisfactorily. 

Physical education is a specialiged field with its 
own techniques and levels. For the best results, it is 
therefore important that the teachers of physical education 
| are appropriately trained. Qualified physical education 
teachers are available in some schools but they are not 
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specially trained to teach the blind, In many schools class 
teachers who are good at games and, interested in games help 
in conducting play activities. Techniques of teaching may be 
defined as the special methods. The teacher uses to handle 
instructional problems efficiently and to deal effectively witu 
the varied responses of different children. Teaching technique, 
used by physical education of teachers are of three general t , u, 
vig, verbalization, visualization and kinesthesis. Out of the..*' 
verbalization ahd kinisthesis can be used for the visually 
handicapped. Verbalization refers to the use of spoken word in 
the process of teaching. Describing a skill is an exanple of 
use of this technique. The use of kinesthesis refers to the 
involvement of muscular activity in teaching learning situation. 
In a sense the adjustment a student makes when his muscular 
movements have not achieved satisfactory result is a phase of 
kinesthesis. 

In view of the above it, therefore, becomes 
necessary to develop a special training programme to quality 
a physical education teacher to teach physical education to 
blind children. Education and training is the manifestation 
of divinity and perfection which his in human spirit and soul. 
Physical education is ah education through physical activities 
foe development of total personality of the individual to its 
fitness and perfection in body, mind and spirit. It has 
comonly been said that, ’’If wealth is lost, nothing Is lost. 

If health is lost, something is lost. If character is lost 
everything is lost". Physical education plays no less an 
important part than education in academic subject in the 
coordinated development of the personality of the child to 
make him a physically fit, mentally alert, emotionally sound 
and socially acceptable citizgen. Physical education plays 
a vital role in modem life. Moral health depends on physical 
equilibrium. Physical education has an important influence 
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on the development of personal character. It has helped to 
achieve physical, mental, social and moral qualities to 
develop the total personality o£ man, which is the ultimate aim * 
of education. The aim of physical education is to provide 
skilled leadershipadequate facilities and anple time for 
affording maximum opportunities for individuals and groups 
to participate in situation that are physically wholesome, 
mentally stimulating and satisfying ahd socially sound. The 
aim of physical education is to maintain and inprove health 
to looser up ahd strengthen the muscles, improve physical 
resistance and turn a child into ah agile and lively being. 

This can be categorised as:- 

1) Conservation of Physical ahd emotional healths 

2) Development of body, ■ leading to the harmonious 
development of all organs? 

3) Inculcation of qualities of endurance, patience, 
selfcontrol, courage, etc. ahd; 

4) Development of regular habits of work and pay with 
due emphasis on intellectual, moral and physical 
development. 

Physical education is universally considered as an integral 
part of education because it contributes to the attainment 
of fundamental process, co-ethioal character, worthy borne 
membership and good citizenships It'is that phase of education- 
which has to do with the development and training of the 
whole individual through physical activities. " Practice 
makes a man perfect” is true when only practice is done ,m 
the proper style of execution . Execution of skill m the 
proper style is important for achieving higher performances 
and satisfactory results. One of the prime factors to enjoy 
is mastery of skills. -Skill is defined as the ability to‘ 1 
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perform. Performance of right type of activities leads to the 
following benefitsJ- 

1) The heart and blood vessels operate more efficiently. 
The heart is able to pump more blood per contract!t a , 
this doing more work with less effort. 

2) The respiratory system functions more efficiently. 
Exchange of carbon dioxide and oxygen Vices place 
more rapidly and vital capacity is increased. 

3) The work capacity of the muscular system is increas- 
making for greater endurance. 

4) The central nervous system is trained to coordin »ta 
other systems effectively. Finally the general health 
is improved by proper exercise. Then it increases 
the individual's zeal and alertness, making him a 
more vibrant,efficient being. 

Physical education gives practical training to the 
blind to become a fully trained person to take his right place 
in society and often brings the blind and the sighted together. 

A blind person does not differ from a sighted person as far as 
his mental structure is concerned physical activity is the best 
way to prevent blind invididuals from getting isolated and 
lovely. The blind should be encouraged to find their way to the 
sighted and ultimately the sighted may want to learn or know 
the events that are typical of the visually handicapped. 

Physical activities and exercises are of particular importance 
to the blind because their possibilities to more abound arc 
limited if we coup are them with the si gh- ted. If the limitations 
of the blind are taken into consideration, many physical 
exercises can be modified according to the needs of the blind. 
Pity and overprotection by the parents on account of lack of 
information have prevented many blind persons from participating 
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in physical activities. As a result , the large trunk rnuseles 
and vital organs will not develop. Safety precautions should 
be given importance, fhvironment must be familiar to the 
participants in physical activities. All equipment and 
apparatus must, be checked carefully and they should be taught 
carefully how to use them. Another ioportant factor is that 
participants should be well informed about the apparatus they 
are going to use. 

Continuous coordination between physical education and 
health care is a must. The physical educator must follow the 
advice of the physiotherapist and dutician and then apply 
the exercises to the blind. The main objective of physical 
exercise and corrective therapy is physical restoration, and 
thal&s 'physical education of the blind' may be called 
'physical rehablitation, of the blind' . 

Corrective Exercises 

Visually handicapped children can benefit from corrective 
exercises in posture, coordination gait, etc. These children’ 
need to be engaged in elementary activities such as jumping 
from the bottom step of a blight, climbing stairs correctly, 
hopping, skipping, junping upward and forward, running, etc. 
Without attaining mastery m these activities, the blind 
children may not be able to participate actively with more 
experienced sighted children of the same chronological age. 

These children then come to kindergarten or first grade at 
a lower level of readiness for physical education then their 
seeing peers. Since they can neither see themselves in mirrors 
nor they can sea others to imitale, they need to be given necessary 
activities and active pl a y experiences - walking, junping, 
climbing, rolling, hopping etc. - so common to young children 
to strengthen muscles and produce tone. 
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Dav .School Programmes 

In day school programmes, the clnssis are of large 
size and tne physical education teachers mayJhesitate to 
include a visually handicapped child lest he be ingurod* 

The resource soom teacher should work out a cooperative 
arrangement with physical education teaches and with 
regular classroom teachers. In order to provide physical 
education for the visually handicapped and yet not put the 
school at a disadvantage, a mobility teacher might s^rve 
here as physical education teacher. Thus he combines his 
training in physical education and special education. He 
may divide his pupils into two or three homogeneous groups 
and then include sighted children to provide healthy 
integration. 

Residential Programmes 

In a residential programme, classes are small, 
although a given group of children, has its r ,nge of 
abilities and heterogeneity. Specialised equipment and 
adapted conditions make physical activity nature! and pleasant* 
Rules of games and techniques of play can be modified- 
using a large ball instead of the standard size, rolling 
the ball instead of throwing it, using a guide wire in 
track events, etc. Teachers may have had some special 
education training in the area by the physically handicapped 
and be less bearful about active play for these children. 

Physical Education and Recrea&qn 

Physical Education and recreation run in a parallel 
line rather than lying end to end. 

recreation can be reasonably two are not separable.Freqnontoy 
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physical education programmes fails not because there 
are too few organised sports ar school but rather became 
children, when not in school under the direction by the 
teabher or coach, either do not know how to use leisure 
time profitably or have no desire to be so engaged. 

As far as family recreation is concerned^ some 
activities, such as table games, regarding, membership in 
clubs, spectator sports, etc. may bo mentioned. Some of 
them ar^ cjnducted singly,whereas others are best enjoyed 
in the company of friends, seeing or visually handicapped. 
Some pastimes are sedentary, while others are active and 
vigorous. Variety is trie key to refreshing leisure time 
pursuits. 
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Module No.HPE 9 
EFFECT OF EXERCISE ON BODYiMUSCLE/ RESPIRATION/HEART 

Manamohan Rout, 
Lecturer, 

Govt. College of 
Physical Education, 
Cuttack. 

The human body seems to be a simple structure 
as we observe it daily. But practically it is the most 
complex structure in the universe. Everyone of us is in 
charge of this delicate and intricate machine, the body 
and it is our foremost duty to learn how it works and 
how it can be looked after properly. To study about it 
two branches of science have been developed, namely 
anatomy and physiology describing the structure and 
function of the body respectively. In other words the body 
is the congregation of different units or systems. As 
some locomotive to run properly with all its parts 
must be well oiled and well organised, likewise the 
human body needs exactly that to have all its organic 
systems in good condition and properly systematised. 
Ultimately brin ging in the soundness of organisms 
life i.e. proper health and fitness. 

The different physiological systems, again 
brought in one major scientific area in the field of 
physical education*and mass fitness programmes which 
grows rapidly now -a-days is that of exercise physiology. 
Over the years much have been experimented concerning 
the pros and cons of exercise on t he normal growth 
and development of the young child* The effects of 
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physical activity resulting from" various researches 
indicates that exercise in general not only contributes 
to the normal growth and development of the bones and 
muscles but also it acts as the stimulant in the 
development of the other vital internal organs. 

Exercise physiology is the effects of exercise 
on different organic systems of the body. The systems 
present in our body are muscular system, skeletal, 
circulatory, digestive, respiratory, reproductive, 
excretory, endocrine, senses etc. specifically 
exercise physiology is concerned with those systems 
responses and adaptations to exercise. The modifications 
commencing during exercises may be short termed but it 
can be long termed as long as the acv tivity continued 
on a regular basis. Knowledge of the effects of exercise 
is essential and helpful for the practitioners, whether 
they are participants or teachers in sshools, coaches 
fitness leaders or the physical education teachers. 

Exercise is needed for all year long starting 
from the childhood to, old ages. For proper functioning 
the human organism and organic systems, need exercise 
as an essential ingradient on a regular basis just as 
it demands nutrious foods everyday. D r .Edward C.Schneider 
a famous physiologl st after a life time study on the 
effect of exercise came to condlusion that, "Frequently 
repeated exercise extending over months and years is 
necessaryf or healthy, existence, it is a physiological 
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need of primitive kind which can not be eliminated by 
civilization 1 ’. (It is difficult to find men who have 
been injured by muscular exercise but easy to find 
many who have failed of normal development and been 
ruined by lack of it. 

Exercises have been catagorised into different 

types s- 

1) Active Exercises 

2) Support exercises 

3) Passive exercises 

4) Postural exercises 


Exercises of speed-(sprinting/running) 

Endurance- long distance running, swimming, 
mountain climbing, cross country 

Strength - Isotonic,Isometric,Isokinetic, 
Active dynamic static 

Exercise 

Skill - Acquiring a skill 

Attention- 

Alertness- 


Support 

Exercises - The balancing exercises 
Passive 

exercises - Massage 


Postural 

exercises - Exercises meant for spine/joints and bones. 


Though different types of exercises are there 
still most commonly used exercises for the development 
of health, fitness are the active exercises. 
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However those exercises do have some definite effects 
on th-' organic systems. The important organs of the bcdy 
get involved during exercises are tie 

a) muscular system 

b) respiratory system 

c) heart and cardiac cycle 

These are the three major body parts on which 
the discussion may be made. 

EFFECT OF EXERCISE ON MUSCLES 

1) The sarcolemma of muscle fibres become thicker 
and stronger. (The part that surrounds each muscle 
fibre by connective shealth tissue) . 

2) The amount of connective tissues called 
as epimysium and perimysium thickens. 

3) The size of the muscle increases not, the 

number. , 

4) The muscle gains greater strength 

5) The muscular endurance increases. It means 
the muscle cells exercised properly gain a power to 
delay the fatigue after some streneous work a nd 
quickly recover from fatigue. 

6) There is a chemical change in muscles when 
the regular exercise is made. An increase of the 
chemical substances like phosphocreatin contents/ 
glycogen, hon^nitrogenus materials and hemoglobin 
commences.These chemical substances prepare the muscles 
for the streneous and hard work. 
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7) T he nerve impulses travel more readily 
across the major endplate in the muscle fibres during 
contractions. 

8) M uscular activities also cause a rise in 
muscle temperature. During streneous prolonged exercir.es 
the body temperature may rise very high. To prevent 
excessive rise in temperature a heat dissipating mechanism 
is set xn operation. 

9) The contraction and relaxation of muscles 
the movement of joints and bones occur. It help in the 
mobilization of body parts during activities. 

EFFECT OF EXERCISE ON RESPIRATION 

1) The diaphragm is the principal muscle of 
respiration during rest. The muscles involved especially 
in respiration are external intercoastals, scalers, 
sternocleidomastoids, the trapezius and extensions of 
back and neck are developed while heavy respiration is 
needed. 

2) Practicing exercise in earlier ages result 

in a greater expansion of chest cavity and the depth c£ 
chest is increased. 

3) The blood is exposed to oxygen over a 


greater area 
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4) Alveolar ventilation is the most important. 
Exerd„se improve (i) the iepth of breathing 

(ii) Frequency of breathing (iii) the si 2 e of dead space. 

5) Respiration during exercise is regulated 
by nural and temperature factors. 

6) During exercise minute ventilation or 
pulmonary ventilation is regulated more to the need 
of the carbon dioxide disposed than to oxygen 
consumption. 

7) During exercise the diffusion surface 
capacity is.increased at both the alveolar capillary 
and tissue capillary membranes due the fac t that 
many more capillarfes now open. 

8) During exercise the hemoglobin concentrations 
in the blood increases thusresulting in an increased 
oxygen carrying capacity of blood. 

10) Exercise practices improves the following 
pulmonary functions by larger resting and exercising 
lung volumes and capacities of athletes and non athletes. 

Total Volume »- The volume of air breathed in and 

out during each respiratory cycle. 

Inspiratory reserve The maximal volume of air that can 
Volumes ~ be taken in following inhalation 

of tidal volume. 

Expiratory reserve The maximal volume of air that 
Volumes- can be exhaled following the end 

of a normal exhalation of tidal 
volume (Co 2 ). 
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Residual Volume The volume of air still remains 
„ in the lungs following a maximal 

exhalation. 

Total lung capacjty s-The volume of air contained in 

the lung following a maximal inspi¬ 
ration. 

Vital capacity ;- The maximal volume of air that can 

be forcefully exhaled from the 
lungs following a maximal inspiration. 

Inspiration capacity sThe maximal amount of air that can 

be taken in following a normal 
exhalation of tidal volume. 

Functional residual The amount of air retraining in 

capacity?- __ the lungs at the resting expiratory 

level. 

EFFECT OF EXERCISE ON HEART 

The total work of an individual accomplished 
is restricted largely by the hearty for this organ 
pumps blood, which in turn carries oxygen and nutrients 
to the cells of the body and transparts away the waste 
products such as Co 2 , metabolic products, lactic acid 
etc. which are formed by the chemical changes in cells 
taking place during exercise. It has its structural 
properties, cardiac cycles, cardiac output and stroke 
volume etc. When the individual engages himself in 
different exercises, physical activiti es, sports or 
games etc. 

1) The cardiac cycle involves all the pressure 
hhanges, volume changes and valve ac-rtions that take 
place during one complete phase of contraction and 
relaxation of heart. 
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2 ) Prom a functional view point, cardiac output 
is the most important aspect.of heart function. It is 
determined by the product of heart rate (beats/minute) 
times stroke volume (ml/beat). Endurance exercises 
bring about a greater working cardiac output and 
stroke volume. 

3) I n both trained and untrained individuals 
heart rate increases linearly as work load and oxygen 
consumption per minute increases. 

4) The heart rate reacts differently to certain 
kinds of exercises. For example the greatest accelera¬ 
tion of the heart occures in exercise of speed such 

as sprint running . Smallest increase takes place 
in exercise of strength such as weight lifting. 

Endurance exercises such as distance running increases 
the heart rate somewhere between those of speed and 
strength exercises. Heart rate recovery however takes 
longer following endurance exercises. 

5) in addition to specific types of exercises 

and training the factors like age, sex, postures, emotions 
and environmental factors. 

6) During exercise the increase of stroke 

volume is due to a greater emptying of the left ventricle. 

7) A slow heart rate combined with a large 
stroke volume'is the charasteristics of a trained 
individual and thus indicates an efficient 
circulatory system. 
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b) The normal heart of the trained endurance 
person has a greater pumping capacity and is able 
to provide more oxygen to the working muscles then 
the untrained heart. That is athletic heart - which has 
an increased capacity due to (a) an increase in the 
amount of blood flow (b) An increase in number of 
capillaries (c) an increase in the mitochondrial size 
and thwir content and in their related enzymes. 

9) ^ome of the benifits of the aerobic exercise 
include the ability to utilise more oxygen during 
streneous exercise, a lower heart rate at rest, the 
production of less lactic acid, and greater endurance. 
It reduces blood pressure and changes blood chemistry. 
It also improves the efficiency of heart. Aerobic 
exercise is responsible for development of supplement 
blood vessels to the heart which would oe helpful 
in the event of a heart attack and also such exercise 
results in increasing the size of coronary arteries 
ard thus assisting the flow of blood to the heart if 
the artery is narrowed by a clot. 


***** 
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Module NosPE 10 

EVALUATION STRATEGIES IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION AT ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


Dr,D.K.Bhattacharya, 


Introduction ; 

Physical and Health Education could be considered as 
integral part of teaching-learning process in an elementary 
school. Physical and Health Education programme at elementary 
level should highlight the development of Total Health of 
the learner. Development of total health implies harmonious 
development of physical, mental and emotional health of the 
learner. It should also highlight cultivation of certain 
basic qualities, attitudes, values and practices related to 
healthful living, sanitation, nutrition and fitness of the 
body so that the health status of individual learner, family 
and community improves. Evaluation strategies in Physical 
and Health Education programmes at elementary level has the 
following distinctive features; 

1, Areas/Scope of evaluation in Physical and Health 
Education should be broad-based, it should highlight not 
only pupils performance/progress but also the effectiveness 
of teacher competancy and programme evaluation. 

2. Evaluation of Pupil performance/progress should 
highlight non-scholastic areas more ; Psychomotor skills/ 
competancy and soclo-emotional traits related to affective 
domain in addition to scholastic domain. 
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3. Evaluation of Socio-emotional traits or personal/ 

q 

social qualities should focus the acuisition/inculcation of 
qualities/characteristics like discipline, leadership, 
cooperation, civic sense, cleanliness, emotional ^stability, 
initiative drive and industry in individual pupil, 

4. Evaluation of the pupil performance, effectiveness 
of teacher competency and programme implementation should be 
done with reference to identified MLL in various areas of 
physical and Health Education. 

5. No rigid and formal testing should be introduced at 
elementary level. 

6. Periodic assessment of pupil's progress should be 
done through war ious techniques, 

7. Techniques of evaluation of pupil's performance may 
include (i) skill assessment, (ii) Recording of evidence/ 
periodical check ups af physical, social and emotional traits 
undertaken through formal and informal observations and oral 
testing in Cards/schedules/observation sheets, (iii)Medical 
inspection and check up (iv) knowledge testing through 
objective type items (with emphasis on multiple choice type 
of items). 

8. Grades instead of marks should be used while measuring 

skills/competancies/traits/characteristics/knowledge 
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Areas of Evaluation in Physical Education 

Evaluation in Physical Education should deal with three 
basic aspects: 

A ) Evaluation of Pupil's Performance/Progress in various 
areas of physical education such as Physical Education, Health 
Education, Recreation etc. Evaluation of students performance 
could be formal or informal. Evaluation in physical education 
may highlight either progress of individual students or the 
progress of students in group. Evaluation of students 
perform&ce should be done with reference to MLL identified in 
respective areas of physical education. 

B) Evaluation of Teachers CompetanCy in organisation and 
management of activities in various areas of physical education , 
Health Education and Recreation. The purpose of evaluation of 
Teacher competency is to improve the instructional process or to 
measure the teachers effectiveness, 

C) Evaluation, of Effectiveness of School programme on Physical 
Education. The purpose of school programme evaluation is to 
evaluate critically the total programme or select programme areas. 

A. Evaluation of Pupils Performance/Progress; 

S}£-I.9 cus! Pupils performance progress in various areas of 
physical education could be evaluated with reference to 
process evaluation or product evaluation. 

Procress evaluation refers to evaluation of pupils 
performance in general movement patterns in acquiring various 
shills involved in an activity. The style of movement in 
acquisition of sequential skills involving an activity is 
the point of focus rather than outcome of skill performed. 
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Product Evaluation refers to evaluation of performance 
outcomes in terms of measruable skills/competency that the 
pupil has acquired. 

Example 1 ; in fundamental ball skill product evaluation refers 
to how far the ball was thrown, the process evaluation deals 
with the quality of throwing pattern. 

Example 2 : In 'cricket bowling the product evaluation refers 
to how many wickets were taken by the bowler while the p roc os~ 
evaluation refers to the quality of ball throwing pattern, 
the number of runs the bowler has allowed in an over etc. 

The Basic issues ; 

Evaluation is the area of students performance in various 
aspects of physical education centres round the following 
basic issues: 

1 .To devise a system of recording which is valid, objective, 
reliable and less time-consuming. 

2. To identify the number of skills in sequence to he 
observed/recorded/measured. 

3. To decide the frequency of observatior/measurement of 
a trait. 

4. To decide the proportion of time to bedevoted for 
evaluation of in-class or out-of-the class activities. 

Evaluation of skills ; 

l.In playing a particular sport/game/atheletic item a 
number of basic skills are involved. In view of wide 
range of skills in various sports and atheistic items 
selection of most important skills involved in an 
activity is essential. 
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2. The skills involved in sports/atheletic events 
‘depends on some degre 2 of strength/endurance. 

On many occasions it becomes difficult to understand 
whether a participant attained a specific score 
due to physical fitness or sports/atheletic skills. 

3. The nature of skills involved in differents sports/ 
atheletic events are not uniform/ they vary, a 
skilled gymnast may not be a good swimmer of football 
player. 

4. Certain basic skills such as speed, balance and 
coordination are common to many sports/atheletic 
events. 

5. a skill evaluation should be simple in execution. - 
Several aspects of a particular skill should not 
be measured as a time. 

6. Skills are tw be arranged sequentially as per expert 
judgement otherwise it n @3Tsult in complications. 

Test should measure one aspect of a skill while the 
other aspects should be kept constant. 

7. The evaluation result of skill should help in 
suitable differentiation of student abilities. 

8. me skill identified in sequence should be suitable 
for the age level of the pupils. 

9. The dimensions of skilled performance are : 
a. Number of successful performance 

b . Accuracy in performance 

c. Time taken to acquire a skill is used to measure 
speed in running, swimming, jumping, skating or 
skiing, Speed may be measured by scoring the 
difference covered in a set time, 

d. Distance - a linear range covered by a performance 
such as throw, a hit, a jump, or a vault. 

Linear measurements may be used in broad jump, 
short put, discuss, javelin, high jump and pole-vault:. 
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IdentifjLcation of s k ills in sports/games/athelettcs events 

Example 1; Skill Involved in Badminton 

i) Short serve 

ii) Long serve 

iii) High serve 

iv) Smash stroke 

v) Frequency of stokes 

vi) Time-taken for stroke 

Exampleil? Skills involved In Horizontal Bar(Gymnastic? 

1. Back circle to frong support 

2. One-half-circle forward 

3. Single knee hang, swing head above bar 3 times 

4. Assisted swing dismount-3 swings 

5. Two chins up - each grip 

6. Single knee hung, single knee mount 

7. Single knee circle forward(reverse grip) 

8. Left half or right half left, double knee 
circle backward 

9. Double knee swing dismount 

10.Short underswing dismount 5 feet 

11. Jump to single knee uprise 

12. Forward knee circle 

13. Left half right or right half left, double 
knee circle backward 

14. Four chins ups each grip 

Example III: Skills involved in Track events 

1. Skill of sprinting 

2. Skill of pacing 

Example IV: Skills involved,in Basket Ball(Group Skills) 

1. passing 

2. Shooting 

3. Jumping 

4. Dribbling 
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Example V: Skills involved In Football (Group Skill) 

1. Passing 

2. Catching 

3. Kicking 

4. Running 

5. Pass defence 

Example VI{ Skills involved in Hockey 

1. Drive 

2. Dribble 

3. Fielding 

4. Turning to the right 

5. Dodging 

Example VII{ Skills involved in Volley Ball 

1. Ability in passing 

2. Volleying 

3. Serving 

4. Performing the set up 

Process Evaluation in Students Performance ; 

Process Evaluation of Students performance may deal 
with evaluation of skills, comparison of entry behaviour 
with later performance, physical fitness, knowledge of a 
particular sport/activity. 

1 - Evaluation of skills Involved in an event/activity { 

Fsychomotor domain is one of the major area which 
should be highlighted in process evaluation of students 
performance. For evaluating any activity in the 
physical education area skills involved in a particular 
activity should be listed in sequence so that they 
could he^evaluated during practice/learning stage. 

Check list could be used as a tool of evaluation when 
skills are listed in proper sequence. 
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Skills are to listed in sequence at the top. The name of 
the students could he inserted in the left hand side. Child's 
performance against the skill items could be checked while 
checking each skills items 3 point rating could be used, 0/1,2 
could be rating points where 0 » No Conformance, Impartial 
Conformance and 2=Complete Conformance, This type of check list 
would be of great help in making proper diagnosis of students 
defeciency in acquisition of skills and help the students to 
understand the fundamentals necessary for improving performanc', 
Evaluation of shill would indicate to the teacher what progress 
is being made by the students and when re-teaching is necessary, 

2* Comparison of entry behaviour with later performance ; 

Annecdotal Record Sheets could be used for informing 
discrepancy between 

students about/their entry skills and present performance. 

In Annecdotal Record Sheets observation are recorded at the 
beginning of an unit/activity which could be compared with the 
performance at a later date. 
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Sample Annecdotal Record Card 
Teacher__ 

i ! I 

Class _ Event/Activity_Date 

Ram: Progress is not satisfactory. He is to practice more. 

i * " * 

Shyam : Seems to be discouraged about; the event. May be 
discussed with his parents. 

Bharatj ;Performance excellent. She niay help others. 

„ I 

2. Measurement of the level of Physical fitness of the students 

A Physical education teacher conducting school fitness 
programme is generally not concerned with laboratory method 
of measuring body compsotion and estimation of body fitness. 
Age-height-weight tables for males and females could be 
considered as one item to measure physical fitness. Each value 
in Age-height-weight tables is an 'average' weight for a given 
age, sex and height. Though the value does not reflect an 
ideal weight but indicate the average weight for people of a 
particular sex, age and height. 

The School Cumulative Record card should contain a 
section dealing with permanent health record and physical 

fitness. Health and physical fitness should be reported to 
parents, 

B * Hy. a i^ a tion of Teach er Competancy in Physical Education : 

Teachers competancy in management and organisation of 
activities in various aspects of physical education could also 
be viewed from product evaluation and process evaluation. The 
process-oriented physical education teacher is more concerned 
whether the students have acquired proper patterns, skills 
performance and positive attitude towards the activity or 
whether the student has acquired the right technique. On the 



otherward, a product Oriented teacher is more concerned with 
the outcome of the game - Win or defeat. He is not interested 
about the proper patterns of skilled performance, students 
attitude to learning physical education/health education/ 
recreation activities or about the techniques of performing 
an activity. In a foot ball match the product-oriented 
teachers is more concerned with losing or winning the gime. 

The teacher competancy could be evaluated by * iso of methods 
such as checklist, rating scales and observation schedule. 

If the number of choice points are more the level of unrelia¬ 
bility of ratings increases on may occassions, Chock lists 
and Rating Scales are informed by subjective impression and 
opinion of the evaluator. There is a need for developing 
a systematic method of observation of teacher activity for 
quantification of teaching process, Siedentop text-entitled 
'Developing Teaching Skills in Physical Education'(1983) 
may provide necessary guidelines for developing systematic 
teacher self-observation. Techniques used by Dart ot al (1988) 
in systematic observation instrumentation for physical education 
could also be utilised for the purpose. In order to develop 
systematic method observation of teacher activity in physical 
Education the following aspects arc to bo taken into 
consideration; 

1) Recording of frequency with which a certain teachers 
behaviour occurs. Not the quality of teacher behaviour, 
quantitifiication of teacher behaviour in organisation/m^nagement 
of various activities is the principal point of focus. 

Observable teacher behaviour could be recorded. 
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2) Length/duration of certain behaviours could e 
recorded in terms of minutes and seconds. The data could be 
converted into percentage so that comparisons could be made 
lesson-wise. 

3) Intervals shiuld hoc allowedi between observation and 
recoeing of Lof tv id trli teacher behaviour. 6 to 12 seconds 
intervals could be allowed twice - one for observation and 
another for recording. 

4) Since the nature of strength, weakness and concerns 
for improvement varies from teacher to teacher only one 
behaviour should be evaluated at a time. The teacher is to 
maintain a balance between instruction and practice. An 
observer could record this balance in each teaching episode. 

5) Management skill of physical education teacher is very 
vital. There is a need of management skill when students are 
grouped into different formations when apparatus and equipment 
are handled and when directions are given in these areas. The 
adequacy of duration of management time could be evaluated, 

6) The teacher involvement in practice time is to be 
evaluated. Teacher is to organise skill practice in order to 
inculcate skills in students during physical activity. In 
order to evaluate practice time, duration recording is most 
effective method. 

7) Teachers ability in identifying Response'Latency may 
also be evaluated. Teacher should be able to judge how quickly 
the students response when commands or signals are given, 

8) The type of feedback the teacher offer to students 
which improves the physical education instruction may also be 
evaluated. The nature of verbal and non-verbal feedback 
corrective instructional feedback, general and specific, 
feedbacks may be evaluated. 
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9) Teachers ability in evaluating students performance 
should also be evaluated. The teacher should be able to 
evaluate the performance of the students through placheck 
(planned activity check) observation technique (Siednetop,1983). 
A sample Teacher Rating Scale 

Name of the teacher 

Activity __ 

Grade 


_3__2 1 Comments 

1. Personal qualities; 

Appearance 

Neatness; appropriate dress, 

clarity of language 

Foresight 

Creativity 

Enthusiasm 

2. duality of activity planning, 
confidence, self control. 

3. Activity management 

4. Teaching technique 

5. Adequate activity 

6. Demonstration(if any) 

7.Safety precautions 

taught-observed 

8. Ability to supply/prepare 
facilities/equipments. 

9. Clear communication of ideas 

10.Sensitive to student ideas/needs 

11, Provide positive reinforcement/ 
encouragement 

12. Accomplishes objectives 





T r 
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13. Appropriate progressions 

14. Adjust to student ability 

General'evaluation 

3. Above Average/superior 
2. Average 
1, Below average 


Evaluator 
Date j 


Students performance in Socio-emotional Traits or Personal- 
Social Qualities ; 

Certain socio-emotional traits or personal-social 
qualities have relevance to Health and Physical Education. 
These are: 

1. Discipline 

2 t Leadership 

3. Cooperation 

4. Fellow feeling 

5. Initiative 

6. Cleanliness 

7. Emotional stability 

8. Drive 

9. Punctuality 

Students performance in selected socio-emotional 
traits should be assessed periodically. Check list could 
be used as a tool of evaluation. 
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Sample check list ; 



Socio-emotional traits may be listed in at the top. 
The name of the students■could be inserted in the left 
hand side. Child's performance against a parti-cular 
trait could be checked. While checking each trait item 
3 point rating could be used, 0, i* 2 could be rating 
points where 0=Excellent, l«Average and 2*Poor. This type 
of check list would be of great help in making proper 
diagnosis of students defeciency in acquisition of personal 
social qualities. 

Reporting to parents 

The performance-of. the students' in the areas of 
performance test (skill test ), Fitness Test and Knowledge 
Test may be communicated to the parents in the Physical 
Education Grade Card as shown belowj 

Physical Education Grade Card 


SBudetvEs 

Name 


“TeacHer T 5" 

Name: 


"“Class 

Section 

1st terminal 

2nd terminal 

3rd terminal 

Average grading 

PT- 

PT- 


PT- 

PT- 

FT- 

FT- 


FT- 

FT- 

KT- 

KT- 


KT- 

KTU 

SETTt 

SETT- 


SETT- 

SETTW 

Grade 

Grade 


Grade 

A. v. Grade 
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PT = Perfefmance (skill) Test 

FT = Fitness Test 

KT = Knowledge Test 
SET= Socio-emotional traits 
Elementary physical ddhcation progress check list 

Student;- Class - .. Teacher- 

In the physical education programme of the schools 
activities have been selected in order to develop specific 
skills. The ratings are based on various tests during 
various physical education activity programme. The check 
mark indicate a satisfactory performance has been demonstrated 
by the pupil, 

1. Ability to perform basic soccer skills - 

2. Understand the rules/team play concepts of soccer - 

3. Accept decision of the Leader (teacher/student) - 
-^.Achieved satisfactory rating on performance test - 

Product evaluation 
Sports/Atheletic knowledge Tests 

Objective sports/atheletics knowledge tests(Teacher made) 
may be constructed which may include coverage of history, rules, 
techniques and strategics. Multiple choice type of items have 
immerse potentiality. - 

The examples of Multiple choice type jjf -items are given 

below; 

Multiple Choice Type of items(Knowledge ) 

1. In volley ball foul occurs by 

(a) Hitting the ball with fist _ 

(b) Hitting the ball with the head 

(c) Hitting the ball with the wrist 

(d) "None of the above 
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2. Tennis Service is made from 

(a) Service line 

(b) Center line 

(c) Side line 

(d) Base line - 

3. Comprehension 

A score of 6 - 4, 4-2 mean in Tennis 

(a) A has won 10 points to B's 

(b) A won 6 points in the first game and 4 in the record 

(c) A has the advantage score in set 

(d) A won first set and is ahead in the second 

4. Application 

The drives should be used in Tennis 

(a) When playing behind the base line 

(b) When playing just in front of the service line 

(c) When playing net position 

(d) When playing midcount, with ball coming directly 
towards one 1 s feet . 

5. Which of the following strokes most nearly resemble each 
other ? 

(a) Volley-drive 

(b) Smash - serve 

(c) Lol - Volley 

(d) Smash - drive 


r 


n,i ’ 
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C) Evaluation of effectiveness of school programme on . 
physical education 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of school programme 
in the area of physical education would indicate 

1) Programme coverage . • 

2) Facilities equipment and supplies 

3) Transactional methodology 

4) Curriculum transaction 

5) The strength of the programme 

6) The weakness of the programme 

7) Need to expand or reduce the programme 

8) Need for more emphasis on a particular aspect of 
the programme 

k four point check list may be developed for evaluation 
of effectiveness of school programme. 



Module No.HPE 41 
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Health Education in the Elementary -School 


and 


S. Bhat cacharya 


DEFINITION OF HEALTH 

Health and hygiene, along with language and mathematics 
have formed a part school education in our country since pre- 
independence day, while other subject areas have changed over 
the years (Geography & History - Social Sciences - fhviron- 
mental studies at primary level) and new areas have been 
introduced e.g. SUPW. In the case of health education the 
change has been internal. Health in the hygienic sense s evolved 
over thousands of years as ah approach to survival and fitness. 
It focussed mainly on how to stay disease free. The modern 
concept of health has undergone a sea-change. w orld Health 
Organisation has defined health as a state of physical, 
mental, social and spiritual well-being.lt is these dimensions 
that needs to be inculcated into the curriculum. 

DIMENSIONS OF HEALTH EJX'C ATTJN 

"Wellbeing" is a dimension that is very difficult to 
measure. It may theoretically be identified by five fitness 
components; physical fitness, emotional fitness, social 
fitness, spiritual fitness and cultural fitness. 

.Sorochan and Bender (1979) has suggested the folio 
salient characteristics of each type of fitness. 

-|, Physical fitness (maintenance of body processes) 

a) efficient functioning of body systems and organs 

b) ability to resist infections and coaufuhi cable diseases 


Contact* * # 2* * 
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c) freedom from disease, infirmity or physical disorder 

d) avoiding ‘'substances and experiences hazardous to 
optimal physical fitness 

e) overall minimum muscular strength 

f) eating a variety and a balance of foods regularly 

g) minimum cardiovascular - respiratory - muscular 
endurance 

h) heuro muscular coordination, flexibility and balance 

i) weight normal for body height, age, sex and body 
density. 

2. Smotional fi t ness (mental fitness) - (feelings, thoughts 
and self-identity. 

a) coping successfully with the stress of daily living 

b) being flexible in all social situations 

c) feeling worthwhile and adequare as a person 

d) feeling content and nappy 

e) feeling a sense of accomplishment and self-realization 

f) facing up to and accepting reality 

g) feeling worthwhile as a member of society by meeting 
the demands of life 

h) having emotional stability 

i) exercising self-discipline and self-confidence 

j) accepting responsibility for one's behaviour and- 
social roles 

k) feeling good about self and others 

l) having worth while hebbies and recreational interests 

m) being able to give, express and accept love 

n ) having an adequate self image, 

3. Social fitpess (relating to others) 

a) having a human approach to living and dealing with ‘ 
others 

b) setting up own minimum moral standards of conduct 

o) having ethical integrity in interpersonal relationships 

d) wanting to share with and to contribute to the 
happiness and welfare of others. 


Contd...3.* 
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e) socialising by doing things with others and by 
becoming involved with others 

g) cultivating close friends. 

h) being able to make new friends 

i) being able to relate to people of all ages 

j) behaving in socially acceptable way (morals) 

Spiritual fitness (aspirations and ideals) 

a) aspiring for a safer and a more abundant life for 
oneself and for one's society* 

b) aspiring toward H the better things in life * 

c) feeling an awareness of a purpose in life and that 
living and life itself, are worthwhile 

d) being able to appreciate art and aesthetics 

e) having ambition to achieve and to accomplish 

f) being able to agive way to creative imaginations as 
well as optness to express creativity 

g) being able to set attainable goals and to experience 
success and self-fulfilment of these 

h) having courage to face the unknown 

i) willing to take calculated risks 

j) feeling that what you do is worthwnile and 
appreciated by others. 

Cultural fitness (identity with community) 

a) responsible involvment in community affairs 

b) serving others as a pulelic servant 

c) being a contributing member of society 

d) attending and/or participating in cultural 
festivites and social functions e.g, music, art dr nee 
etc. 

HEALTH EDUCATION; IN ELEM ENTARY -SCHOO L CUR^COLU/i 

The wide demensions of modem concept of health, 
brings to the fare the idea that achievement of health 


5. 


Contd.,. 4.« 
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cannot be effected through a single subject area, but 
through tiie whole curriculum particularly at the elementary 
level. This is particularly true for all the four areas 
other than physical fitness. 

In the present day elementary school curriculum the 
physical fitness demensions are covered under two subject 
areas; 11 Environ mental Studies 51 and "Health and Physical 
Education" (HPE) . The problem emerges as to who teaches about 
’'health" and what are the strategies to be followed. In 
single teacher schools this problem is solved because the same 
teacher deals with both subjects, but in schools with separate 
teachers in the two areas the overlapping domains needs to be 
discussed between teachers so as to avoid confusion. 

HINT HUM LEVELS OF LEAR NING Ih HEALTH 

As mentioned above health education is being mparted 
under- two different subjects. The minimal levels of learning 
in Environmental studies have been worked out (see Annexure 
for Health components). A similar exercise is not available 
for the health component in "health and physical Education". 
However if one books at the prescribed syllabus one finds a 
lot of overlap in content between the subjects. 

ACTIVITY l; Discuss whether the minimal levels prescribed 
under EE is also the minimal levels hoped to 
be achieved under HPE or whether additional 
competencies can be achieved. 

ACTIVITY 2:_ Given that the minimum level is to be, attained 

by all students identify activities which can 

be undertaken by the HPE teacher to achieve 

minimum levels as prescribed in EE minimal 
levels. 


Contd... 5.. 
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ROLE OF TEACHER : 

The health of the students are partially the respon¬ 
sibility of the teacher. As such the teacher must be able to 
judge whether a student is ! healthy 1 according to the 
modern concept. For this the teacher has to evaluate from ti.. - 
to time the status of health of the student.■Such health 
cards may cover areas such as growth and development, habits, 

i 

illnesses, disabilities immunigation and behaviour. Keeping 
such records will help is monitoring the health status of the 

pupil. 

AC TIVITY 3i 

Develop a Health card for keeping individual 
records of students. 
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7 *5*6, Participates in 
child-to-child programme 
to save life of ailing 
infants, e, g, from 
diarrhoea 


MINIMUM LEVEL OP LEARNING IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Area 


Class I 


1. Basic body 
po sitions 
& Movements 


1.1.1. to stand in correct position with 
straight back, eyes forward and 
weight distributed on both legs. 

1.1.2. to sit in correct position with 
straight back 


2, %ythmic 
activities 


1.1.3. to bend forward from thewaist keep¬ 
ing the knees straight and feet 
a~p art 

i 

1.1.4. to bend sideways (left and right) 
keeping feet apart 

1.1.5. to walk correctly by placing heel 
first and with toe projecting 
straight forward. 

2.1.1. to perform actions related to 

poem/song recited by the teacher 


3. Imitations, story 4.1.1, 
plays & mime tics. 


to imitate the action of two 
animals such as monkey, cat, 
elephant, birds etc. 


4.1,2. to imitate the >gait of any -three 
animals such as elephant, frog, 
monkey, dog etc. 


4, Minor & Lead up 5.1.1. to participate actively in two 

games small-area games 

5. 'Simple combatives 7.1.1. to pull and push using hands 


* Identified by participants in Group Work. 
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4££a- ' CLassjx 

1. Basic body 1.2,1. to stand, in a circle made on 

positions & the floor. 

Movements 

1.2.2. to form a circle wi to 5 to 8 
students by joining hands. 

1.2.3. to stand at attention, with 
heels together and hands on si a* 

1.2.4. to stand at ease by keeping feet 
apart, hands at the back. 

1.2.5. to understand and obey commands 
"attention 11 and stand-at-ease". 

1.2.6. to walk straight using a guide 
line with either left or right 
foot on the line 

1.2.7. to walk in a single file (5 or 

6 students one behind, the other) 


1.2.8. to run correctly on toes. 

1.2.9. to bend backwards by placing 
hands on hip. 

2. Rhythmic 2.2.1. to clap to rhythm with drum beat 

activities or 00 . 

2.2.2. to keep time by stamping with 
the foot to the rhythm of drum 
beat or count. 


2.2.3. to sing r.u d perform rhythmic 
action for one song. 


3. Imitations, story 4.2.1. 
palys & mimetics. 


to imitate sound and movement of 
objects such as car, train? 
machine etc. 


4.2.2. to say to'e words and perform 
actions to two poems/stories 


4, Minor 5< Lead up 5.2,1. 
games 

5. Simple combat!ves 7.2.1* 

7 . 2 , 2 . 


to participate activety in two 
more smell-area game®. 

to push and pull back to back. 

to pull stick or hands with 
partner. 
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Area 

1. Basic body 
positions & 
Movements 


2. n hythmic 
activities 

3. Marching 


4. Minor & -Lead 
games 

5. Gymnastics 

6. Yoga 


C l_^ssIII 

1.3.1. walk for a distanced 10 m. 
keeping an object such as book 
on head 

1.3.2. to walk in two files with 5 to 6 
students in each file. 

1.3.3. to run between 2 lines for 50m. 

1.3.4. to run in a circle 

1.3.5. to perform three free arm 
exercises - raising arms forward; 
sideways and upward 

1.3.6. to perform three free arm 
exercises involving bending 
forward backward and sideways 

1.3.7. to throw or catch a ball or ring 
in pairs 

1.3.8* catch a ball thrown by the 

leader standing in the centre 
of a semicircle and throw it 
back to the leader 

2.3.1. to perform rhythmic action of 
two songs. 

3.3.1. to do mark time march standing at 
one position without moving arms 

3.3.2. to understand and respond to 
commands ’’March” Halt 11 and '’Right 
turn” left turn 1 ’ 

3.3-3. to perform right turn and left 
turn from attention position 

up 5.3.1. to participate actively two more 
minor games 

6.3.1. to balance on °ne (foot),, k • 
repeat with other foot. .. * 

9.3.1* to perfbrm'any two of,the- - ' 
following asanas 

Sukhasana 
Padmasaha 
T adasaha ’ 

Vajrasana 
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Area,, 

1. Basic body 
positions & 
Movements 


2. Rhythmic 
activities 

3. Marching 


4. Minor & Lead up 
games 

5. Gymnastics 


6. Yoga 


£U§SLiy 

1.4.1. to stand in a single line 
according to height 

1.4.2. to number from the right 

(1-2-3-4..,) continuously 

1.4.3. to number in twos from the 
right (1-2-1-2.. 

1.4.4. to form class in two rows by 
either no Vs or no 2s moving 
forward 2 or 3 steps 

1.4.5. to perform two exercises each 
for neck, arms, trunk and lags. 


2.4.1. to perform one folk dance 

3.4.1. to do about turn from 
attention 

3.4.2. to march in a single file 
keeping one arm distance 

3.4.3. to understand and respond to 
commands - u CUick march M 
’•About turn" 

4.4.1. to participate actively m two 
more minor games 

4.4.2. t<? play circle Klio 

5.4.1. to balance on one leg with 
body parallel to the ground 
and hands on tne side of the 
body. Repeat with other 
foot. 

5.4.2. to perform head stand 

5.4.3. to roll forward once 

5.4.4. to wheel on hands and feet 
(cartwheel) once. 

6.4,1. to perform the remaing two 

asanas from class III and one 
more from the following 

- Chakrasana 

- PaschiflKjtanasana 

- Bhu^anga asaha 
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1 * Basic Body 1.5.1. 

positions & 

Movements 

1.5.2. 

2. Rhythmic 2.5.1. 

activities 

3. Marching 3.5.1. 

3.5.2. 

3.5.3. 


4. Minor & Lead up 4.5.1. 

games 

4.5.2. 

5. gymnastics 5.5.1. 

6. Track & Field 6.5.1. 

6.5.2. 

6.5.3. 

7. Yoga 7.5.1. 


Class V 

to perform four combination 
exercises involving arms and 
legs. 

to perform drill with any 
one apparatus (hoop, ball, 
ribbon, hanky, dumbell sticks) 

to perform one more folk dance 

to perform right and left 
wheel while marching m single 
file. 

to march in two rows 

to understand and follow the 
commands, right wheel, left 
wheel, Quick march 

to participate actively in 
two more minor games. 

to play Kabaddi. 

to perform Hand Stand with 
support. 

to run 50 nitre. 

to perform standing broad jump 

to throw cricket ball for a 
distance of 10 mtrs. 

to perform the remaing two 
asanas from class XV and 
one from the following 

Dhanurasana 

Vnkshasana 

Sarvangasana 

Shavasana 



MENTAL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

IN SCHOOLS 

Module HPE No. 12 PROF. K.C.PANDA 


The common slogan « a sound body and a sound mind” 
runs quite contrary to the much prevalent parent*teacher 
instruction t play too much, your studies are going 
to be affected 1 '. Lack of understanding of the dynamic 
relationship that exists between play and mental health, 
body and mind, physical education curriculum and academic 
curriculum has often been the source of concern and the 
danger of neglecting one for Hie other. In the recent 
curricular reform therefore, Health and Physical education 
has be ten given a very significant place from early child 
hood education to secondary education and the objectives 
of each has been carefully framed and stated in the 

curriculum framework of Elementary and Secondary schools 
published by NCERT. 

Let us look at what Mental Health means and then 
see how physical education curriculum can contribute to 
its development and maintenance. Mental Health simply 
means adjustment of individuals to themselves and to the 
world at large e.g., greatest success in adjustment 
according to capability characterised by minimum of tension 
and friction. The mentally health^ child reflects self 
acceptance, a balance between instincts and conscience, 
less lof conflict, and more of tolerance, displays realistic 
perception of reality and mastery of environment, possesses 
ability to love others, conpetent in maintaining human 

relations, adapation to current circumstances and willingnes 
to use problem solving approaches. 



• How do children develop these qualities ? What is 
the role of teachers ? It is stated that teachers cannot 
presceihe tranquilisers or antedepresant drugs but they 
can administer the pain relieving aspirin of acceptance, 
time to listen and tolerance for deviant conduct. 

To make it more operational teachers must emphasize 
the physical, mental and emotional aspect of personality. 
They should ensure that the child gets alongwith himself 
and so also with others in the process of becoming a human 
being. They should demonstrate involvement in the whole 
process of developing, mental healthy among children and 
understand its significance. This responsibility on the 
part of teachers is a must. 

In this day to-day interaction with children 
teachers are expected to have faith in the freedom of 
children. Children no matter how young they are possess 
a personality or identity of their own which demands 
respects from others. Hence, teachers must respect the 
personality of the growing child instead of hurting or 
insulting them. 

They should encourage them to develop attitudes of 
cooperation, participation, regard for authority. While 
so doing teachers have to understand that the children 
have developed a fe-ling of security. They should be allowed 
to explore and experience and satisfy their ahiosity than 
directed and advised. By that the need to be independent 
will grow. 

More specifically, it has been found that the 
causes of maladjustment are insecurity, inferiority, guilt, 



conflict, labelling, with-drawal from social group, truancy. 
Hence, it is for teachers to safeguard that they do not 
display any positive discrimination. They need to out grow 
their past. They respect differences among children. They 
listen to children and provide cathartic treatment, Thereby 
they enhance the Eg©of their children in schools. 

The next question is, if harmonious development of 
body, mind and spirit are essential ingredients of mental 
health how does physical education contribute to such an 
objective ? It is said that physical education emphasizes, 
the health of the learners and community i.e. ensuing 
emotional and mental health of children is inbuilt in the 
objective of physical education which apparently creates an 
impression that it promotes only physical health. One has 
therefore, to explicate Hie role physical education has 
to play. 

What kind of learning takesplace in physical education ? 
It is obvious that much can be learned about the 4 body itself. 
They do learn the relationship of this equipment to optimum 
physical functioning and to happiness and well being. 

A type of learning that takes place in physical 
education concerns his relationship with youngsters. The 
physical education class offers a v^nderful opportunity 
to instil such qualities as courage initiative, leadership, 
followership, honesty, and dependability. Die give and take 
in the physical education class helps a child to appreciate 
better the individual abilities of others and the value of 
playing according to rules. Physical education is not just 





an education of the physical body. It is not mentally 
exercising, seveating, putting, building strength and 
stamina. It is uses the body as a veichle through which 
knowledge is gained, attitudes, are developed and desirable 
social qualities and devision making habits are acquired. 

The physical education is education through and by means 
of physical acativity. 

' It is a way or means and not an end itself. The 
objectives of physical education are far* elastic and 
comprehensive. This is reflected in a precise definition 
of the concept of physical education. 

"Physical education, an integral part of the total 
education process is a field of endeavour which has as its 
aim the development of physically, mentally, emotionally 
and socially fit individuals through the medium of physical 
acativities that have been selected with a view to realising 
the outcomes''. 

( Bucher, C.A. (1968) Foundations of physical education. 
The C.V. Mosly Co. ) Physical educationtherefore play 
a very important role in contributing to each of phase of 
child growth and development. Like education for all, there 
needs to be a slogan "education through play” which was 
being emphasized from the period of Froebel or in the . 
words of Professor Thomas Briggs of Columbia University, 

"let's help people to do better those things they a-re 
going to do any way". Children are going to play whether * 
parents and teachers want them or not. Therefore, physical 
education teachers must change their rigid attitude forskill 
development and kill two birds at a time. Physical skill 
and mental health. 



-'If *- 


The time has changed. There is no ne .*d to be 
guided by asceticism, scholasticism, and puritonism 
of the 18 th century. One should go by what looks the 
English Philosopher said f! A sound mind in a sound body”. 
Outstanding educationist like Pestalozzi, the ^wiss 
educator; Froebel, the German educator; Dewey, the iunericnfl 
Philosopher, and Rousseau the French philosopher, emphasized 
tiie educational value of play and physical education as 
an educational device. 

But much of this significance is lost partly because 
of puritanic attitudes of parents and indifference of 
physical education teachers. Play has therefore becomes 
work leading to drudgery. Hence, a medium of splitting 
the mental health of pupils and making them asthenic 
rather than athletic. 

Since physical education activities have great 
attraction for children and youth and since it is possible 
to develop desirable social traits under proper guidance. 
Physical Education shpX&d realise its responsibility', 
building positive health (physical and mental) ~ 
necessity of a democratic society; the family and community 
health; human relations; workmanship; humanitarian!sm; 
and democratic living. 

A physical education programme will have a spread 
of effect to teachers if teachers participate in the 
whole process of becoming from being. It will reduce 
worries and stress, feeling of burnout, arrogance and 
domination over conscientiousness mingled with laxity 
anong porfessionals and thus contribute to a healthy 
living and transaction of curriculum. 





